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DIALECTS AND FORMS IN THREE ROMANCES 


IN 1890, EUGEN KOELBING excited great interest with an announce- 
ment of his conviction that three long metrical romances—Arthour and 
Merlin, King Alisaunder, and Richard Coeur de Lion'\—were from the same 
pen.* To many reviewers, his arguments, presented in great detail, seemed 
entirely convincing ;* others, noting that he hesitated slightly before includ- 
ing Richard in the group,‘ agreed that perhaps his doubts were justified so 
far as it was concerned, although for the others his case was proved.® Only 
after twenty years was the matter reopened, when Karl Brunner, while dis- 
posed to admire Koelbing’s analysis, questioned whether the dialect of 
Richard could be Kentish (as Koelbing had declared it to be*), and was in- 
clined to separate it from the others.’ Presently Barbara A. Mackenzie 
classified all three poems as in the dialect of Essex.® 

In view of such lack of agreement, four questions seem in order: (1) 
Was the dialect of the three works Kentish? (2) If not, was it nevertheless 
the same for all three? (3) If not, was it the same for any two, and might 
they have been written by one author? and (4) If not, may the dialects be 
accurately determined? 

Koelbing’s case for identity of authorship was built up thus: all three 
of the heroes who were the subjects of the poems were furnished with a 
supernatural ancestry by romancers; all were warriors, and when in the 
field, they engaged in comparable enterprises. In each poem, moreover, 
were brief connecting passages about the change of season; the pairs of 
rhyme-words were often identical; the same similes and comparisons might 
be found; and the Old English vowels were treated alike. The data with 
which these propositions were supported were presented with exemplary 
care and method, and of course made a strong impression. 

Nevertheless, advancing knowledge about dialect has made us aware 
that Koelbing’s citations are far less decisive than they seem: that indeed 
they do not settle in his favor a single one of the questions proposed above. 


1 Eugen Koelbing, Arthour and Merlin (Leipzig: O. R. Reisland, 1890); Karl Brunner, 
Der mittelenglische versroman iiber Richard Léwenherz (Vienna: Braumiiller, 1913); Henry 
Weber, Metrical Romances of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Centuries (Edinburgh: 
George Ramsay and Co., 1810). 

* Koelbing, pp. lx ff. 

* For early reviews, see Anna Hunt Billings, A Guide to the Middle English Metrical Ro- 
mances (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1901), pp. 120-123, and especially the citations for 
Max Kaluza, Kar! Biilbring, and the reviewer for Englische Studien; W. H. Schofield, English 
Literature from the Norman Conquest to Chaucer (London: Macmillan, 1914), pp. 251, 314; 
J. W. H. Atkins, in the Cambridge History of English Literature, 1, 317; Henry Bradley, ibid., 
399; J. E. Wells, A Manual of Writings in Middle English 1050-1400 (New Haven: Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, 1923), p. 44. 

* Uneasy about the eccentricities of style in Richard, he suggested that it might have been 
a a of a poet’s later life, and that his style had changed somewhat since he wrote the other 
two (p. ciii). 

5 See reviews in the Literarisches Centralblatt fiir Deutschland, xu (1892), 573; Romania 
xx (1891), 378; E. Koeppel, Anglia Beiblatt 1 (1892), 105-107. The view was later concurred in 
by Laura Hibbard Loomis, in Medieval Romance in England (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1924), p. 147. Richard Jordan and H. C. Matthes, in their Handbuch der Mittelenglischen 
Grammatik (Heidelberg: Winter, 1934), classified Richard as “Saxon-Kentish,” but though cit- 
ing from it frequently, did not assign it to a particular region (see pages 63, 86). 

* P. cii; he says “in the neighborhood of Kent.” 

" Richard Liwenhers, p. 48; also Archiv cxu (1920), p. 205. 

® Englische Studien, tx1 (1926-1927), pp. 386-392; see also her Early London Dialect (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1928), pp. 12, 121 ff. 
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For he occupied himself entirely with similarities in substance and form, 
and neglected differences important enough to overturn his case. 


(1) KENT AS THE PLACE OF ORIGIN 


In all three poems, words whose root-vowel in Old English was -#- are 
found in rhymes with words whose root-vowel, whatever its ancient form, 
had become -e-.* Now this phenomenon, which was once thought conclusive 
proof of Kentish origin, has lately been recognized as common throughout 
the east midlands;** hence to assign the three romances to Kent upon the 
basis of this one feature would be absurd. And in them there appears no 
other feature or combination of features peculiar to the county. 

Perhaps, nevertheless, the dialect might closely resemble that of books 
surely produced in Kent. This may be easily put to the test by reading in 
the works of an author who certainly was a native of the county, and of an- 
other who may have been—that is, of Dan Michel of Northgate and William 
of Shoreham." If the speech of either should resemble that in the romances, 
then a reader would expect to notice the fact and to be reminded frequently 
of a relationship, as he is when he turns from, say, Chaucer’s verse to 
Gower’s, or from Shakespeare’s plays to Webster’s. But the reverse is true: 
few experiences with expression are more unlike than reading the two 
Kentishmen and then going through a bit of Richard or Alisaunder. The 
idiom of the religious writers is old-fashioned and unprogressive: despite 
being subjected for two centuries to Norman French influence, it seems to 
have remained almost where it was in Aelfric’s day; and even though Wil- 
liam of Shoreham had acquired the forms of French verse, he had not picked 
up the French vocabulary or the manner of building the sentence. In com- 
parison, the idiom of all three romancers, who pretty surely preceded even 
William in time, seems relatively modern. 


(2) IDENTITY OF DIALECT 


But although there is no special reason to assign the three poems to 
Kent, the possibility remains that all originated in another single county. 
As a proper center, Essex has been suggested, chiefly upon the ground that 
the phonology seems satisfactory. For instance, there and in a few neigh- 
boring districts, OE-é- developed into -a-, not into -e-: drédan became 
‘drade,’—not ‘drede,’ as it appeared elsewhere. 

By this test, however, Richard is at once proved to be in a mixed dialect, 
for it contains both forms of “‘dread” and of several similar test-words.” 
In especial, OE thér or thar, which in Essex should have appeared as ‘thare’ 
with ‘there’ as a rare variant, is frequently represented by ‘thore,’ the 
rounded Norse or Anglian form.” Hence one of two statements is true, both 


* See, for instance, Jordan, pp. 62-68; and for examples in the texts, Arthour, p. lxxxvii; 
Richard, p. 42; and Alisaunder, lines 1506, 1869. 

1° See Helge Kékeritz, ‘The Jute-Kentish Dialect Boundary,’ American Speech, xv1 (1941), 
270-277; Mackenzie, Early London Dialect, p. 152. Every one will recall Chaucer’s rhyme, in 
the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, of merye (OE ‘myrge’) and berye (OE ‘berie’). 

4 Richard Morris, Dan Michel’s Ayenbite of Inwit (EETSOS xxiii, 1866); M. Konrath, 
The Poems of William of Shoreham (EETSES Ixxxviii, 1902). 

#2 Lines 191, 3638; and cf. fele (3150) and fale (2698); led (143) and lad (192); telde 
(‘counted,’ 5387) and folde (2854). See also Mackenzie, Early London Dialect, pp. 124-126, 
where a mixture of the vowels is noted and one channel of invasion suggested. 

8 Lines 324, 295, 5588; there is one possible instance of ‘thore’ in Arthour (6930), and none 
in Alisaunder. 
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leading to the same conclusion: either that on the basis of forms, the poem 
does not belong with others written in Essex, or that the Essex dialect of 
the later thirteenth century may not at present be described accurately 
enough to be serviceable as a heading for classification. 

At any rate, the old suspicion is strongly confirmed: the author of 
Richard must have been a different person from the writer of the other two. 
But the possibility remains that Arthour and Alisaunder, with all their 
obvious resemblances in phonology and usage, were from the same hand. In 
them may be found both forms of the test-words ‘adred’ or ‘adrad’;"* ‘late’ 
and ‘lete’;'5 ‘sade’ and ‘sede’; and the forms ‘almast’!” and ‘lasse.’* Hence 
Koelbing’s belief that the dialects were virtually identical must be concurred 
in so far as it relates to Arthour and Alisaunder. 


(3) THE RELATION OF THE TEXTS 


This is of course not to assert that they are by the same author. For 
however impressive the likenesses, the differences must again be examined, 
especially those in the use of very common words. And here the state of 
afiairs does not remain long in doubt. 

One example may be discussed at length as representative of most of 
the others.'® The word for “back, against” appears in both texts as ‘ogen’ 
or ‘ogan’.*° But in Arthour there is a frequent variant, ‘ogain,’ which is 
quite absent from Alisaunder. In place of it the poet of Alisaunder once 
tried ‘aye’.* Now before believing that the same man wrote both works, 
one must follow some such line of conjecture as this: that the author knew 
four forms of the same word,* yet in a lengthy poem refused to employ one 
of them at all; then, before going to work upon another long poem, he con- 
ceived a prejudice against one of the three forms he had previously used 
with great liberality, and thenceforth discarded it altogether; but in its place 
he tried out a hitherto unused fourth form. Perhaps such fastidiousness 
might be imputed to a poet with a fine ear and a mastery of idiom—a 
Dryden removing the prepositions before periods, or a Tennyson getting 
tid of sibilants—, but the writers of the two romances had no such endow- 
ments: they were hacks without any instinct for style beyond occasional 
deference to commonplace rhetorical ornament. 


4 Arthour 2532, 2666; Alisaunder 7, 5740. 

% Arthour 1309, 503; Alisaunder 3653, 88. 

6 Arthour 6422, 1271; Alisaunder 767, 6838. 

1” Arthour 8648; Alisaunder 7191. 

18 Arthour 5141; Alisaunder 7873. 

19 In this and the following discussion, two points should be made clear: (1) that since all 
three of the texts have descended in very incorrect forms, the correct reading must be restored 
before anything may be done toward determining usage or dialect; and since this is possible 
only with the rhymes, only words at ends of lines have been considered and the necessary 
emendations made without comment. In Alisaunder, for instance, the word under discussion 
is often written ‘ageyn’ by the scribe, doubtless because this was the familiar form to him; but 
the rhyme shows at once that the vowel should have been either -a- or -e-. (2) That since in the 
texts a great many forms are usually available to illustrate a point, only one or two will be cited 
in the notes, and that if these seem isolated examples, this will be mentioned. 

* Koelbing, p. xxii; Alisawnder 6810, 5946. 

* Arthour 5753. 

= Line 66. 

_ ™ Most of the forms of “slay” appear in both poems, and it is a fair inference that both 
writers knew them all: sle, slen, slo, slon. 
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Because of similar considerations, the following differences are signif- 

cant:* 
Arthour and Merlin King Alisaunder 

ogain (also ogen, ogan) aye (also ogan, ogen) 
anne, 9761 (also on, 339) on, 2590, 2819; cf. 7921, a doubtful case 
barst, 8488, 2334 brast, 3166, 3913 
contre, 6988 (also countray, 7335) contray, 222 
ferrade, 8582 (also ferede, 8581) felawrede, 6199 
gonge, 4084 (also ginge, 6442) gyng, 922 
hast (‘command’), 2296 (also hest, 508) est, 4296 (also has, 444) 


hes, es (‘them’), 6627% heom, 7101 

bilaue, 1999 leue, 326 (also bilaue, 3541) 
liue, 6576 (also libbe, 8192) libbe, 5036 

mare, 69 (also more, 19) more, 5617 

were, 7172, 7162 (also ware, 5810) ware, 6032 

wes, 98 (also was, 5820) was, 153 


To this list should be added a few forms found in Alisaunder and not in 
Arthour: 
Alisaunder Arthour and Merlin 

bold, 7198 (also belde, 5545) belde, 3767 
helf (‘half’), 1820 (Only occurrence, 3589, in identical rhyme.) 
lesse, 4785 (also lasse, 7873) lasse, 3664 
swerd, 2880 (also sword, 2702, and sward, sward, 9349, or sword, 2911 

3900) 


Since in general the variety in Arthour is greater, then if the same man 
had been the author of both poems, he might have proceeded in either of 
two ways: after composing Alisaunder, he might have added several uses 
not found in his earlier speech; or after composing Arthour, he might then 
have contracted his dialectal range.* But the same argument may be in- 
voked against either supposition: that there was no consistency in his prac- 
tice. A man bent upon eliminating impure forms would not have added such 
impure forms as ‘bolde,’ ‘olde,’ ‘helf,’ and ‘aye.’ A man bent upon writing 
more freely in his chosen dialect would not have added doublets for some 
words (‘gonge,’ ‘contre,’ ‘liue’) while eliminating those for others perfectly 
proper in his area (‘more,’ ‘leue,’ ‘bolde’). 

Furthermore, any one who composes eighteen thousand lines of verse 
is almost sure to develop mannerisms that will betray him. Notable in 
Arthour is a liking for the phrase here and tare (=‘there’) ;?” in Alisaunder it 
appears once with a different rhyme.** A similar favorite in Arthour is the 


* Throughout this discussion, references are given only to forms for which the rhymes are 
decisive; for in texts so obviously corrupt and transformed by copyists, no other material is 
worth considering, however convenient it might be to one theory or another. See Note 19 on 
the number of citations. 

* H. C. Wyld (‘South-Eastern and South-East Midland Dialects in Middle English,’ 
Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association, v1 [1920], pp. 121 and 137) says that 
he could not find this form in any Essex or Suffolk text, although it was common in Kent. 

% No less a personage than Chaucer, who in his Book of the Duchess seemed to have no ob- 
jection to such forms as “‘it telles”’ (73), did not write them afterward except when reproducing 
dialect (cf. the Reeve’s Tale 4037). Robert Mannyng wrote he for ‘they’ in Handlyng Synne; 
but thirty-five years later used only thei (possessive theirs) in his Chronicle. 

27 There are four instances in five hundred lines: 9307, 9339, 9389, 9799; the last rhymes 
with ‘schar’ (cut), the others with ‘wher’ (usually whkar in this poem), and with ‘were,’ which 
in many places rhymes with -are (see Koelbing, xxxiii). 

#8 Line 7548, rhyming with ‘afuyre’ (afire). 
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rhyme on fest (‘fist’),?® which the poet of Alisaunder did not seem to need. 
But he had a peculiar phrase of his own, to gode hans.*® That an author 
inclined to play favorites should realize that he had been riding a phrase too 
hard, and then after exchanging it for another, should subject the new one 
to the same treatment—this is not without parallel even in modern times; 
but it is also not the course that a writer critical of himself is likely to take. 
Merely for completeness, a few rhymes found in one romance but not 
in the other may be included. Without other evidence, their presence or 
absence might be considered due to chance; but since they are in accord 
with other testimony, perhaps they are worth noting. 
In Arthour, but absent from Alisaunder: 
baye (‘both’), one occurrence 1528 
dade (‘deeds’), one occurrence 1182 
dede (‘death’), 5894 
thurch, 8173, 5019. (Rhyming to this is something of a feat.) 
n Alisaunder but absent from Arthour: 
afard, one occurrence 1813 
habbe, 312 
honde and londe rhyming with -ounde, 2655, 2881 


(4) THE DIALECT OF THE ROMANCES 


If, then, the two poems are not from the same hand, they still resemble 
each other in so many ways that the likeness may scarcely be thought 
accidental. They show the impress of a school or at least of a fashion of 
translating. Their makers and the maker of Richard may have been three 
different persons; but as Koelbing’s comparison makes clear, all must have 
had a common training or followed a prevailing mode. 

The date at which this style flourished may be determined by tests of 
vocabulary and usage. In two of the poems, the pronoun for the third person 
plural is he, not thei. Now the sudden victorious sweep of thei over the 
midlands was an event of the years soon after 1300, although the oblique 
forms hire and hem were retained for a longer time.* Similarly, the use of 
the termination -yng to form the present participle, although it did not 
immediately displace the old use of -inde or -ende, became noticeable soon 
after 1300.% Hence when in all three poems there is a partiality for -yng 
and -inde, and the other forms are employed only occasionally at the rhym- 
er’s convenience, no one of these may be considered to have attained such 


29 See Koelbing xxvi, five instances. 

% Lines 1571, 2935. 

® See Joseph Warren Beach, The Oudlook for American Prose (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1926), pp. 109 ff. 

® Richard 2575, 2646; Alisaunder 6758. Neither form occurs in rhyme in Arthour; ‘thei’ 
appears often within the line, and the objective form is always ‘hem’ (390, 3717, 5630, etc.). 

% H.C. Wyld, A History of Modern Colloquial English (London: Unwin, 1921), p. 31. See 
also Agnes Peitz, Der Einfluss des Nirdlichen Dialektes im Mittelenglischen auf die Enstehende 
Hochsprache (Bonn: Peter Hanstein, 1933), p. 101. The Oxford Dictionary gives the date of 
Arthour as ‘c. 1330’; but because of the use of couplets and because of the corrupt state of the 
ei this is a unlikely. No doubt Professor Eugene Vinaver was influenced by this citation 

Malory, p. 87). 
ts * Wyld, Colloquial English, p. 31. But while Chaucer regularly used -yng, Gower preferred 
-ende. 

% But they cared little for -ende (one sure instance in Richard, no sure instance in Ali- 
saunder, and none in Arthour) and used -ande sparingly (no instance in Arthour, one in Ali- 
saunder, a few in Richard). 
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a dominant position as -yng was later to enjoy. Much the same may be 
said of the frequent appearance in Arthour and Richard of -e- for OE e: 
‘wes’ for “was,” etc.; the preference for “was” which later became marked 
is not here so strong.® Furthermore, the word ‘contre,’ which appears often 
in one spelling or another in all three texts, came into popularity rather late 
as a substitute for ‘land.’ The earliest example noted by Carleton Brown in 
his collection of early lyrics is from a poem on the battle of Lewes, 1264" 
the earliest in the Oxford Dictionary is from the second manuscript of 
Layamon’s Brut, about 1275. Hence, as many scholars have long suspected, 
a date between 1275 and 1300 satisfies the conditions for all three poems. 

Concerning the dialects no such assurance seems possible in the present 
state of our knowledge; yet at least a central region and the general rela- 
tions of the texts may be confidently established. All came from north of 
the Thames;** in all were the dialectal peculiarities of the region north and 
east of London; and all were produced in a part of this region strongly 
influenced by southern speech-habits.” 

King Alisaunder represents a dialect which, though hospitable to French 
words, is almost entirely free from the influence of Danish or Anglian pho- 
nology and vocabulary. The roots and the processes by which these roots 
were modified were nearly all southeastern. Though the poem was of about 
the same age as the other two, it was nevertheless far less affected by 
Anglian conventions than they were. 

The language of Arthour and Merlin was in some respects even more con- 
servative than that of Alisaunder, for instance in the frequent retention of 
forms like ‘anne’ and ‘nanne’; yet the author gave up ‘habbe’ and ‘gaf,’ 
which in the south were not crowded out by their doublets until 1350 or 
later. Then he picked up some Anglian uses: ‘thore’ for ‘there’; and 
variants like ‘gonge’ and ‘ogain.’ That all were known in his own territory 
is probable; but if so, then the territory was both more under the influence 
of Anglian usage than was that of Alisaunder, and more retentive of Saxon 
forms than other Anglian sections. This is to say that it lay farther north 
and probably more in the path of linguistic advance from the north. 

Much the same may be said of Richard, with the addition that the 
Anglian features are more numerous and striking. It seems to have been 
produced as far to the north as the vowel-system found in Essex was per- 
missible: at a point, that is, where a rhyme such as that of ‘fire’ with ‘larder’ 
would be tolerated,* as well as a choice of vowels in other words. On the 
other hand, the writer freely employed forms unusual in the south: the 
present participle in -ande;“ the third singular present indicative of verbs 


* Wyld, Colloguial English, p. 33; ‘South-Eastern Dialects,’ p. 115; Jordan, Handbuch, p. 


37 English Lyrics of the Thirteenth Century (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1932), p. 131. 

38 See Wyld’s tables (‘South-Eastern Dialects,’ p. 128) and analysis of the dialect of the 
Owl and the Nightingale, p. 141. 

*” Mackenzie, Early London Dialect, p. 24. The dialect was very mixed. As though to show 
off, the writer of Arthour ends one couplet with ‘ferrede,’ which he carefully rhymes with 
‘thede’; then in the next, the rhyming pair are ‘ferrade, glade’ (8581 ff.). 

40 See Note 9. 

“ See Oxford English Dictionary, s.v. 

* See the lists above. ‘Nanne’ appears here frequently (9354, etc.), but in Alisaunder only 
once, perhaps to make a convenient rhyme with “Jordan.” 

* Line 6160. 
“ Brunner, p. 46. 
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in -es;* and ‘thore’ as a common variant.“ Yet his vocabulary showed no 
such signs of the domination of Scandinavian speech as are found in the 
work of the Havelok-poet or Robert Mannyng, and hence presumably his 
district lay south of Lincolnshire. In his narrative two Lincolnshire knights 
are celebrated; had he been uninterested in them (and four out of six 
scribes who edited the story omitted the passages about them), he might 
have given them short shrift.** Perhaps the regions which most nearly meet 
the requirements are Cambridgeshire and the immediately adjacent dis- 
tricts.” 

Of course, a possibility remains that all three poems were written right 
in London, or in its vicinity, by visitors from other parts,®® or by natives 
whose speech was that of a little pocketed group which had strayed from 
its proper dialect-area. Yet for obvious reasons, this seems an unprofitable 
hypothesis; and a different sort of explanation is to be sought to the ques- 
tion, Why should poems that seem related in style differ so patently in 
dialect? 

London was always sending out and attracting unaccredited envoys of 
dialect.*' But not all of those who moved toward the city reached it; some 
stopped by the way and established themselves at intermediate points. 
Northerners advanced along a route in the shape of a wedge with its point 
on the Thames and its base along a line to the north of the Wash, so that 
in its center lay the districts of Holland, Ely, Peterborough, west Norfolk, 
and Huntingdon.” A translator living here in the days when the three 
romances were produced might have wondered, if he happened to have in 
his makeup anything of the lexicographer, whether the forms familiar to 
him were thought either elegant or acceptable anywhere but in his own 
territory; for he must have observed that the speech of people living only a 
few miles away differed considerably from his own. Fortunately, though, 
as Trevisa put it, the men of the midlands understood better “the side 


Wyld, Colloguial English, 332-336; Samuel Moore, Sanford B. Meech, and Harold 
Whitehall, ‘Middle English Dialect Characteristics and Dialect Boundaries,’ Essays and Stud- 
ies in English and Comparative Literature xu (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1935), 
pp. 13-14; they establish the place of copying of the Alisaunder-manuscript as in Shropshire 
(p. 54), and the date as 1450 or thereabouts. 

“ Brunner, p. 41. 

‘7 See Kenneth Sisam, The Lay of Havelok the Dane (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1915), p. 
xxxi; Thomas Hearne, Peter Langtoft’s Chronicle (Oxford, 1725); F. J. Furnivall, The Story of 
England by Robert Manning of Brunne (London: Rolls Series, 1887). 

“* The knights were identified by H. L. D. Ward in his Catalogue of Romances in the De- 
partment of Manuscripts in the British Museum (London: Longmans, 1883), 1, 946. 

4° See the comparative tables in Wyld’s ‘South-Eastern Dialects,’ p. 128; Mackenzie, 
Early London Dialect, p. 142. Note, however, that Wyld found the prevailing development of 
OE -y- to be -i- in Cambridgeshire, and not -#- or -e-, as occasionally in the romance (p. 
118); and cf. Brunner, pp. 39-40. On the other hand, the development of OE -eald is in the 
romance frequently into -eld (see Note 12); and this Wyld found very uncommon in Lincoln- 
shire (‘South-Eastern Dialects,’ p. 144); hence the dialect of the poem is more southern than 
that of Lincolnshire. 

8° The author of the Tournament of Tottenham may serve as an example; though he used a 
stanza and a dialect represented elsewhere only in the north, he evidently wrote his poem for 
Londoners, for no one else could have understood the topographical allusions. 
seam a C. Baugh, A History of the English Language (New York: Appleton-Century, 

), p. 239. 

58 Wyld notes (‘South-Eastern Dialects,’ p. 113) that for a long while Norfolk was resistant 
to both Essex and Lincolnshire usages; and Miss Mackenzie (Early London Dialect, p. 141) 
found outside influence strongest in the western part of the county. 
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languages, Northern and Southern, than Northern and Southern [under. 
stood] each other’’;** and in the whole region there must have been a great 
tolerance (especially when a good story was being recited) of others’ modes 
of speech, rather than the censorious arrogance of later days that led 
Macaulay to speak patronizingly of the language of Scott and Robertson. 

Probably it is to this tolerance that we owe the good fortune of having, 
even though in a very imperfect textual state, three long works that repre- 
sent the midland dialect at an interesting moment in its formation; and 
even more fortunate is the accident of their being composed in rhyme, so 
that they preserve the dialect in a very useful form. 


W. H. Frencu 
Cornell University 


5* The entire passage is given in O. F. Emerson’s Middle English Reader (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1909), p. 225. 

4 See his essay on Addison, and Selections from the Correspondence of the late Macvey Napier, 
Esq., edited by Macvey Napier (London: Macmillan, 1879), p. 430. 
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STIFTER’S NACHFOLGE GOETHES 


CARL ALEXANDER, der Enkel Carl Augusts, iibersandt Stifter 1867 das 
Ritterkreuz des Ordens vom weissen Falken, als Anerkennung fiir ein 
Schrifttum, indem—wie es im Widmungsbrief hiess—‘‘das Ausserordent- 
liche in der ewigen Wiederkehr des Gewéhnlichen, des Alltéglichen” sich 
verdichtet. Es war Goethe gewesen, der diesem Orden seinerzeit den Wahl- 
spruch “seid wachsam” gegeben hatte. Und so wurde diese Auszeichnung 
fiir Stifter nicht nur eine fiirstliche Anerkennung, sondern dariiber hinaus 
die Beglaubigung seiner Nachfolge Goethes. 

Die lebenslange Bewunderung Stifters fiir den spiten, wiahlerischen 
Klassizismus beruht auf der Ehrfurcht vor dem weise gewordenen, kiihlen 
Goethe, jenem Eckermannschen Goethe, den Heine verspottet und Nietz- 
sche vergéttert hat. Stifter empfand die Begeisterung seiner Zeitgenossen 
fiir den jungen Goethe als Kritiklosigkeit. “Goethe, dessen schlechten 
Werther man vergéttert, dessen herrliche Dichtungen man kalt aufgenom- 
men hat (lies den Englander Lewis), steht in jedem Biicherkasten” schreibt 
eram 29. Juli 1865 an seinen Verleger G. Heckenast. Seine eigenen Gedan- 
ken kreisen immer wieder nur um den spiten, epischen Goethe, um den 
Erzihler der kleinen novellistischen Meisterwerke in den Wanderjahren. 
Er ist jenen Schriften am meisten verbunden, deren Gegenstand Bildung 
ist, wie die Jtalienische Reise, Wilhelm Meister, Wahlverwandtschaften, 
Hermann und Dorothea, Werke, in denen Begebenheiten von Familien 
und Gemeinschaften im Vordergrunde stehn. Der Kranke, der in Kalsbad 
zur Kur ist, lasst aus seinen Biichern Wilhelm Meister kommen, wieder jenes 
selbe Buch, in dem der junge Mann, den das Leben so schmerzhaft von 
Fanny Greipl getrennt hatte, seine Beruhigung gefunden hatte. In einem 
jugendlichen Brief an seinen Freund Matthias Greipl, den Bruder Fannys, 
nennt er Goethe “den freundlichen Himmel, dessen grossartige Ruhe und! 
Heiterkeit den Streit der blinden Leidenschaften in edle Harmonie auflést.” 
Stifter liest in Karlsbad alles, was Goethe iiber Kunst geschrieben hat. 
Worte aus den rémischen Elegien begleiten ihn auf seinen Spaziergingen. 
Die Absage an “‘den graulichen Tag hinten im Norden” lasst ihn nicht mehr 
los, wie ja seine Sehnsucht nach Sonne und sein Abscheu vor Nebel und 
Tal in den spaten Briefen zusehends wichst. Der schon schwer Erkrankte, 
der 1866 unter dem quiilenden Eindruck des Kriegs mit Preussen stand, 
schreibt an Heckenast: “Ich lese taglich einige Blatter aus Goethes italie- 
nischer Reise. Die Ruhe und Grésse und Tiefe und doch klare Innerlichkeit 
des Mannes ist meiner Seele ein erhebenderer Trost als alles, was in mich 
hineingeredet werden kénnte.’”* Was Stifter zusehends enger an Goethe 
bindet ist jene weise Strenge Goethes, die an die Heilbarkeit der Menschen 
glaubt, die ihn zwang sich von dem unheilbaren Kleist schweigsam abzu- 
wenden. 

Benutzte Ausgaben nach denen zitiert wird: 

Ad. Stifter, Studien, Heckenast, Pesth 1857, 3 Bde; 
Bausteine, Nachlese, Insel, Leipzig; 
Nachsommer, Wiechmann, Miinchen 1919; 
Witico, Heckenast, Pesth 1866, 3 Bde. 


14, Juli 1830. 
2 13. Oktober 1866. 
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An ein paar Briefstellen, die sich iiber Stifters gesamte Schaffenszeit 
erstrecken, ist deutlich sichtbar, wie das Verhiltnis zu Goethe mit und in 
ihm wichst, angefangen von jener ganz bescheidenen Bitte an den Grafen 
Joh. Mailath, mit ihm nicht ins Gericht zu gehn, da an ihm “keine Falsche 
Ader”’ ist und “ein gutes Herz, das in die Welt hineinschwairmt ohne ein 
Goethe zu sein.’ Noch ist Goethe nur ein Standbild, von dem er sich in 
voller Sonnenferne fiihlt. 1854 scheint er naher geriickt zu sein. Er schreibt 
am 13. Mai an Heckenast: “Ich bin zwar kein Goethe, aber einer aus seiner 
Verwandtschaft und der Same des Reinen und Hochgesinnten, Einfachen 
geht auch aus meinen Schriften in die Herzen.”’ Der Hinweis auf die Nach- 
folge Goethes wird dem alternden Manne immer mehr Bediirfnis. ‘‘Mein 
Werk,” sagt er, “‘ist weit entfernt von einem Goetheschen, von der Gross- 
artigkeit des Inhalts und der schénen klaren Fassung: aber mit Goethescher 
Liebe der Kunst ist es geschrieben, mit inniger Hingabe an stille, reine 
Schénheit ist es empfangen und gedacht worden.’” Stifter ist sich aber auch 
klar, dass die Nachfolge zur Einsamkeit verurteilt, dass er abseits vom 
grossen Markte steht, der die Konjunktur der Zeit bestimmt. Als er ein 
Jahr vor seinem Tode, ein schon Vollendeter, den 92-jihrigen Archivrat 
Kastner, den Sohn von Goethes Lotte, besucht, hat sich sein Dienstver- 
haltnis zu einer Schicksalsgemeinschaft gesteigert. Er schreibt bescheiden, 
aber auch ohne falsche Scham an den Herrn von Krieg-Au: “Ich habe die 
Geistes und Herzensgaben abgerechnet, eine ungemeine Ahnlichkeit in 
meinem sonstigen Wesen mit Goethe, so dass ich mich zu diesem Menschen, 
wie mit Zauber hingezogen fiihle und der Gedanke, in diesem Zimmer hat 
er gewohnt und auf diesem Wege ist er gegangen, an jener Stelle gesessen, 
erfiillt mich mit Ehrfurcht.’’s Es bleibt fiir Stifter so ungemein bezeichnend, 
dass sich selbst das Gefiihl der nahen menschlichen Verwandtschaft noch 
in den Formen der Ehrfurcht bewegt. 

Es war Stifter in seiner ésterreichischen Beamtenlaufbahn nicht gegeben 
an einem so einschneidenden Erlebnis, wie es die italienische Reise fiir 
Goethe war, zum Bewusstsein seiner Reife zu kommen. Gewiss, auch er 
trug sich jahrelang mit einem Reiseplan. Er entwickelt ihn seinem Verleger: 
“Zwei Jahre in Rom, in Neapel eines, um recht viel Geschichte, Landschaft, 
Meer und Leute zu sehn und zu verarbeiten,’* Da Heckenast die Reisekos- 
ten nicht tragen wollte, kam der Plan nie zur Ausfiihrung. In Erfiillung 
ging nur eines: 1857 nach Vollendung des Nachsommers sieht Stifter von 
Opschina aus das Meer. Die kurze Reise geht durch den Karst nach Udine. 
Der Binnenlander Stifter hat diesen Blick auf das Meer als etwas Home- 
risches empfunden und selbst die jungen Menschen von Udine sind fiir ihn 
antike Gestalten.’ Diese kleine Reise ist ihm zu einer tatsiachlichen Begeg- 
nung mit dem Klassischen und Antiken geworden, ein Erlebnis, das in 
seinem Sprachgebrauch in dem Wort ‘das Granitene’ vorerlebt war. Denn 
Stifter gehérte zu jenen Menschen, die wie Goethe sagen durften: “Ich 
habe in der Welt nichts zu suchen als das Gefundene.” Er bringt die Tat- 
sache, dass man iiberall nur findet, was man lingst in sich getragen hat, 
einmal auf die Formel: “Ich habe kein Verdienst an meinen Arbeiten, ich 
habe nichts gemacht, ich habe nur das Vorhandene ausgeplaudert.’”® 

36, Marz 1841. 

411. Februar 1858. 

5 22. Mai 1865. 

6 21. Sept. 1845. 

720. Juli 1857. 


® An G. Heckenast, 12. Juni 1856 (iiber den Besuch eines klassischen Philologen): “Er 
gab der kiinstlerischen Form meiner spateren Arbeiten den entschiedenen Vorzug und sagte, 
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Es ist von verschiedenen Forschern immer wieder angedeutet worden, 
dass in Einzelheiten auffallige Verbindungen zu Goethe bestehn. Man wies 
auf Gestalten wie Natalie im Nachsommer, oder auf die Mignonerscheinung 
des braunen Miadchens im Katzensilber, auf Brigitta, die stillere Schwester 
Theresens, auf das Rosenmotiv und manches andre hin, das der Weimarer 
Atmosphire verpflichtet schien. Wesentlicher ist aber, dass Stifter in 
vielem Grundsatzlichen Goethe verwandt ist. Das Segen und Erntegefihl 
des Hausvaters in Hermann und Dorothea, die Heimatliebe Hermanns, das 
innige Wahrer- und Bewahrertum am Ende dieser klassischen Idylle ist 
gemeinsamer Boden. Begreiflicher Weise wahlt Stifter gerade dieses Buch 
als erstes Bildungserlebnis fiir Gustav im Nachsommer. Die Baufreude des 
Hauptmanns, Eduards landwirtschaftliche Neuerungen, die Grundstein- 
legung, das Fest des Dachstuhlsetzens in den Wahiverwandtschaften, die 
Verehrung des Handwerks in den Wanderjahren sind nachsommerliche 
Ziige. Was Joseph (Wanderjahre St. Joseph) iiber die Kapelle zu sagen hat, 
die der Vater und er wieder in Stand gesetzt haben, ist Gedankengut aller 
Stifterschen Menschen.* Bemerkenswert ist, dass Stifter, der seiner Frau 
zu liebe fast taglich ins Theater ging, Biihne und Schauspieler als “zwei- 
deutigen Ursprungs” aus seiner Bildungswelt ausschloss. Er steht durchaus 
auf dem Boden der pidagogischen Provinz. Nur der Nachsommer in seiner 
Synthese von Stadt und Land enthilt ein Theaterkapitel: die Auffiihrung 
von King Lear, jener Familientragédie, in der das sanfte Gesetz schweigt. 
—Stifter ist Naturwissenschaftler, er steht in einem lebendigen Verhiltnis 
zu héchst realen Lebensumstinden wie Ackerbau, Bergbau, Staatsver- 
waltung, er ist wie Goethe Sammler, Konservator und Berater musealer 
Einrichtungen. Schon in diesen Dingen liegt mehr als nur literarische Ana- 
logie. Das fundamentalste Bekenntnis zur Goetheschen Klassik aber liegt 
zweifellos in dem Verlangen nach einer Kunst der Raumgestaltung, in der 
dem Augenblick Dauer verliehn wird und dem Menschen Vollendung. 

Das grosse Stiftersche Erlebnis ist Stille, in der die heimliche Begegnung 
von Gott und Welt stattfindet. ‘“Das sanfte Gesetz der Schénheit,” von 
dem Winckelmann gesprochen hat, wird fiir Stifter der natiirliche Ausdruck 
des Sittlichen. Wo es in der Tiefe des Gemiites still ist, gleichgiiltig ob die 
Oberfliche Blasen wirft und die Nachbarn von Narrheit sprechen, da liegt 
fiir Stifter die Gewahr von Seelengiite und Herzensschénheit. Die Beruhi- 
gung des Herzens, der seine Menschen nur langsam und schmerzhaft 
entgegenreifen, ehe sie zu jener homerischen Stille kommen, gibt ihnen 
letzten Endes humane Wiirde und Geschlossenheit. Stifter steht in der 
Nachfolge Goethes in der Reihe derer, die das griechische Menschentum 
auf deutschem Bildungsboden lebendig erhalten haben. Auch seine Gestal- 
ten, wie anders ihre Uranlage auch sein mag, unterliegen dem Goetheschen 
Gesetz der ““Massigung im Willkiirlichen, Emsigkeit im Notwendigen.’”” 
Seine nachsommerliche Welt ist ein zu diesem Masse strebendes Menschen- 
tum, das Goethe im weitesten Sinne als griechisch empfand. Der Prozess 





dass die bunten Steine antik seien, namentlich seien sie mit Xenophonischer Klarheit und 
Einfachheit geschrieben. Da es nun in der Tat so ist, dass meine Kunstbildung auf der grie- 
chischen Kunst hauptsichlich ruht, so war mir dieses Urteil eben so auffallend, als es mich 
freute.”’ 

® Wanderjahre WA. 24, 1-16 “Das Gebiude hat eigentlich die Bewohner gemacht, denn 
wenn das Leblose lebendig ist, so kann es auch wohl Lebendiges hervorbringen.” 

© Wanderjahre WA. I, 25, p. 211. 
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der Entsagung und Steigerung vollzieht sich allerdings mit einer gewissen 
natiirlichen Heiterkeit des Herzens, weil Stifters Menschen schon volkswahr 
auf einem stammhaften Boden stehn, auf dem alle Schicksalskimpfe letzten 
Endes doch Botschaften des Lebens werden. Fiir sie gelten im héchsten 
Grade die Worte aus Goethes Zwischengesang—‘“‘denn das Bestindige der 
irdischen Tage/verbiirgt uns ewigen Bestand.’’ Sie sind insofern klassisch, 
wenn zurecht besteht, was Eckermann am 2. April 1829 aufzeichnete: 
“Klassisch ... ist stark, frisch, froh, gesund’”—eine Begriffsbereinigung, 
die vielleicht nicht ohne Stachel gegen den unhomerischen Weltschmerz 
der Fortschrittsmanner gemeint war. 

Die Griechheit der ésterreichischen Provinz, in der Stifter, wie er selbst 
sagt, bis zum Jahre ’48 “antik gelebt’’ hat, wird in den Erlebnissen seiner 
Menschen immer wieder sinnfallig gemacht. Sie lesen griechisch zur Reini- 
gung des Herzens, wie ja Stifter selbst Homer, Aschylos und Pindar als 
die grossen Bildner mit sich durchs Leben nahm. In solcher Hingabe an das 
antike Bildungsgut steckt ein Hinweis auf Angelas Seelenstirke (Feldblu- 
men), in ihr offenbart sich Reinheit und Wiirde des jungen Offiziers (Siegel), 
Risach vertieft sich in das politische Schrifttum Caesars und Heinrich 
beschliesst den Tag am Kamin, bezaubert von der Nausikaaepisode der 
Odysee (Nachsommer III. 200). Was er hier liest, ist nicht Schulklassik, das 
ist reines Urmenschentum, aus dem jene weisse Marmorstatue herzukom- 
men scheint, die im Rosenhaus oben am Stiegenabsatz steht und in leiden- 
schaftslosem Wissen auf jeden Voriibergehenden blickt. Die Ziige solchen 
Menschentums gibt Stifter den reinsten seiner Miadchengestalten. Der 
junge Albrecht folgt einem Miidchen, das aus der Annenkirche tritt, denn 
“so miisste ein altgriechisches Marmorbild ausgesehn haben, das wandeln 
kénnte und Augen gehabt hatte.’ Mathildens Gesicht erinnert noch an 
die edlen Linien der steingeschnittenen Gesichter und Gustav bekommt 
mehr und mehr eines dieser strengen Jiinglingesichter unter griechischen 
Helmen. Natalie erscheint im schmucklosen Kleid von antikem Schnitt 
wie die Statue im Stiegenhaus und noch der Waldginger stellt eine solche 
Bildsdéule von weissem Marmor in die Halle seines Hauses am sonnigen 
Wiesenabhang. Diese marmorne Schénheit bedeutet Stifter letzten Endes 
die tiefste Bejahung des Daseins. Das Nausikaadrama, das er geplant hatte 
wie Goethe, ist nie geschrieben worden. Nausikaa ist Statue geblieben, die 
Géttin der Stille. Vor solchem Griechentum treten sogar die Bauern im 
Antikensaal der Residenz leise auf (Nachsommer). In ihm wird im Goethe- 
schen Sinne Vergangenheit und Gegenwart eins. 

Stifter besitzt die Gabe, Erlebnisse in Form grosser Zusammenhinge als 
ein Seiendes zu sehn, nicht bloss als psychologische Verkniipfung von 
Bewusstseinsinhalten. Was bei ihm so klassisch anmutet, ist gerade diese 
Seinsverdichtung, die zu einer homerischen Einfachheit der Menschen 
fiihrt, die Stifter nun seinerseits wieder unter die in sich ruhende Gesetz- 
massigkeit der heimatlichen Landschaft stellt. Das heisst, im Umkreis von 
Jakob Grimm ist Goethes Griechentum zu den Grundformen eines stamm- 
haften Lebens geworden. Die Spannungen, die unsere Beziehungen zum 
Griechentum jederzeit erfiillt haben, scheinen in Stifter auszuebben in 
einer immer wiederkehrenden Erfahrung seiner Menschen: Alle Heimat ist 
géttlich, alle Heimat ist homerisch. 

Im Banne dieses selben Entwicklungesgesetzes stehn auch Stifters 


1 Feldblumen 1, p. 35. 
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Erziehungsideen. Goethes Wanderjahre haben ihn gelehrt, dass aller Weg 
des Werdens tiber Irren und Streben zur Beschrinkung fiihren muss, in der 
wir von den Irrtiimern ausheilen. Jeder Stiftersche Jiingling wird zu Bildung 
und Umbildung berufen, muss seine Lehrjahre in der Fremde durchlaufen, 
ehe er verwurzeln darf. Schule und Erziehung hat Stifter als einen prakti- 
schen Weg zu Bildung und Umbildung betrachtet und daher immer fiir die 
erste und heiligste Pflicht des Staates gehalten. Er hat am 6. Marz 1849 in 
einem sehr ernsthaften Brief an Heckenast ausgefiihrt, dass sittliche Freiheit 
die Voraussetzung fiir den guten Staatsbiirger ist und ‘“‘dass uns dazu nur 
eine Macht der Welt machen kann: Bildung.”’ Bildung bedeutet ihm noch 
immer wie dem alten Goethe Welt in sich hineinheben und zu seiner Welt 
werden lassen, nie sich an eine fremde Welt verlieren.—Stifters paidago- 
gische Provinz baut sich naturgemiss in das Erziehungsnetz des 19. Jahr- 
hunderts ein: eine griindliche Volksschule neben einem Volksheer. Sein 
Interesse gilt nicht mehr den Universititen und der individuellen Auslese, 
wie das Goethes, er wendet sich den mittleren und vor allem den Volks- 
schulen zu, denn Bildung und Schule stellen seiner Meinung nach volks- 
wahre Gemeinschaften her, die ein notwendiges Gehiuse fiir das Indivi- 
duum sind. Es ist gewiss nie zu dem idealen Unterrichtsministerium unter 
Grillparzer gekkommen, von dem er getriumt hatte, aber er hat in persén- 
licher Anstrengung auf taglichen Wegen zu tiaglicher Arbeit den Goethe- 
schen Bildungsbegriff zu einem Volksgut zu machen versucht, so wie er die 
klassische Landschaft in seinem Schrifttum bauerlich beglaubigt hat. 

In den Bereich der Griechheit gehért auch die Tageshelligkeit aller 
Stifterschen Erzihlungen. Vom friihen Morgen an bis zum spaten Feier- 
abend entrollt sich ein Menschenschicksal. Stifter liebt die herben feuchten 
Morgen und seine stimmigen Menschen bewegen sich mit natiirlicher 
Sicherheit durch die Mittagshelle. Die Nacht ist ein gesundes entspannendes 
Intervall. Abgesehn von den allerersten Arbeiten, noch unter der Botmis- 
sigkeit literarischer Vorbilder, hat sich Stifter von der Damonie spater 
Stunden fern gehalten. Seine Menschen sind mehr oder minder von seinem 
eigenen Schlage und diirfen wie er sagen: “Ich bin kriaftig, esse und trinke 
wie ein Fronarbeiter und schlafe trefflich.’”” Stifter ist nicht nur in seiner 
bewussten Abkehr von Abgriinden dem alten Goethe gefolgt, er teilt auch 
sein positives Bekenntnis zum Licht. 

Im spaten Schrifttum Goethes wird die Oktoberhelligkeit der Land- 
schaft tiberaus fiihlbar. A. Grolmann hat sehr aufschlussreich darauf hinge- 
wiesen, wie Herbstgefiihle zum Wendepunkt der Goetheschen Novelle 
werden.“ Und wenn man sich vergegenwirtigt, wie Ottilie in den Wahlver- 
wandtschaften vom Taktschlag der Drescher bewegt wird und in ihm so viel 
Lebendiges verborgen sieht, so klingt hier etwas von den erlebnisreichen 
und leidenschaftslosen Nachsommertagen an, die fiir Stifter zu den grossen 
Tagen der Dankbarkeit gegen das Leben geworden sind. Er hat die Tages- 
helligkeit in der Sattheit dieser Tage, die zu reif und zu vollendet sind, um 
weltschmerzliche Schatten zu dulden, bis ins Letzte gesteigert. Die noch 
etwas angekrinkelte Ichstimmung im Herbst des Hochwalds verschwindet 
bald und wandelt sich in die Oktoberklarheit der Erlebnishéhen, “‘schéner 
und inniger als alle Farben des Frihlings und des Sommers.”* Zwischen 


2 An Amalie Stifter, 14. juni 1866. 
8 A. v. Grolmann, Goethes Novelle (GRM IX, 1921), p. 181 ff. 
“4 Hochwald 1, 233. 
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Friihling und Herbst schwingt das Leben der Kinder im Katzensilber und 
der Erwachsenen im Nachsommer. “Einmal im spaten Herbst . . . da alle 
Gestriucher schon die gelben Blatter fallen liessen” fragt der Waldarzt 
Margarita: “Habt Ihr mich wohl lieb?’* Im tiefen Herbst trennen sich 
Viktor und Hanna (Hagestolz), und wieder im Herbst erscheint der weisse 
Mantel auf dem Schloss (Bergmilch). Es ist schon spit im Herbst, bis der 
Major zu Brigitta und Sohn heimfindet (Brigitta). Herbst ist es, als Heinrichs 
Vater sein Geburtshaus wiedersieht; im Herbst bindet sich das junge Paar 
und Herbst war es als Risach Haus und Tal verlassen musste (Nachsom- 
mer). Und so ergeht es dem Waldginger. Und mit einem Spaitsommernach- 
mittag, der sich gegen Herbst neigt, beginnen die Fahrten Witikos. Was 
bei Goethe Neuland war, wird hier Spitgliick, das Nietzsche spiter ins 
Dionysische erhebt. 

Wenn Nietzsche einmal gesagt hat, dass Goethe in der Geschichte der 
Deutschen ein Zwischenfall ohne Folgen ist, so lehrt Entfernung uns, dass 
Stifters Lebenskampf dort fortsetzt, wo Goethes W anderjahre enden. In der 
umfriedeten Kultur seiner Menschen, die bewusst im Tale verwurzelt sind, 
lebt der alte Glaube an das Homerische weiter. Von hier aus beginnen sie 
ihre Lehrjahre und Witikoziige, um sich ihre umhegte Heimat neu zu 
erwerben. Was im Zeichen Goethescher Niichternheit und herbstlichen 
Ruhens hier entsteht, ist eine nachsommerliche Griechheit, deren leiden- 
schaftsloser Reichtum fiir uns Biedermeier heisst. Es ist kein Klassizismus, 
keine asthetische Form, sondern eine menschliche Seinsméglichkeit, wie es 
die eingedeutschte Antike der Schinkelbauten war. 

Es ist ein Verdienst von A. Holske,"* dass er den Begriff Zeitkrisis, den 
Benno v. Wiese nur fiir die jungdeutschen Kreise herangezogen hatte, 
gewissermassen zu einem allgemeingiiltigen Biedermeierproblem erhoben 
hat. Er legt damit Nachdruck auf die widerspruchsvollen Spannungen, die 
zwischen dem humanistischen Nachsommergliick und den Fortschrittsfan- 
faren des politischen Biirgertums des Jahres 48 bestanden. Stifters Zeit- 
genossen, von der industriellen Wirklichkeit bedringt, haben nur iiberaus 
schmerzlich und vielfach unbefriedigend zu einem neuen Wirklichkeitsbe- 
wusstsein vordringen kénnen. Und die Wege dazu waren nicht immer die 
selben. Ein Teil der Denker hat dieses weltanschauliche Ringen um die 
Identitat von Ich und Zeit auf konservativem Boden ausgetragen, das 
heisst im Bereiche der Dauerwerte eines unpolitischen Biirgertums. Stifter, 
und mit ihm viele der Besten, hat sich nicht geschimt konservativ zu 
heissen, wenn es nun schon einmal einer Marktaufschrift bedarf. ‘‘Candor, 
honesty, loyalty,” die A. Holske etwas iibereilt zu iiberalterten Mittel- 
standstugenden des 18. Jahrhunderts stempelt, sind von Stifter noch als 
Dauerwerte empfunden worden. Selbst Entsagung hat er noch als ein 
Urphanomen der sittlichen Menschheit akzeptiert. Er steht zweifellos den 
politischen Aufklarungsformen des westeuropidischen Liberalismus fern 
und entzieht sich der modischen Relativierung durch ein homerisches Be- 
jahen des stammhaften Seins. Von schwerfalligerem Schlage als Laube, 
Gutzkow oder Heine muss er Bewahrer des Lebensfihigen sein, muss er 
sich mit den bleibenden Verhiltnissen in der vergehenden Zeit beschaftigen. 


1% Mappe mr, 133. 

% A. Holske, “Stifter and the Biedermeier Crisis” (Studies in Honor of J. A. Walz 1941), 
p. 262, 269, 282. 

B. v. Wiese, Zeitkrisis und Biedermeier in Laubes “Das junge Europa und Immermanns 
Epigonen (Dichtung und Volkstum 1935), pp. 163 ff. 
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Er erreicht seine Identitét von Ich und Zeit in einem frommen Bekenntnis 
qu Bestand und Sein. Der Zeitpunkt ist gkommen, in dem der europiische 
Mensch Goethes, der seine eigene Nation zum Héchsten gesteigert hatte, 
mit vertrauender Sicherheit in ihr ausruht. 

Mit Hinblick auf die weltanschaulichen Umstinde bleibt es eine offene 
Frage, wie weit Holske recht hat, in dieser Nachfolge Goethes nichts als die 
“inability of the conservative sector of Biedermeier” zu sehn, im Vergleich 
to “the essential fact” eines progressiven jungdeutschen Programms. Was 
hier sichtbar wird, ohne einem von beiden Lebensberechtigung und Wert 
abzusprechen, ist eine Generationsspaltung, in der Biirgerkultur gegen 
Biirgerfortschritt steht. In der deutschen Seelengeschichte des 19. Jahr- 
hunderts stehn immer wieder Einzelne in der Nachfolge Goethes und was 
sie schaffen, bleibt Urkunde jener Millionen, die das Jahrhundert nicht 
industrialisiert hat. Stifter und Grillparzer folgt Nietzsche, der im letzten 
doch immer der Griechheit verhaftet ist und ihm folgt eine neue Jugend, 
die den Weg nach innen sucht und so die Malerkolonien in Dachau und 
Worpswede, die Stuttgarter am Rhein, der Miinchner Dichterkreis, “‘das 
innere Reich,’’—sie alle suchen eine Verbundenheit mit dem Substanziellen 
inmitten der illusionslosen Wirklichkeit des Fortschritts. Wir stehn vor 
seltsam gemischten Altersgruppen. Nebeneinander und gegeneinander gehn 
Konservative und Revolutionire, Klassiker und Romantiker, Nationale 
und Internationale in das 20. Jahrhundert hiniiber, bis die strenge Stimme 
Georges das Stiftererbe wieder in die leidenschaftslosen Worte des Engels 
presst: “Dir ruft die Erde zu, der du entstammst!” (Teppich des Lebens, 
Vorspiel XV.) 

MARIANNE THALMANN 
Wellesley College 











GENRES CRITICISM AND THE SIGNIFICANCE 
OF WARTON’S ESSAY ON POPE 


I 


IT HAS LONG been rather widely held that before volume one of Joseph 
i Warton’s Essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope appeared in 1756 all 
i was eulogy of Pope and his poetry; all, that is, except the disparagements of 
his enemies in Grub Street, which cannot be taken as representing the public 
h esteem in which he was held by his contemporaries generally. As recently 
as 1938, Professor Root, in the preface of his very stimulating book on Pope, 
made the following statement: ‘‘To his delighted contemporaries he was 
the ‘Prince of English Poets,’ his throne on the topmost peak of the English 
Parnassus.’ There is considerable evidence to show that Pope was so 
regarded about the time of his death, as well as earlier and later.? 
: It has likewise been widely believed that in 1756 volume one of Warton’s 
: Essay broke radically with the conventional esteem in which: Pope was held 
and marked the beginnings of a series of efforts to revaluate Pope’s poetry 
and to place him much lower in the poetic hierarchy than he had been. Typi- 


cal of those who held this point of view regarding Warton is Edith Morley. 
In 1921 she wrote: 


... The Essay was an original and daring piece of criticism, which marked the author out as 
an independent thinker, who refused to bow the head to the “commonsense” verdicts of his day. 
To venture to say in 1756 that Pope was a great Wit, but that he was not among the greatest 
poets, “not, assuredly in the same rank with Spenser, Shakespeare and Milton,” was to throw 
down a challenge to accepted opinions.* 


Essentially the same position as Miss Morley’s was taken by Johannes 
Kroker in 1933.4 It is the position, of course, of those who, following Gosse 
and others, looked upon the Warton brothers as romanticists breaking with 
neo-classicism. 

It has not, I think, been properly recognized that, even before the ap- 
pearance of Warton’s first volume, there was some tendency not to regard 
Pope as the greatest poet of England. There is evidence of attempts before 
1756 to limit or qualify praise of Pope’s poetry in a manner similar to that 
which was to become characteristic of Warton’s criticism of Pope. 

This sort of qualification of Pope’s prestige as poet is present in an 
anonymous article entitled “The Ballance of the Poets,” which appeared 
in the short-lived Museum in 1746. In it the great poets of the world are 
rated on what the author calls the “particular parts” of their poetry and 
are also given a final rating based, not on the sum of the scores made on the 
“parts,”’ but on the author’s estimate of their work as a whole and its rela- 
tive importance when compared to that of other great poets. Pope comes 
off fairly well in the “particular parts,” though he rates highest in none and 
is specifically placed below Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton in some 
: “parts.” But it is the “final estimates” that are important: Homer and 



















1 Robert Kilburn Root, The Poetical Career of Alexander Pope (Princeton, 1938), p. [vl]. 

? See, for instance, William Mason’s Musaeus (1744), in his Poems (York, 1796), 1, 5-10; 
Thomas Gray, Correspondence (ed. Paget Toynbee and Leonard Whibley, Oxford, 1935), 1, 
229; Gray’s Essays and Criticisms (ed. C. S. Northup, Boston [1909]), p. 98; The Works of 
Alexander Pope, Esq. (ed. W. Warburton, London, 1752), 1, x. Similar evidence of Pope’s poetic 
fame about 1744 and after could be presented many times over, but to little purpose. 

8 “Joseph Warton’s Criticism of Pope,”” MLN, xxxvi (May, 1921), 276. 

* Alexander Pope in der Beurteilung des XVIII. Jahrhunderts (Breslau, 1933), ». 101. 
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Shakespeare rank highest; Milton is next; in the third rank is Virgil; in 
the fourth among others comes Spenser; and in the fifth along with others 
is Pope. The explanation of the need for a category called ‘‘Final Estimate”’ 
is of particular significance: 

This general Estimate is also . . . peeores' . .., as some of the Articles, particularly that of 
Ordonnance, are applied equally to every ies of Poetry; so that a Satirist will be rated as 
high, in that Article, as an Epic Poet; provided his Ordonnance be as perfect for Satire, as that 
of the other is for Heroic Poetry. Upon this Account, Justice to the Manes of the diviner Poets 
requires that we should acknowledge their Preeminence upon the Whole, after having thus set 
their Inferiors upon a Level with them in particular Parts.® 


It is clear that, like Warton, the critic is revaluing Pope and on the grounds 
that satire is one thing and epic and tragedy are quite different things. In 
other words, genres criticism is being used in the revaluation of Pope’s 
poetry and in placing him below Shakespeare, Milton, and Spenser. 

This article in The Museum can well be looked upon as the work of 
someone who felt that his taste was at variance with accepted opinion as 
to Pope and his proper place as poet. In fact, it is regarded by Kroker* as 
one of two examples of radical departure from conventional criticism of 
Pope before Warton’s first volume.’ Of considerably greater significance in 
demonstrating the tendency to qualify Pope’s prestige as poet before the 
appearance of Warton’s Essay is evidence found in three rather conventional 
early biographies of Pope. 

An anonymous biographer, writing in 1744, concluded his brief work 
with a panegyric. He called Pope “‘the greatest Poet this or any Age ever 
produced, if we consider him in the several kinds of that art wherein he 
excell’d.’’® The qualifying clause is most significant. By implication it limits 
Pope’s greatness as poet to the genres which he practiced. Likewise it pre- 
cludes any comparison of Pope with poets working primarily in other genres, 
as, for instance, Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton. 

William Ayre, another of Pope’s early biographers, was inclined in 1745 

to think that Pope was England’s greatest poet—past, present, and future 
—; but he too made an interesting reservation. 
The Stile of Milton, nor his manner, belong’d not to our Poet, Milton’s Fame is built upon a 
lasting Foundation, without a Rival in any Respect; but neither could he [Milton] have come 
near our Poet, attempting in his Manner, less still could our Poet do in the Hudibrastick Way, 
though he admir’d Butler, he did nothing to resemble him. 


It is noteworthy, I think, that Ayre, who considered Waller and Dryden 
the best masters in numbers whom Pope could have chosen, qualified his 
praise of Pope by limiting it to the heroic couplet (the middle style) and 
recognized that Milton was secure as master of blank verse (the high style). 

The tendency to qualify praise of Pope was even more clearly defined 
in the brief life of Pope by Robert Shiels, published in 1753. Shiels stated: 


5 The Museum, 11 (1746), 168-169. The pagination of this volume is faulty; the pages are 
numbered consecutively through “184” and drop back to “149” again; the article begins on the 
second page marked “165.” 

Op. cit., p. 132. 

7 There is, perhaps, some justification for this view, as this article and the other one cited 
by Kroker in this connection appeared in The Museum and as The Museum was edited by Mark 
Akenside and numbered Joseph Warton and William Collins among its contributors (Walter 
Graham, English Literary Periodicals [New York, 1930], p. 166.) 

a fe The Life of Alexander Pope, Esq. (London [Printed for Weaver Bickerton], 1744), pp. 
70. 
* Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Alexander Pope (London, 1745), u, 48. 
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[Pope] is allowed to have been one of the first rank amongst the poets of our nation, and to 
acknowledge the superiority of none but Shakespeare, Milton, and Dryden. With the tyo 
former, it is unnatural to compare him, as their province in writing is so very different. Pope 
has never attempted the drama, nor published an Epic Poem, in which these two distinguished 
genius’s have so wonderfully succeeded. Though Pope’s genius was great, it was yet of so dif. 
ferent a cast from Shakespear’s, and Milton’s, that no comparison can be justly formed. But 
. .. between him and Dryden, there is a great similarity of writing and a very striking coinci- 
dence of genius.'® 


Thus Shiels not only qualifies his praise of Pope but explicitly places him 
below Shakespeare and Milton, and on the basis of genres criticism. 

It should, perhaps, be emphasized that the three biographies from which 
the foregoing evidence was drawn are thoroughly conventional accounts 
of Pope’s life and works. The very pedestrian nature of these biographies 
adds weight to the evidence presented here. The author of the Weaver- 
Bickerton life, Ayre, and Shiels, in varying degrees, made approximately 
the same qualification of Pope’s position, one which would, on the basis of 
genres exploited or style used, differentiate Pope’s poetry from that of 
Spenser, Shakespeare, or Milton. This fact demonstrates that the point of 
view in question must have had considerable currency before volume one 
of Warton’s Essay was published. 

Now what is the significance of the fact that Warton’s position with 
regard to Pope’s poetry was anticipated in part? Are we to consider the 
three biographers as well as the author of ‘“‘The Ballance of the Poets” 
as writers attempting innovations in literary taste? Should we look upon 
them as precursors of romanticism? I think not. There is a much simpler 
explanation, one which is ingrained in neo-classicism itself. It is suggested 
by a remark which Professor Sherburn, who minimizes the alleged hostility 
of Warton towards Pope, has made with regard to Warton: “His Dedica- 
tion hardly does more than reaffirm the commonplace of neo-classical crit- 
icism than ranks the epic, tragedy and great ode as the higher poetry, and 
the genres written by Pope as the lesser poetry.’ The evidence presented 
thus far in this paper tends to support Sherburn’s observation. It is clear 
that, like Warton, the writers we have been considering qualified their praise 
of Pope’s poetry in a manner that would, on the basis of genres or style, 
differentiate it from the poetry of Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton. A 
cursory glance at the history of criticism will show, moreover, that genres 
criticism was part of the neo-classic heritage. 

From the Italian renaissance to Pope’s own day it had been commonly 
held by various neo-classic critics that epic, tragedy, and the great ode, in 
varying orders of superiority, constituted the supreme poetic genres and 
that the epistle, the essay, and satire were among the inferior ones. H. B. 
Charlton states that Scaliger and Minturno were obsessed with the idea of 
dividing poetry into kinds,” and Charlton and F. M. Padelford agree that 
critics who divided poetry into kinds were concerned with ranking the 
kinds in order of relative merit from tragedy or epic down to satire and 
various minor types.'* And Castelvetro went so far, according to Charlton, 
as to deny that satire is poetry—since satire imitates manners and philoso- 


” “The Life of Pope,” in The Lives of the Poets. . . by Mr. Cibber and Other Hands (Lon- 
don, 1753), v, 247-248. 

The Early Career of Alexander Pope (Oxford, 1934), p. 10. 

2 Castelvetro’s Theory of Poetry (Manchester, 1913), p. 139. 

8 Charlton, op. cit., p. 141; and Padelford, Select Translations from Scaliger’s Poetics, Yale 
Studies in English, xxv1 (New York, 1905), 20. 
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hy rather than men or men in action.“ An Essay upon Poetry, the rather 

conventional poetic of the Earl of Mulgrave, illustrates the recognition of 
the superiority of epic and tragedy by English neo-classicists during the 
Restoration. To illustrate further the notion that, during the seventeenth 
century and especially the latter part of it, tragedy and epic enjoyed a re- 
pute not shared by other varieties of poetry, one has only to think of the 
quantity of ink spilled in France and England on these two kinds of poetry. 
The general acceptance of genres criticism in the early eighteenth century 
was implied by a remark in Pope’s humorous piece A Receit to make an 
Epick Poem, which appeared in The Guardian in 1713. Pope approached 
the culinary study of poetry in this fashion: “I shall begin with Epick 
Poetry, because the Criticks agree it is the greatest Work Human Nature 
is capable of.’"® That Pope had his tongue in his cheek is beside the point 
—the remark shows the wide currency of the implications of genres criti- 
cism. 

This brief examination of the background of genres criticism helps to 
explain why Warton was anticipated in part. It also relates the framework 
of Warton’s criticism of Pope to the neo-classic pre-occupation with genres 
as such and to the tendency to value some genres more highly than others. 
Now it would be possible to conclude at this point that Joseph Warton was 
an orthodox neo-classicist who judged Pope in terms of a long-accepted 
neo-classic doctrine and found him wanting. It would, perhaps, be conven- 
ient to be able to pigeonhole Warton once and for all as a neo-classicist. 
But that, I think, would be to miss much of the significance of Warton’s 
critical position. Traditional genres criticism will account for the partial 
anticipation of Warton’s Essay by the writers considered above, but in his 
Essay Warton incorporated critical tendencies that cannot be explained in 
terms of genres alone. In fact, he gave a new direction to genres criticism, 
one which was to serve a cause far removed from neo-classicism. 


II 


Regardless of what label we may apply to Joseph Warton today, he was 

conscious himself of making something of a break with the poetry of his 
immediate predecessors and with that of Pope in particular; he did think 
of himself either as an innovator in, or restorer of, poetic taste, and he con- 
sistently upheld, throughout his literary career, the aim stated in the 
“Advertisement” to Odes (1746): 
The Public has been so much accustom’d of late to didactic Poetry alone, and Essays on moral 
Subjects, that any work where the imagination is much indulged, will perhaps not be relished 
or regarded. The author therefore of these pieces is in some pain least certain austere critics 
should think them too fanciful and descriptive. But as he is convinced that the fashion of 
moralizing in verse has been carried too far, and as he looks upon Invention and Imagination to 
be the chief faculties of a Poet, so he will be happy if the following Odes may be look’d upon as 
an attempt to bring back Poetry into its right c e].1? 


In the first place, it is apparent, I think, that Warton as a practicing poet 
was conscious of a conflict of interests between his type of poetry and that 
making up a large share of Pope’s poetic output. In the second place, it is 
apparent that this awareness of conflict is combined with the rudiments 


4 Op. cit., p. 60. 

4% Spingarn, Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century (Oxford, 1909), m1, 295, vv. 12-15. 
% The Prose Works of Alexander Pope, t (ed. Norman Ault, Oxford, 1936), 115. 

17 Odes on Various Subjects (London, 1746), p. 2. 
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of genres criticism as Warton was to develop it in the Essay. These rudiments 
are in particular the distinction between didactic or moral poetry and 
‘“‘work where the imagination is much indulged” and the assertion that in- 
vention and imagination are “‘the chief faculties of a Poet.” 

When Warton did develop genres criticism in the Essay on the Genius 
and Writings of Pope, he gave emphases to it that are not to be found in the 
materials cited earlier in this paper and that are scarcely warranted in terms 
of the prevailing neo-classicism of Pope’s period. Warton emphasized in- 
vention (originality of fable and machinery) and imagination (creation of 
concrete visual and other images) and the sublime and the pathetic in poet- 
ry more than was strictly orthodox for a neo-classicist. In this respect he 
shows the influence, among other forces, of the growing enthusiasm for 
Longinus as it was developing in England'* and a marked dissatisfaction 
with poetry which draws its materials and images from the everyday life 
of civilized, sophisticated man in society. Moreover, when Warton applied 
genres criticism to Pope’s poetic work he carried it considerably farther 
than it had been developed in the writers cited for the period from 1744 
to 1756. Unlike the anonymous authors of “The Ballance of the Poets” 
and 6f the Weaver-Bickerton life, and unlike Ayre and Shiels, he was not 
satisfied to use genres criticisms to differentiate Pope from Spenser, or 
Shakespeare, or Milton, and perhaps, thereby, to place him outside the 
rank of poets of the highest class. In Warton genres criticism—given a new 
impetus by his keen interest in invention, imagination, the sublime, and 
the pathetic as these concepts were being developed currently—resulted 
in a stratification of Pope’s poems as poetic and unpoetic and in a trunca- 
tion of Pope as a man of poetic genius. 

The stratification is apparent when one examines Warton’s observations 
on representative poems by Pope. The early descriptive poetry is condemned 
because the images are too generalized, and because Pope, unlike Milton, 
does not exalt the reader.’® The Essay on Criticism is a masterpiece of its 
kind but not poetry; it shows the clear head and strong sense, which char- 
acterize Pope, rather than warmth of imagination and luxury of fancy.” 
Pope’s later writings, that is, the Dunciad, the Essay on Man, the Moral 
Essays and Epistles and Satires, will perish. On the other hand, Pope’s 
fame among posterity will depend upon Windsor Forest, the Rape of the 
Lock, and Eloisa to Abelard, along with the Elegy, for it is in these poems 
principally that Pope appears most a poet.”! 

The poems of Pope that Warton classifies as poetry are so labeled be- 
cause they contain the substances that Warton demanded in poetry. The 
Rape appealed primarily because of the power of imagination shown in the 
adaption of the Rosicrucian machinery.” The Elegy was admired by Warton 


48 See Samuel H. Monk, The Sublime: A Study of Critical Theories in XVIII-Century 
England (New York, 1935), especially pp. 103 and 233. 

19 Essay, 1 (1756), 23-27; 40. 

% [bid., 1, 101; 103. 

% Tbid., 1, 346-347. Unlike Warton, the anonymous author of the Weaver-Bickerton life, 
Ayre, and Shiels do not single out Windsor Forest, The Rape of the Lock, the Eloise, and the 
Elegy as the poems most worthy of praise. They think quite as highly of other poems, including 
An Essay on Criticism, An Essay on Man, the Moral Essays, Epistles, Satires, and The Dunciad. 
(See Weaver-Bickerton Life, pp. 48-49, for The Dunciad and Moral Essays; pp. 67-68, for 
Moral Essays. See Ayre, op. cit., 1, 246, for The Dunciad ; 11, 26, for the Moral Essays; u, 188, 
for the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot; 1, 329, for An Essay on Man. See Shiels, op. cit., v, 223, for the 
Pastorals; v, 228, for An Essay on Criticism; v, 242, for The Dunciad.) 

2 Essay, 1, 236-237; cf. pp. 230 and 257. 
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because of its tenderness and pathos.” The Eloisa also appealed to Warton 
because of its pathos; likewise he was taken by the description of the lonely 
convent walls and by the melancholy and awful atmosphere which per- 
vaded them.** On the other hand, the poems that did not present the sub- 
stances that Warton demanded in poetry were condemned as ephemeral in 
their appeal. Satiric and moral poetry are not of lasting value, thought 
Warton, because the facts and characters that they deal in will be forgotten 
and, consequently,’ the poignancy and propriety will be little relished. 
Warton summed the matter up thus: the late poems would perish and the 
poems praised live, “for Wit and Satire are transitory and perishable, but 
Nature and Passion are eternal.’”* 

When, at the conclusion of volume two of the Essay, Warton assigned 
Pope to the second rank as a poet, he was doing so in part on the grounds 
that satire and epistle and essay are inferior genres; but the emphasis that 
he placed, throughout the two volumes of the Essay, upon imagination, 
sublimity, and pathos as the marks of the most “poetic poetry’’—that is, 
real poetry—is so great as to leave the reader, not with the feeling of the 
neo-classicist that essay, epistle, and satire are not as great as epic and 
tragedy, but with the feeling that they are probably not poetry at all, or if 
poetry, then poetry of an insignificant order.™ 

Whether or not he understood the ultimate implications of what he 
was doing, Warton helped materially, with the type of criticism practiced in 
the Essay, to establish a dichotomy between what he called the man of 
“sense’”’ and the “true poet.’’ Consciously or otherwise, he was helping to 
establish the fundamental cleavage between classicism and romanticism 
as they worked themselves out in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
This point can be illustrated in terms of the continuum of consciousness. 
The neo-classicist of Pope’s variety demonstrated, in effect, that such and 
such areas of experience constitute the principal interest of the artist, ruling 
out or de-emphasizing meanwhile much of the continuum of consciousness. 
Warton said that other areas of experience constitute the domain of the 
artist, ruling out meanwhile much of that part of the continuum of con- 
sciousness which Pope, and many neo-classicists, had preferred largely to 
exploit. Warton asserted dogmatically that ‘“‘solid observations on human 
life” and ‘‘morality” cannot constitute poetry; or, stating the matter affir- 
matively, that “The Sublime and the Pathetic are the two chief nerves of all 
genuine poesy.’’ To put the matter another way, he definitely restricted 
the area of experience in which the imagination of the poet can be presumed 


% Tbid., 1, 258. 

* Tbid., 1, 311 and 346; 329-331; 336. 

% Tbid., 1, 347. 

* It may be objected that Warton placed Pope above Dryden at the top of the second 
rank of poets. In this connection an observation made by Wooll seems pertinent: “But yet, 
notwithstanding my love and veneration for his memory . . . I must presume to hazard an 
opinion, that he has either placed Pope too high, or in his separate sections has not done him 
justice. I venture not to say on which side the mistake lies; but, if Pope is just above Dryden, 
he had more genius than Dr. Warton allows him; and, vice versa, if he has not more genius 
than is attributed to him; if he is more the poet of reason than of fancy, that situation is surely 
above his pretensions” (Rev. John Wooll, Biographical Memoirs of . . . Joseph Warton (Lon- 
don, 1806], p. 74). The placing of Pope above Dryden looks like a defensive move on Warton’s 
part. Oliver Elton thought that Warton, believing that Pope’s fame was falling too a 
— his weight in favor of Pope (A Survey of English Literature, 1730-1780 [New York, 1928}, 
I, 339). 

7 Essay, I, X. 
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to operate, and in doing so he restricted it in a way that was to prove con- 
genial to romanticism when it did emerge and to the “high seriousness” of 
Matthew Arnold likewise. 

So far as critical theory is concerned, Warton probably remained close 
to a neo-classica] position. But there is no blinking the fact that his neo- 
classicism and his use of genres criticism show modifications away from the 
tradition. He certainly felt strongly the influence of the Longinian line of 
thought. His taste in poetry seems to have been attracted more toward 
Greece, Italy, and renaissance England and less toward France than had 
been common. His own poetry has a somewhat more primitive cast than 
the poetry that we designate by the term Augustan. Gosse claimed far 
too much for Warton’s alleged romanticism, but, at least, he was right in 
recognizing a sensibility, if not an intellect, that was striving for a variety 
of poetic expression and taste that the example of the urbane and witty 
Mr. Pope was not calculated to foster. 

Paul F. LEEpy 
Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 
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madolade // 


1 ff. beret se aoe 

lif. peoda gehwy eor 

45f. Hropwulf ond Hrodgar // suhtorfedran 

71 ff. se//bearn Eadwines 

90  se//burgwarenafruma 

95f. he // frea Myrginga 

97f. Ealhhild // tcwen dugupe // dohtor Eadwines 
106f. monige men // modum wlonce // ba pe wel cupan 
129f. wreccan // Wudga ond Hama 

135f. scripende // gleomen gumena 

141f. eal // leoht ond lif somod 
predicate 


wordhord onleac 


47 ff. forwrecon Wicinga cynn // Ingeldes ord forbigdan // forheowan (xt Heorote) 


Hea®dobeardna pr 


lof gewyrced 


// 


infinitive construction 
54 ff. singan ond sec 


// eorlscipe efnan 


leohteste hond .. . // heortan unhneaweste . . . 


lond // mines feder epel 
Eastgotan // frodne ond godne fader Unwenes 


golde // werum ond wifum 


cnosle bidezled // freomaegum feor 


140f. dom areran 
object 

72 £. 

95 f. 

113 f. 

129f. wun 
predicative 

52 f. 

139 gydda gleaw 


ne // geofum unhneawne 


genitive construction 


megpa // folca 

Midicyaheges // Eormanrices // wrabes werlogan 
para manna // ealra 

hringa // beorhtra beaga 

winburga // wiolane ond wilna ond Wala rices 


dative construction 


Ealhhilde // felre freopuwebban 
pam // scillingrime 


93 ff. Eadgilse // minum hleodryhtne // leofum 
adj. modifier 


hwinende // giellende 


adv. modifier 
8 eastan // of 
55 


Ongle 


fore mengo // in meoduhealle 


Five cases are left: 


Gotena cyning // burgwarena fruma 

beag // gledlicne mabpum 

wrest monna // cniht wesende 

flette // mynelicne mappum 

mid Ealhhilde // Hredcyninges (Eormanrices) 


1 The patronymic Folewalding is hardly to be taken as a variation of Fin (line 27). 
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VARIATION IN WIDSITH 


THE TECHNIC OF VARIATION is not exemplified in the thulas of 
Widsith.’ In the rest of the poem a number of variations occur. I take up 
first those variations which agree in grammatical construction with the 


words varied: 








hafad (under heofonum) heahfestne dom 


n spell // mznan . . . hu me cynegode cystum dohten 
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In the first two of these the variations are grammatically parallel to the 
words varied (subject or object as the case may be) but occur in separate 
constructions. In the other three cases the variations differ in grammatical 
function from the words which they vary. Thus, @rest monna modifies the 
verb geslog while cniht wesende has an adjectival function, temporal though 
it is in meaning. The datives of accompaniment flette and Ealhhilde (ex. 
pressed without mid in the case of flette, with mid in the case of Ealhhilde) 
are grammatically subordinated to the words which they vary; grammati- 
cally speaking, they merely accompany mabbum and Hredcyninges (Eorman- 
rices) respectively, although equal to these in stylistic rank and made en- 
phatic by position.* 

It remains to classify the three-member variation Hredcyninges 7 // 
Eormanrices 8 // wrabes werlogan 9. No classification of this variation can 
be made, however, until the exact meaning of its third member, wrapes 
werlogan, has been determined. Over a hundred years ago Thorpe trans- 
lated wrapes werlogan with ‘the fierce faith-breaker,”* and his interpretation 
has become traditional in Widsithian scholarship. In my edition of Widsith 
(pp. 35-38 and 141-144) I challenged this interpretation, on the ground 
that, in history and story alike, Ermanric figures, not as a treaty-breaker 
but as a judge who punishes treaty-breakers (real and supposed) with the 
utmost rigor of the law.‘ The grossly perverted characterization of Ermanric 
which Thorpe read into the English text fits Widsith least of all; this poem 
reflects an early stage of heroic tradition, a stage close to the historical 
facts. Thorpe’s interpretation of the half-line must be rejected as incredible. 

What are the alternatives? The Swiss scholar K. Jost has proposed one. 

He writes:* 
... wrad werloga ist doch wohl feste Formel (vgl. Andr. 613; 1297). Wenn auch weder Sage 
noch Geschichte von einem “Treubruch” Ermanrichs weiss, so verbietet dies keineswegs, 
werloga auf ihn anzuwenden. Das Wort ist offenbar christlich gefarbt und kann auf irgendeinen 
Widersacher Gottes angewendet werden, z.B. auf die Sodomiter (Gen. 2409; 2530) oder auf 
Holofernes (Jud. 71). Die Uebersetzung “des grausamen Tyrannen” wiirde wohl dem Sinn der 
Stelle entsprechen. 


In commenting on Jost’s views I will begin with his opinion that wrap 
werloga is a fixed formula. He bases this opinion on two Andreas passages, 
the first of which reads: 

deofles larum 


612 hzled, hynfuse, hyrdon to georne, 
wradum werlogan 


‘The men, ready to die, listened too eagerly to the teachings of the devil, to the servants of the 
faithless one [i.e. Satan.’ 


From my translation it will be evident that I take wradum 613 to be the 
dat. pl. of the fem. abstract noun wrapu ‘servitus (service), help,’ here used 
in the personalized, concrete sense ‘servant, helper’ (as also in Guthlac 1363 
and Genesis 174). This of course involves taking werlogan to be a gen. sg. 
(not a dat. sg., as Jost would have it). In other words, I take wradum wer- 


2 For discussions of flette and mid Eathhilde see my edition of the poem (London, 1936), 
and F. Klaeber, Beiblatt zur Anglia rv (1938) 129 ff. 

3 Codex Exoniensis (London, 1842), p. 319. 

* See also my discussions in ELH v (1938) 58 f.; Beiblatt zur Anglia x (1938) 375 f.; and 
MLN turx (1944), 184. 

5 See my discussion in JEGP xxi (1944), 450-452. 

® Literaturblatt fiir germ. und rom. Philologie tv (1937), col. 253. 
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logan to be a variation of deofles larum, the devil’s teachings being person- 
alized, poetically enough, as his helpers. So taken, the variation is smooth 
and easy. As Jost takes it, however, the variation is awkward and harsh: a 
dat. sg. wradum werlogan ‘fierce faith-breaker’ [i.e. Satan] is made to vary 
the gen. sg. deofles, while the dat. pl. /arwm has to go without variation. It 
cannot be denied that now and then we find a variation which does not 
agree in case with the word varied, but agreement is the usual thing in 
the technic of variation, and an interpretation which does not require 
departure from the norm should be given the preference. 

In Andreas 613, then, the combination wrad werloga (adj. plus noun) 
does not occur at all. In Andreas 1297 it occurs, but not as a fixed formula. 
On the contrary, it was the context which led the poet to combine wrad 
with werloga in this particular passage. The Mermedonians’ had been 
scourging Andrew all day with grievous blows. The saint at last turned in 
prayer to God, and called for help against the devil, whom he denounced 
in vigorous terms as the banan manncynnes ‘murderer of mankind’ and 
facnes frumbearn ‘first-born child of treachery.’ At this point Satan took 
the field in person: 

1296 Da Ser etywde se atola gast. 
Wrad werloga wigend lerde 
for pam heremegene, helle dioful, 
awerged in witum, and pet word gecwxd: 


“Slead synnigne ofer seolfes mu®, 
1301 folces gewinnan; nu to feala reordap.” 


Then that hateful spirit appeared on the spot. The infuriated faith-breaker, the devil of hell, 
the one accursed in torments, urged the warriors on in the presence of the multitude, and gave 
orders in these terms: “Hit the scoundrel, the enemy of the people, right in the mouth; now he 
is having too much to say.” 


Evidently Satan was enraged by Andrew’s words and made up his mind to 
silence the saint at once, before he could say more. The werloga is said to 
be wrad because he is angry. And it is natural enough that he should be 
angry after the tongue-lashing which Andrew gave him. But his anger of 
course has a deeper cause besides: the saint is trying to take away Satan’s 
followers the Mermedonians and make them followers of God. The expres- 
sive nu of line 1301 indicates that for Satan patience has ceased to be a 
virtue. 

A concluding observation is now in order. If wra} werloga were actually 
a fixed formula in Old English poetry, one would expect to find some pas- 
sages in which it occurs. But the adjective wrap occurs in combination with 
the noun werloga only twice: in Widsith 9 and in Andreas 1297. As I have 
just shown, the combination is not a fixed formula in the Andreas passage. 
The fixed-formula hypothesis, then, cannot help us in our study of the 
Widsith passage. 

Jost takes up next the use of werloga in religious poetry. He finds that 
the term can be applied to any adversary of God, and he seems to think 
that in this use it no longer means ‘faith-breaker.’ In fact, it can be applied 
to any hardened sinner, and in this religious application its meaning remains 
the same: ‘faith-breaker.’ In religious poetry a werloga is one who has 
broken faith with God. The great werloga is the devil himself, the angel 
who repudiated his allegiance to God and led a revolt against him. The 
other fallen angels are also werlogan, of course. But all men owe allegiance 


7 The deofles begnas ‘devil’s followers’ of Andreas 43. 
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to God, and if they repudiate this allegiance and serve the devil instead, 
they become werlogan. In particular, those who persecute the saints (as do 
the Mermedonians of Andreas) and those who wage war against the He- 
brews, the people of God (as does Holofernes in Judith), are werlogan, 
Finally, those who at doomsday are sent to hell to suffer eternally with the 
devils are thought of as werlogan.® In all these cases the people concerned 
are presented in terms of their relationship to God. They are werlogan 
because they are faithless to their rightful Lord and Master. 

As everybody knows, the old poets in their religious compositions leaned 
heavily on native tradition. In particular, they made God into a Gerinanic 
king, and God’s servants (whether angels or men) into a Germanic dright 
(in Latin, comitatus). There can be little if any doubt that werloga asa 
religious term reflects this relationship of lord and dright, nor that as a 
secular term, in traditional native heroic poetry, it characterized a retainer 
who had proved faithless to his lord. The term does not happen to occur in 
the scanty remains of Old English secular poetry (apart irom the Widsith 
passage under discussion), but its synonym éreowloga occurs in Beowulf 
2847, and it is commonly supposed that the poet here substituted freow 
for the usual wer for the sake of the alliteration. In the Beowulf passage, 
treowlogan designates the retainers who proved false to their oaths of 
allegiance and failed their lord at his time of greatest need. In my opinion 
the werlogan of Widsith 9 in like manner designates faithless subjects of 
King Eormanric. 

As a subject might betray his lord, so a lord might oppress his subjects. 
In Old English, such a lord was called a Jeodhata ‘tyrant.’ It is interesting 
to note that in Judith the wicked Holofernes plays two parts: that of leod- 
hata ‘tyrant’ (in his relationship to his subjects) and that of werloga ‘traitor, 
rebel’ (in his relationship to his Lord). The distinction between Jeodhata 
and werloga is as sharp in Old English as that between tyrant and traitor 
in modern English. So far as I know, Jeodhata is never used of subjects as 
such, and werloga is never used of rulers as such. Ermanric’s harsh measures 
against real or supposed rebels and traitors early won him ill fame as a 
tyrant, and if the Widsith poet had seen fit to mention his tyranny he might 
have done so by calling him a /eodhata. He would not have done so by calling 
him a werloga, a word which (1) does not mean ‘tyrant’ and (2) is applied 
to subjects, not to rulers. 

But it is most unlikely that the poet would have made any derogatory 
reference to Ermanric. In general, the author of Widsith looks favorably 
upon princes. In the whole poem (apart from the passage under discussion) 
not a word can be found that imputes blameworthy conduct to any ruler. 
Even the reference to the Scylding feud is put in terms of praise: we are 
told, not that nephew and uncle became deadly foes, but that they kept 
the peace for a very long time. Would-be interpreters of Widsith 9a would 
do well to note, not only the poet’s praise of Ermanric in lines 88 ff., but 
also the poet’s praise of every lord he mentions. Jost’s translation of wrapes 
werlogan with ‘des grausamen Tyrannen’ is objectionable, not only because 
it gives to werloga a meaning otherwise unknown to English, but also be- 
cause it is not consonant with the tone of the poem as a whole: such lan- 
guage about a prince rings false in the mouth of the Widsith poet. 

In traditional Widsithian scholarship wrapes werlogan, as Thorpe inter- 


* See Christ 1561. 
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preted the phrase, was seen to be out of place in Widsith, but instead of 
questioning Thorpe’s interpretation the older scholars were content to 
reject the passage (the whole prolog, indeed) as a later addition. E. Sievers, 
in his text of 1921, goes so far as to divide the first nine lines of the poem 
into three parts, each by a different poet; he reckons lines 8—9a a “‘very late 
interpolation.”’ But such treatment of the inherited text is no longer looked 
upon with favor in learned circles. Moreover, as we have seen, werloga 
. cannot be used in any period of the English language to mark a prince 
tyrannical, and the problem of interpretation remains, whatever the date 
of the passage. In my edition of Widsith, I translated wrabes werlogan with 
‘hostile to treaty-breakers’ and explained werlogan as a late West Saxon 
form of the dative plural (from earlier werlogum). This rendering of mine 
is essentially sound, but the wording might be improved. First of all, since 
the locution is a variation, wrap is presumably used as a substantive, and 
therefore is best translated ‘foe’ (compare Beowulf 660, 708, 1619).* More- 
over, in the old poetry a man’s true name might be varied by a kenning 
which meant ‘foe of X.’ Thus, in the Ymglingatal the name of King Adils 
of Sweden (the Eadgils of Beowulf) is varied by the kenning Ala dolgr 
‘Onela’s foe.’ This kenning served as an allusion to the most important 
series of events in the life of King A®dils: his long struggle with his uncle, 
King Onela. In the same way, the name of King Hygelac is varied in Beo- 
wulf 1968 by the kenning bonan Ongenpeoes ‘slayer of Ongenpeow.’ Here 
too the kenning alludes to a most important series of events: the campaign 
of Hygelac and his elder brother against King Ongenpeow of Sweden, a 
campaign in which the elder brother lost his life but in which Hygelac, 
now become king of the Geatas, defeated and killed Ongenpeow. I take it 
that wrabes werlogan goes with kennings of this kind, and therefore trans- 
late it with ‘foe of traitors’ or the like. It alludes to Ermanric’s fateful 
struggle against his treacherous subjects the Rosomonorum gens infida, a 
struggle out of which grew the king’s fame as a hero of legend. It is a pecu- 
liarity of the story, as Jordanes tells it, that the leader of the revolt, though 
mentioned, is not named. In Deor, too, the great king’s enemies go nameless. 
One should not be surprised, then, to find the Widsith kenning couched in 
general terms. 

It is worthy of special note that the Widsith poet, like Jordanes, alludes 
to Ermanric’s troubles in terms highly favorable to that ruler. His werlogan 
(plural) answers to the gens infida of the Gothic historian, and, like gens 
infida, puts the king’s rebellious subjects in the wrong. Both writers attrib- 
ute the trouble to evil-doing on the part of the subjects, not of Ermanric, 
and both of them represent the Gothic king as uncompromising in his deal- 
ings with the rebels. Since Jordanes and the Widsith poet lived in periods 
not far apart (the one in the sixth, the other in the seventh century), it 
is only natural that their views about Ermanric are essentially the same.’® 
Later there developed in Germany (whence the Deor poet drew his infor- 
mation) versions of the Ermanric legend which took sides with the rebels 


* In a passage like is him wrad Meotud (Exeter Prayer 90b), it is hard to say whether wra@ is 
a substantive (‘God is his foe’) or an adjective (‘God is angry at him’). 

1° It was one of the great errors of traditional Widsithian scholarship that it interpreted 
the text of Widsith in terms of German legends current hundreds of years later. The scholars 
who followed this tradition paid lip service to the antiquity of Widsith but, in effect, interpreted 
it as if it were a late literary monument. The results achieved in Germany by this method were 
piously set down in English dress by R. W. Chambers in his edition of the . They may be 
found essentially unchanged in as recent a work as C. Brady’s Legends of Ermanaric (1943). 
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and made the king into a tyrant or, alternatively, into the dupe of a wicked 
counselor. Widsith shows no trace of either of these developments. 

We are now ready to classify the three-member variation under discus- 
sion. Formally speaking, it belongs to a type in which one member is an 
adjective (used as a substantive) with a dependent noun. I give three paral- 
lels from Beowulf, all in the nominative case: 


eode weord Denum, 


1815 ebeling, to yppan per se ober wes, 
hzle hildedeor, Hrodgar grette 


‘the one dear to the Danes, the prince, the hero brave in battle, went to the high-seat where the 
other [man] was, he greeted Hrothgar.’ 


Here Beowulf is specified by a three-member variation, one member of 
which, the expression weord Denum, is an adjective (used as a substantive) 
with dependent noun. In this case the adjective phrase comes first. It may 
equally well come second, or last. It comes second in the following: 


1870 Gecyste ba cyning, epelum god, 
cegien Scyldinga, Segn betstan 


‘Then ro king, the one good in ancestry, the lord of the Scyldings, kissed the best thane [i.e. 
Beowulf].’ 


It comes last in the following: 


1368 Deah pe hz@stapa hundum geswenced, 
heorot, hornum trum, holtwudu sece 


‘Though the stag pressed hard by hounds, the hart, the one strong of horn, seek the forest, 


I add three more parallels in oblique cases. First I give an example in 
the dative, from Beowulf: 


2169 Hygelace wes, 
nida heardum, nefa swyde hold 


‘To Hygelac, to the one brave in battle, [his] nephew was very true.’ 


Next, an example in the accusative, from the Stanzaic Poem: 
169 ponne he Crist dyde, 
wereda wulderfrean, womman leasne 


‘as he [i.e. the devil] tempted Christ, the glorious Lord of hosts, the one free from sins.’ 


Finally, an example in the genitive, from Elene: 


877 heht pa asettan sawolleasne, 
life belidenes lic, on eordan, 
unlifigendes 


‘then he said to put on the ground the dead man, the body of the one parted from life, [the 
body] of the lifeless one.’ 


Note that in the last example life belidenes is a possessive genitive construc- 
tion dependent on /ic, much as wrapes werlogan is a possessive genitive con- 
struction dependent on ham 7. 

Kemp MALONE 


The Johns Hopkins University 





OUR INDISPENSABLE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


“RARELY,” WROTE TAINE of the Dunciad, “has so much talent been 
spent to produce so much ennui.’ Even the powerfully-conceived conclud- 
ing scene annoyed him. Milton, in Paradise Lost, had described the creative 
process as light and order progressively encroaching upon the domain of 
Chaos and Old Night. Pope, in portraying the triumph of Dulness, imagined 
the process in reverse. 

In vain, in vain,—the all-composing Hour 

Resistless falls: The Muse obeys the Power. 


She comes! she comes! the sable Throne behold 
Of Night Primeval, and of Chaos old! 


Fancy and wit expire; art after art goes out; truth is buried in casuistry; 
philosophy and theology shrink and vanish. 

Religion blushing veils her sacred fires, 

And unawares Morality expires. 

Nor public Flame, nor private, dares to shine; 

Nor Auman Spark is left, nor Glimpse divine/ 

Lo! thy dread Em ire, CHAOS! is restor’d; 

Light dies before thy uncreating word: 

Thy hand, great Anarch! lets the curtain fall; 

And Universal Darkness buries All. 


If Taine had known the pagan threat of Nazism and other twentieth-cen- 
tury enemies of light, he might not have shrugged aside this masterly vision 
as “noise, cymbals and trombones, crackers and fireworks” and turned else- 
where to seek the poet in Pope’s fragments and details. But he was no 
happier with them. After damning Pope with faint praise and open con- 
tempt, he confessed that “‘we do not easily get into the classical dress.” 
To-day, what Matthew Arnold patronizingly called “our excellent and 
indispensable eighteenth century”’ is a lively field of scholarly and critical 
research. From Oxford University, where Dr. Johnson has long been a 
favorite, comes the announcement of a volume of eighteenth-century 
studies by pupils and friends of Professor D. Nichol Smith. From Cam- 
bridge University has come high praise by the greatest living English 
historian.? 

A nation of five and a half million [writes Professor Trevelyan] that had Wren for its architect, 
Newton for its scientist, Locke for its philosopher, Bentley for its scholar, Pope for its poet, 


Addison for its essayist, Bolingbroke for its orator, Swift for its pamphleter and Marlborough 
to win its battles, had the recipe for genius. 


Similar enthusiasm exists on this side the Atlantic. In the Modern 
Language Association are two flourishing groups interested in the period: 
English VII (The Classical Period) and English VIII (Literary Tendencies 
during the Second Half of the Eighteenth Century). At the 1945 meeting 
in Chicago, the former observed the bicentenary of the death of Swift with 
a program devoted to him, and the latter considered the meaning of taste. 
Since 1926 the Philological Quarterly has featured an annual bibliography 
of studies in English literature (1660-1800), initiated by Professor Ronald 
S. Crane. Later Professor Louis I. Bredvold and then Professor Richmond 


_ 1H. A. Taine, History of English Literature, 1 (New York, 1871), 205. In the light of the 
original, I have slightly modified Van Laun’s translation. . . 
* George Macaulay Trevelyan, England under Queen Anne: Blenheim, 1930, Preface, vii. 
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P. Bond conducted it. It is now in the hands of Professors Arthur Friedman 
and Louis A. Landa. Out of sheer affection for Johnson and his circle, 
Professor James L. Clifford some years ago began a mimeographed quar- 
terly entitled The Johnsonian News-Letter. It has proved so useful that it is 
becoming a clearinghouse for the whole eighteenth century. The 1945 
summer number was upon Swift. 

In addition to all this are the many articles and books from both sides 
of the Atlantic dealing with Dryden, Pope, Swift, Defoe, Addison, Fielding, 
Gray, Johnson, and other important writers of the century. The University 
of Texas, with the great Wrenn Library, has produced its share of such 
studies. Professor R. H. Griffith’s bibliography of Pope is the most dis- 
tinguished. But the University of Texas series entitled Studies in English 
has grown steadily in scope and importance. The current volume was 
edited by a committee, of which Professor Henry Nash Smith was chair- 
man.’ Three articles at the end deal with Swift, Garrick, and Fielding. The 
six earlier ones, however, are all about Pope: his text, his art, his impact 
upon the language, and his reputation. 

Professor Griffith begins with a chapter called “Pope Editing Pope.” 
Following some explanatory pages, he prints annotated texts to show how 
Pope’s mind worked to clarify meaning and to convey it to the reader with 
speed and grace. 

The texts, reprinted here because they are not widely or easily accessible, are the first edition 
of the Essay on Criticism, printed straight ahead, and the first edition and last-to-be-seen-by- 


the-author edition of the [first] two parts of the Essay on Man, the first edition on verso pages, 
the last on facing recto pages. 


This is clear enough. There is the 1711 text of the Essay on Criticism; then 
there are, side by side, the 1733 and the 1744 texts of the two parts of the 
Essay on Man. This may be all that Professor Griffith means by saying his 
plan is simple. But he may mean that his critical apparatus following each 
of the texts is simple also. Fortunately, the third division of the apparatus 
can be used with a little help from the list of editions in the first. It traces 
in detail the changes Pope or others in his lifetime made in successive 
printings of his text and explains why they were made. 

Changes in the Essay on Criticism usually affect single words or phrases 
only. In the illustrations the type has been normalized and altered portions 
only put in italics. In line 301, ‘‘ne’er before exprest’”’ became in the second 
and later editions ‘‘ne’er so well exprest.”’ A more elaborate series of altera- 
tions appears in lines 131-132. That couplet first reading 

When first great Maro in his boundless mind 
A work t’ outlast immortal Rome design’d, 


next took on a Miltonic coloring in 


When first young Maro sung of kings and wars, 
Ere warning Phoebus touch’d his trembling ears. 


The couplet was finally restored to its original form, except for the single 
word young. 

The shifting of the ‘“Great Wits’ passage (lines 153-154) to follow line 
158 was discussed by Professor Griffith in the Studies in English of 1940. 
It was restored to its original position in Warburton’s edition of 1764, too 


* Studies in English. Department of English, the University of Texas, 1944. The University 
of Texas Press, Austin, 297 pp. 
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late to prevent confusion. The poem had in the first edition but 725 lines. 
In 1717 Pope added another couplet in compliment to John Sheffield, Earl 
of Mulgrave and Duke of Buckinghamshire: 


Such was the Muse, whose rules and practice tell, 
Nature’s chief master-piece is writing well. 


Changes are more extensive in the Essay on Man, where many passages 
are added, rearranged, expanded, or suppressed. It is, I think, not wholly 
prejudice in favor of the familiar to say that Pope often gains a great deal 
in brilliance by the revisions, as a study of his manuscripts would doubtless 
show even more clearly. 

On the other hand, many of the finest passages in The Rape of the Lock 
as expanded reappear unchanged from the much shorter original of 1712. 
Professor E. G. Fletcher gives us in parallel columns the texts of both ver- 
sions. A brief introduction precedes the texts, and all the variant readings 
in printings between 1712 and 1753 appear in footnotes. For convenience 
in annotation, Fletcher prints the expanded version from Warburton’s 
1751 edition. The new passages, introducing the sylphs and the gnomes, 
the Cave of Spleen, and the game of ombre, more than doubled the length 
of the poem. The original was in two cantos of only 334 lines. Canto I ends 
with Canto III of the longer version, which runs to five cantos and 794 lines. 
The interpolated passages fit neatly with surprisingly little effect upon the 
lines before and after. 

“The Game of Ombre in The Rape of the Lock,” by Professor Arthur E. 
Case, though placed after Professor Sherburn’s essay on the Dunciad, 
should logically be treated here.** It is partly about Pope but even more about 
a grand ombre tournament begun by William Pole seventy-two years ago 
and carried on by Baron Aldenham (1902), Professor E. G. Fletcher, Pro- 
fessor Geoffrey Tillotson, and others.‘ The procedure is to take Pope’s 
sketch of the game played by Belinda and, .from a study of the rules and 
the strategy of ombre, to fill out the missing details.* The layman will be 
surprised at how far the sport has gone. 

The shadowy third player, never once mentioned by Pope after his 
introduction as one of the two adventurous knights whom Belinda burns to 
encounter, has been glorified into Sir Anonym and endowed with a run of 
hearts. Having created him, the ombre experts proceed to characterize 
him. They examine his mind and discuss his courage and integrity. Tillotson 
reproves Fletcher for inadvertently making him stupid and dishonest. 
Case, in turn, reproves Tillotson for making him spiritless. “I prefer,” says 
Case, “‘to think of him as belonging to the bulldog breed.” 

Much of the debate is over the preliminaries, including such fine points 
as signalling by discard. “It is Sir Anonym who deals,” says Tillotson (im- 
proving upon Fletcher and his predecessors), “since Belinda has. . . first 
chance of being Ombre.” He supposes her original hand to have included 


- Jas Friends of Professor Case will be saddened by news of his death, which occurred on 
anuary. 

* Macmillan’s Magazine, Dec., 1873—Jan., 1874; Studies in English, No. 15, University of 
Texas Bulletin, 8 July, 1935, pp. 28 ff.; The Rape of the Lock, ed. by Geoffrey Tillotson, London, 
1940, Appendix = PP. 361 ff.; Times Lit. Sup., 1, 8, 15, 22, and 29 March, 1941. 

* Case is mistaken in saying that Tillotson cites Seymour’s Court Gamester (1719) as ante- 
dating The Rape of the Lock. Tillotson merely places it in the same period. Seymour was not 
the first writer on gaming to quote Pope’s passage on ombre. The Lives of the Gamesters (1714), 
attributed on the title-page to an otherwise unknown Theophilus Lucas, had quoted it in the 
life of “Monsieur Germain” (pp. 178 ff.). 
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the three highest matadores and the king of clubs (though not the king of 
spades) which she later plays, and 5 of hearts, 5 and 3 of clubs, and 2 and 3 
of diamonds. He describes the Baron’s and Sir Anonym’s hands with like 
minuteness. ‘‘When Belinda asks leave, her opponents both pass. . . . She 
then declares spades to be trumps. . . discards five of her cards and takes 
five from the stock. The Baron, who has four trumps and a king, discards 
four cards and takes four.’”’ Sir Anonym’s hand is so poor there “‘is no point 
in his discarding.” Tillotson then lists the cards Belinda and the Baron 
may have had after the draw and proceeds to describe the game in detail. 

Professor F. W. Bateson replies that Belinda plays sans prendre and 
that Pope’s game is complete.* Case agrees and adds that according to 
eighteenth century authorities Belinda’s hand was not freakish and that it 
justified a decision to play sans prendre. But he holds with Bateson’s oppo- 
nents that a decision to play sans prendre did not deprive the other players 
of the chance to improve their hands. He insists upon their discarding and 
assumes that each drew another trump!’ 


THE OMBRE TOURNAMENT 
In the tournament the nine plays are described as follows. F stands for Fletcher; T, for 
Tillotson; C, for Case. The five trumps which Belinda neue in the three opening plays are 
arbitrarily assigned by F and T. As Case implies by his selection, the Baron could have 
played any three and the third player, the remaining twoof the five available spades, namely, 
3, 4, 5, 6, and 7. Cards identified in the poem stand alone in capitals. Those marked with 
asterisks are assigned to conform to Pope’s implication (ll. 37-44) that all face cards are in 


play. . 
Belinda The Baron Sir Anonym 


ist play SPADILLE : 4 of spades F: 3 of spades 
(ace of spades) oP eats 1°? 
: small spade : small spade 


: 5 of spades *: 6 of spades 


“* « = 


MANILLE 


(2 of spades) : 
: small spade : small spade 


: 7 of spades : 7 of clubs 
675 “Sau : “ * diamonds 
: a spade >: low club 


BASTO 
(ace of clubs) 


F 
T: 
Cc 
F 
F - 
S 
F 
T: 
Cc 


KING OF SPADES KNAVE OF SPADES KNAVE OF CLUBS 


: 3 of hearts 
26° es 
: a heart 


KING OF CLUBS QUEEN OF SPADES 


: 6 of clubs 
:4 * hearts 
: a heart 


*: 5 of hearts KING OF DIAMONDS 
*: 6 “ diamonds 
: low diamond 


: queen of clubs* QUEEN OF DIAMONDS : 4 of hearts 
wriires! 8 ag :3 * hearts 
6 . os :a heart 
: 6 of hearts 
2 . 

a heart 


QUEEN OF HEARTS KNAVE OF DIAMONDS 


O84 O88 O84 OFS 


KING OF HEARTS ACE OF HEARTS : knave of hearts* 


o . o 


Sie be 


6 Times Lit. Sup., 1 March, 1941. 
? Case points out that Belinda could have been the only bidder and that it isnot necessary, 
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The plebeian card (third player, third play) which Tillotson tentatively 
identifies as 7 of diamonds, Case thinks was a low club, because in the next 
play Pope describes the knave of clubs (pam) as “now” destitute of aid. The 
phrase does not, however, necessarily mean that previously the knave had 
been guarded by another club. It more probably contrasts the supremacy 
of that knave in lu® with its present helplessness in ombre before the king 
of spades. 

Ev’n mighty Pam that kings and queens o’erthrew, 
And mow’d down armies in the fights of Lu, 


Sad chance of war! now, destitute of aid, 
Falls undistinguish’d by the victor Spade! 


But the really grave fault which permeates these discussions is the as- 
sumption that Pope’s game has an existence independent of the poem, 
and that because an expert can see how, in a real game, the undescribed 
plays would or could have been made, Pope meant us to think they were so 
made. We may elaborate his game from a sheer love of play, but we must 
not confuse our game with his. In a deeper sense than Bateson had in 
mind, his game is complete as it stands. It has no existence outside the 
poem. And we can recognize only that if Pope had told us a little more, we 
would know a little more. 

Pope was not trying to tell how to play ombre or even to describe a com- 
plete game. He gives us enough to ornament and clarify the contest between 
the Baron and Belinda, who in winning enjoys a minor triumph before 
disaster. Like a good artist, he illuminates the central drama and avoids 
distracting us with minor details at the periphery. 

~ + «+ + « « « « « I gave commands; 

Then all smiles stopped together. yn 
What were the commands? Browning does not have to answer that ques- 
tion; he does not even desire an answer. Nor does Pope wish us to slow up 
his story while we reason backward from the fourth play to the third. 

The plebeian card was neither 7 of diamonds nor a low club.’® It was 
merely a plebeian card, meant to say that the third player was out of trumps 
and to prepare us for his expiration after a momentary flash with the knave 
of clubs in the next round. More specific identification is as arbitrary— 
and as illogical—as an estimate of the depth or the temperature of the 
water in which Ophelia drowned. In rounds six and seven, what cards do 
Belinda and the third player play? Pope mentions clubs, diamonds, and 
hearts strewn in wild disorder. The Baron had led diamonds; the other two 
together would in the two rounds have to play at least one club and one 
heart to satisfy the conditions. In the poem we can go no further, no matter 
how limitless the possibilities in the tournament, where to account for other- 
wise unused face cards Belinda plays the queen of clubs in the seventh 
round and Sir Anonym, having shed hearts continuously from the fifth 
round, drops the knave in the ninth. 


therefor >, to suppose Sir Anonym the dealer. Good as was the Baron’s hand, it lacked both the 
black aces (spadille and basto, the highest and the third highest trumps in all suits). The ombre 
deck holds only 40 cards, all but thirteen of which would have been dealt. The chances of draw- 
ing the black aces would not be very good at any time. The Baron would not, of course, know 
that in this game Belinda had them. 
Py Lu or loo, a game in which the knave of clubs, there called pam, is always the highest 

card. 

* Both Case and Bateson discuss the Aristotelian implications of Pope’s game. 

10 In red suits not trumps, 7 was lowest; in black suits, 2. When trumps, these cards were 
manille, second highest. 
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Interest in ombre has blinded us to the kaleidoscopic rapidity with 
which scene succeeds scene. The game vanishes, and 


. ..lo! the board with cups and spoons is crown’d, 
The berries crackle, and the mill turns round. 


Who grinds the coffee? Who makes and serves it? Except for the vague 
“they” who raise the silver Jamps, the action is entirely automatic. The 
berries crackle, the mill turns, the spirits blaze, and the liquors glide un- 
aided. 

Who deals? It is not flippant to answer that the poet deals. I mean only 
that he determines how the cards fall. This obvious fact is too often forgot- 
ten, as is reflected in the assumption, which Case explodes, that Belinda 
must have discarded, since the hand she played was too good to have been 
got in the deal. In another sense, no one deals; the cards spring to the table 
of their own volition. 


Strait the three bands prepare in arms to join, 
Each band the number of the sacred nine. 


Belinda becomes ombre. In real life she would do so by outbidding the 
others. In the poem that time-consuming detail is omitted. Do the players 
draw? Not in the poem, no matter what Seymour may say about the rules. 

The cards not only deal themselves; it is equally true that they play 
themselves. Pope, at various stages, comments upon the strategy of the 
players and their fortunes; but, in the round by round account, not once 
does he describe a player as playing a card. From first to last the cards them- 
selves step forth, invade, conquer, or fall victim. Having named trumps, 
Belinda moved her four matadores" to war; but it is they that swept the 
board. In the fifth round when initiative passes to the Baron, his queen of 
spades invades Belinda’s host and slays the king of clubs, which (we can 
only infer) Belinda has led. The third player has faded completely, and the 
battle has narrowed to a duel. Though the Baron “pours apace’”’ his top 
diamonds, it is they which make easy but unspecified conquests. Belinda 
pales and trembles as the game hangs on the final trick. But as the Baron’s 
ace of hearts steps forth—the only time that a losing card is given an active 
role—the king of hearts, lurking in her hand and mourning his captive 
queen, 


. .. Springs to vengeance with an eager pace, 
And falls like thunder on the prostrate ace. 


And the game is over—all but the shouting. 

Thanks to the “Queen Anne Revival,’’ which dates from the last quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century, most of Pope’s major works have recovered 
from nineteenth-century contempt. But so late as 1941, Mr. Gilbert Highet, 
prejudiced against both Swift and Pope, attempted to show why the Dun- 
ciad was a failure.’* He declared the theme worthless and the tempo awk- 
ward, and he concluded by saying that Pope, too baroquely optimistic to 
believe in the triumph of dulness, had been misled by the venom of Swift, 


" This includes the king of spades. Some assume that in ombre there are only three mata- 
dores (killers), spadille (ace of spades), manille (2 when blacks, 7 when reds are trumps), and 
basto (ace of clubs). But all members of an unbroken series of trumps from spadille downward 
are, according to Charles Cotton (Compleat Gamester, 1674), matadores. This implies that 
manille and basto are not matadores without spadille, as neither can be certain of taking its 
trick. It is a nice point whether, still unplayed, they become matadores after spadille is played. 

2 Gilbert Highet, “The Dunciad,” in Modern Language Review, xxxvi (1941), 320-343. 
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whom Mr. Highet had earlier called the “greatest coprophil in English 
literature.” One of his chief complaints is that the Dunciad was ‘‘con- 
structed with appalling, with Byzantine care and complexity.”” He mentions 
the lack of conflict and the confusion due to the vague inclusiveness of Dul- 
ness and the multiplicity of irrelevant characters. 

The recovery of the Dunciad from such misunderstandings and half- 
truths will be hastened by Professor George Sherburn’s ‘“‘The Dunciad, 
Book IV.” This essay is an elaboration of suggestions Sherburn had ad- 
vanced some years ago in his edition of Pope.’* He had there admitted that 
the poem has little story; that the hero does not dominate the action; that 
parts are obscure, malicious, or obscene; and that to tender minds it has 
frequently been repulsive. But, having remarked that Book 1V seems to 
have been influenced by Fielding’s Pasquin and Historical Register, he 
praised Pope’s power of description and his mastery of language, and even 
found delight in a poet’s throwing overboard his inhibitions and telling 
wholesome truths without cant of politeness. 

Every doctor of philosophy [he added, with an eye to the Dunciad’s satire upon pedantry] 
might profitably ponder the Dunciad at least once a year. . . . In spite of incidental injustice, 


no one who has heard cheap critics criticize or bad poets boast, will ever be sorry that once a 
poet immortally turned the pitiless light of common sense on such performances. . . . 


Here Sherburn considers only the final book, probably Pope’s last poem. 
Critics are agreed now that the 1729 edition of the Dunciad is superior to 
that of 1743 in which Part IV first appeared, and Sherburn fears that “‘we 
may casually seem to undervalue the merits of Book IV—which, unlike 
Books I-III, is obviously not in competition with an earlier version.” His 
defense considers first the intellectual quality of the Book and then its 
imaginative quality as shown in the structure and in the individual images. 

Sherburn does not mention Taine, but he takes a position in sharp con- 
trast to him and to all others who belittle Pope’s ideas or who think intel- 
lectual poetry a contradiction in terms. Book IV, he points out, is less con- 
cerned with individual fools than with folly. In the satire on education (ll. 
138-336), Pope covers the whole field from the boy-senator being flogged 
for dull memory work ill done to the finished fop returning from the grand 
tour. The episode involving Bentley though “perhaps the most personal of 
all the satire in Book IV .. . [is] typical of a development away from mere 
personality to a wider meaning.”’ Pope is blind to the humble uses of tech- 
nical literary scholarship but he “expresses its dangers with immortal 
trenchancy.’”’ From Bentley and university dons Pope passes to castigate 
travelled fops and virtuosi and rationalizing divines and deists —a point to 
which we shall return in considering Professor Landa’s paper on Swift. 

The structural pattern of the book presents a grand drawing-room, ap- 
propriate for a royal birthday, at which titles or orders of merit are be- 
stowed, but later unfolds dream-like into an academic meeting for the con- 
ferring of degrees. This critics have thought confused. Sherburn suggests 
that the academic feature derived from the fact that both Pope and War- 
burton, having recently been recommended for the LL.D. at Oxford, were 
“degree-conscious.”” He then shows that when the book appeared there 
were reasons why its structure was not confusing. In harmony with his 
earlier statement, he analyzes several of Fielding’s farces which deal with 
“Dunciad”’ material and which, like Book IV, present royal levees crammed 


33 Selections from Alexander Pope, New York, 1929, 450-458. 
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with incongruous episodes following each other kaleidoscopically. Some un- 
certainty in the transitions may be due to the insertion of passages written 
earlier. On the whole, Sherburn thinks that, typical of English neo-classi- 
cism, Pope was seeking diversity of episode as much as structural unity and 
that here, as elsewhere in Pope, episodes in diverse and contrasting moods 
follow each other, just as an andante follows an allegro in a suite by Purcell 
or Handel. 

The chief appeal of Book IV Sherburn finds in the rich variety of indi- 
vidual images. He reminds us that Pope was a painter and knew the value 
of a vivid phrase. Elsewhere Sherburn calls attention to Pope’s debt to 
Spenser and here, to his debt to Donne. Pope may be deficient in the con- 
ventional images of poetry, “‘but from first to last his satires are full of 
images that might occur to a modern realistic painter or poet.” This is a far 
cry from Taine, who condemned Pope and Hogarth as well because they 
were realists. Though he professed to admire Pope’s rhetorical and descrip- 
tive powers, his contempt for them is but thinly veiled. Pope was for him 
only a very clever but very insincere man with a dictionary and a grammar. 
Sherburn analyzes sympathetically a series of Pope’s descriptions to show 
how subtle and complex was the art which produced them and which makes 
them a perpetual source of surprise and delight. Sherburn cries out, in words 
he admits more appropriate when Dryden applied them to Chaucer, “Here 
is God’s plenty.” Pope’s humanity in the Dunciad is not Chaucer’s but it isa 
humanity that Chaucer would approve. And it has “a richness of expressive 
detail drawn from the most extreme vocations, both aristocratic and pro- 
letarian, such as Pope achieved practically nowhere else in the same de- 
gree.” 

The closing lines even hostile critics (if we omit Taine) admire for 
their Longinian sublimity. Sherburn reminds us that in the opinion of 
Longinus sublimity comes from the mind. Book IV, he concludes, is not 
a contradiction of the first three books but a “richer and more imaginative 
restatement of the values announced in 1728 and 1729.” For once he agrees 
with Bowles, who wrote that it is surpassed by none of Pope’s writings of the 
-_ kind. 

n “Quotations from Pope in Johnson’s Dictionary,” Professor Theodore 
me: analyzes Pope quotations in Johnson’s Dictionary (editions of 
1755 and 1773), Webster’s An American Dictionary (1828), the New Inter- 
national Dictionary (ed. 1934), and the New English Dictionary. In a care- 
fully selected tenth of the revised (1773) edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, he 
finds 426 Pope quotations under 387 “definitions or meanings,” which he 
lists alphabetically. All of Pope’s works appear in the findings, but the 
Odyssey outdistances the rest. In the whole of Volume I of the first editon 
of the dictionary, Pope with 2108 quotations ranks below Shakespeare with 
8694; Dryden with 5627; Milton with 2733; Bacon with 2483; and Addison 
with 2439. Next below Pope is Swift with 1761. Locke, Spenser, Hooker, 
and others follow in descending order.* Pope’s precision and general quota- 
bility might have been expected to place him higher in the list. 

Stenberg then traces in Webster’s dictionary (1828) the 387 definitions 
or meanings for which Johnson in a tenth of his revised dictionary had 
quoted from Pope, and finds 82 of Johnson’s Pope quotations and a total of 


“4 Mr. Stenberg takes this comparative list from Mr. Lewis Freed’s unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, The Sources of Johnson’s Dictionary, submitted at Cornell in 1939. 
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162 entries in which Webster used, or seems to have been influenced by, 
Johnson’s Pope quotations. Of the 162, the New International Dictionary 
(ed. 1934) retains 30. Finally Stenberg checks in the New English Dictionary 
the 122 defintions or meanings for which Johnson quoted only Pope and 
discovers “‘that 20 of them are the earlest (or the only) quotations recorded.” 
Pope seems not, therefore, ‘‘one reluctant to be the first by whom the new 
was tried.” 

“Pope and the Victorians,” by Dr. Oscar Maurer, Jr., is a very useful 
and interesting four-part history of Pope’s literary and personal reputation 
from 1830 to 1889."* Part I extends to the publication of the first volume 
(dated 1871) of the Elwin-Courthope edition in November, 1870. The dia- 
tribes of Macaulay against the heroic couplet and other aspects of Pope’s 
art and especially against Pope’s moral character gave wide currency to the 
extreme hostility which had been reflected in the Bowles-Campbell-Byron- 
D’Israeli-Roscoe controversy. More influential upon critics and scholars 
were the censures of De Quincey, whose four articles of 1851 “‘constitute the 
most damning estimate of Pope ever expressed by a reputable critic,” and 
Taine, whose lack of sympathy I have already discussed. 

Detraction was not unanimous. Sainte-Beuve in 1850 ranked Pope as 
second only to the very greatest poets and praised Augustan certainty and 
repose. In 1864 he singled out the estimate of Pope as the major defect in 
Taine’s History. Thackeray, who in The English Humorists (1851) gave “by 
all odds the most favorable estimate of Pope in the nineteenth century,” 
and Ruskin in 1870 praised Pope as a great artist. The latter linked his name 
with Virgil’s and derived his perfection of style from his benevolence! 

In Parts II-III Maurer traces the history and the critical reception of 
the Elwin-Courthope edition. The project dates from 1831 when John 
Wilson Croker suggested to the publisher, John Murray, an edition of Pope. 
Croker, distracted by political controversy and other literary tasks and 
finally by illness, held on in spite of everything until shortly before his death 
in 1857. Elwin, whom a later John Murray had called in the year before, was 
further delayed by indecision, illness, and a growing hostility to Pope. The 
letters were intended to appear first, but the publisher, alarmed at the 
harshness of Elwin’s introduction, decided to issue the poetry first. Though 
Elwin, following one or another of Pope’s earlier detractors, adds nothing 
new to Pope criticism, the size and scope of his edition gave to his comments 
a weight out of proportion to their merit and produced a reaction in Pope’s 
favor from Leslie Stephen, Mark Pattison, and Courthope. But it was dis- 
taste for the work and personal misfortunes, not hostile reviews, which, 
Maurer asserts, led him to resign in 1878. Courthope, who had reviewed the 
five volumes of Elwin in the Quarterly of 1877 and who had elsewhere de- 
fended Pope, came to the rescue. His volumes, published between 1881 and 
1889, were on the whole favorably received. 

Maurer concludes (Part IV) with a brief analysis of Pope’s treatment by 
four major critics, Leslie Stephen, Mark Pattison, Matthew Arnold, and 
Emile Montégut. Leslie Stephen defended the Essay on Man from the 
theological attacks of Elwin and praised Pope for his sensitiveness and his 
felicity of expression but denounced him as a man. Arnold’s inability to find 
poetry in the verse of ‘‘our excellent and indispensable eighteenth century” 


5 Professor Sherburn, in his Early Career of Alexander Pope, Oxford, 1934, Introduction, 
17 ff., sketched this story in so far as it was relevant to his biography. At a few minor points he 
and Maurer are in disagreement. 
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is too well known to need comment here. In his praise of Mark Pattison, 
Maurer is slightly misleading. In spite of his judicial temper and his many 
penetrating observations, Pattison is not entirely free from the misconcep- 
tions of his time. After a skilled defense of the classical writers, he is not cer- 
tain after all that they were poets. “‘If not poets,” he says, “they were liter- 
ary artists.”’ Pope he calls the most consummate of these masters of literary 
craft. A little later he accepts as just Taine’s censure of the Dunciad and 
condemns Thackeray for admiring the closing lines.!* Montégut, who should 
be better known to English readers, Maurer praises, not for his theory that 
Pope was a passionate lyrical poet gone wrong, but for the dry light his 
critique throws on the basic faults of much Victorian criticism of Pope. 

The abiding effects of Victorian detraction, though outside the scope of 
Maurer’s essay, is an important matter. It permeates even today far too 
many high school and college courses, in which English literature from Dry- 
den to Blake is regarded as a great Sahara to by-pass or to cross with apol- 
ogy and speed. I occasionally hear colleagues on the English staff of a great 
university speak of Dryden and Pope in terms of Matthew Arnold and 
sometimes in those of Macaulay and Taine. And even we who have long 
been free from the major prejudices acquired in our own school days now 
and then find ourselves still infected by some of the remoter implications of 
those prejudices. 

A long neglected aspect of Swift, his life and character as a Christian 
divine, Professor Louis A. Landa studies in “‘Swift, the Mysteries, and 
Deism.’”’ The atmosphere in which deism flourished had so affected ortho- 
doxy itself that critics find deism in unexpected places like Pope and lately 
Defoe. Swift has long suffered from suspicion of his orthodoxy. Landa ana- 
lyzes with admirable insight his sermon “On the Trinity” and finds it a re- 
action against deism on the one hand and against Arianism and Socinianism 
on the other. Swift, as I remarked earlier, is here taking a position like that 
of Pope in the Dunciad. Both, to use Professor Sherburn’s words about 
Pope, were ‘“‘making an anti-rational appeal to common sense as an antidote 
to the metaphysics of rationalizing divines or deists.”” But Swift’s sermon 
has a wider purpose than defense of the doctrine of the Trinity; it ‘“‘becomes 
a defense of Christian mysteries in general.”’ As an excellent comment on 
the orthodoxy of the sermon, Landa quotes Swift’s statement to Dr. De- 
lany that “the grand points of Christianity ought to be taken as infallible 
revelations.” 

Studies in English closes with an essay each by Professors Leo Hughes 
and Arthur H. Scouten, who have previously collaborated in investigations 
of Shakespeare on the eighteenth century stage. Scouten here presents addi- 
tional evidence against the old view, now pretty well discredited but per- 
sisting here and there, that Garrick was responsible for the mid-eighteenth 
century vogue of Shakespeare. An examination of the stage offerings in the 
years following Garrick’s arrival in London shows that the Shakespearean 
revival was well under way before his career on the stage began. 

Professor Hughes, in ‘““The Influence of Fielding’s Milieu upon his Hu- 
mor,’ examines the whole range of Fielding’s work from Love in Several 
Masques to The Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon. Fielding was, he feels, less in- 
dependent of his age than critics have thought; and his pioneering was more 
accident than purpose. To test these views, Hughes assesses the influence 


16 “Alexander Pope” in Ward’s English Poets, 11 (1909), 58 ff. 
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upon his comic practice of some of the more obvious features of his back- 
ground. These turn out to be four in number: classical tradition, literary fac- 
tionalism, legal experience, and politics. The discussion is not easy to follow 
because it introduces other influences on Fielding, such as ill-health, pov- 
erty, and prosperity and because of dissimilarity in the influences. It is one 
thing to deny Fielding independence and originality because, out of defer- 
ence to prevailing taste, he began his literary career with the comedy of 
manners, for which he had neither training nor talent. It is quite another to 
deny it because some aspects of his art are affected by the state of his health 
or because, as a police magistrate, he had observed the degradation in the 
life of the poor. 

If Hughes’s chapter is read simply as an analysis of Fielding’s humor, it 
will be found intelligent and sometimes penetrating. It overflows its bounds 
just as in Joseph Andrews Fielding transcends the narrow limits of vanity 
and hypocrisy which he had stated to be the only sources of the ridiculous. 
This latter fact, which Hughes discusses with zest and understanding and 
which occupies the major portion of his consideration of Joseph Andrews, 
shows Fielding escaping the limitations of his milieu. Hughes attributes the 
superiority in humor and geniality of Joseph Andrews to the freedom from 
restraint under which it was written—freedom from the pressure of fashion 
and precedent and freedom from extreme poverty. The moralizing in 
Joseph Andrews was a concession to the Horatian requirement that the 
writer must teach as well as entertain. But that of Tom Jones and Amelia, 
which progressively dimmed Fielding’s humor, Hughes attributes to ill- 
health and to the harsh experiences of a police court magistrate. This is in 
harmony with the view of Cross and others that Fielding grew more and 
more stern in moral judgment until he finally lost his delight in Lucian and 
Aristophanes because he came to feel that their laughter at affectation was 
sometimes aimed at goodness as well. Ill-health frequently makes men more 
serious; but, if we may judge from Humphry Clinker, it made Smollett more 
genial. 

Whatever his practice may have been in Joseph Andrews, Fielding jus- 
tified even his depiction of “‘low”’ life on the grounds of moral effectiveness. 
“To defend his burlesque and comic scenes by insisting on a social value of 
laughter beyond or apart from anything obviously moralistic was simply im- 
possible in his day.” And it was difficult long after. Thackeray’s Colonel 
Newcome denounced Fielding for giving serious literary treatment to people 
who were not, like himself and Clive, gentlemen. As late as 1860 a cor- 
respondent in the Atheneum protested against “‘lowness” in Dickens.” 

Permit me to suggest [he writes] that an edition of Dickens’ novels should be brought 
out in classical English. The words used in the author’s works are extremely disagreeable 
to read. I think the language of the lower orders ought never to appear in print. 

ARTHUR W. SECORD 

University of Illinois 


7 Atheneum, 21 March, 1860, 375. The late Professor Walter Graham called this letter to 
my attention. 

Hughes’s implication (p. 270) that Pope bore some responsibility for the Grub-street Jour- 
nal should be corrected. Sherburn discusses that point earlier in the volume (p. 180 n) when 
proving that Pope and Fielding were on good terms. 





KING ARTHUR AND THE ROADS TO ROME 


THE ONLY KNOWN TRAVELER from England to cross the St. Goth- 
ard pass on the way to Italy in the Middle Ages is, I believe, Adam of Usk! 
Yet half a century before his journey of 1402, fiction had forestalled fact, 
Another Briton, King Arthur, had been sent over the same route by the un- 
known author of the alliterative Morte Arthure.2 This is the first English 
romance to bring Arthur to Italy. It also provides the first apparent mention 
in England of the St. Gothard pass, which was made practicable about 
1230. 

The earlier Arthurian histories of Wace and Lawman had mentioned the 
older and more traveled Alpine passes of the Mount Cenis and the Great St. 
Bernard. According to these histories, the early Britons Belin and Brenne 
had crossed by both these passes to capture Turin and Ivrea and the cities 
of Lombardy as far as Bologna.‘ The invaders had then, still according to 
these chronicles, crossed the Apennines by the familiar pilgrim route over 
La Cisa pass, from Parma to Lucca, and perhaps also by another pass 
farther east. Arthur himself did not, in these or in most of the Arthurian rec- 
ords, reach Italy, though he planned to do so. 

In the Morte Arthure, some two hundred years after Wace, much of this 
route is retained for Arthur’s march on Rome. The later part of his journey 
follows the same pilgrim route from Lombardy to Rome over the La Cisa 
pass and south through Tuscany. For the Alpine part of Arthur’s march, 
the newer St. Gothard route is followed. Nearly all the place-names assigned 
to his journey are indeed strung along the continuous road from Germany to 
Rome. The exceptional names will, however, be significant. 


I 


Specifically, the Via Romea of the pilgrims was known to the king of 
Wales, who had preceded Arthur to Rome: 


the Vicunte of Rome, 
that wroghte me at Viterbe a velanye ones, 
As I paste in pylgremage by the Pounte Tremble. 
He was in Tuskayne that tyme, and tuke of oure knyghttes, 
Areste them vnryghttwyslye, and raunsounde tham aftyre. (327-330) 


Pounte Tremble is clearly Pontremoli, in the Apennines just below the pass 
of La Cisa, and a good 200 miles north of Viterbo: but both are on the pil- 
grim route.® 


1 Chronicon Adae de Usk, ed. with translation by Sir. E. M: Thompson (2d ed. 1904). The 
account of the journey is at pp. 242-243 (in the English version). 

? Ed. Edmond Brock, EETS 8 (1865, 1871); Mary M. Banks (New York 1901): E. Bjérk- 
man (Heidelberg 1915). 

* It is first noted as a return route from Italy by Albert of Stade, who traveled to Italy in 
1236 (M. G. H. Scriptores 16, 340). 

* Roland Blenner-Hassett and F. P. Magoun, “The Italian Campaign of Belin and Brenne 
in the Bruts of Wace and of Lawman,” PQ 21, 385-390 (1942). 

5 The pilgrim road (Via Romea) is probably an approximation. That is, certain itineraries 
of actual travelers agree more or less on the places passed through, and so yield a suppose 
normal route, which can be further confirmed by the existence of certain pilgrim hospices in 
particular places. Pilgrims from England wovld usually reach Italy by Lyon and the Mount 
Cenis pass, or by Lausanne and the Great St. Bernard. These alternate routes would unite at 
Vercelli, and continue southeast in Lombardy to Piacenza and Parma, whence one route led 
south across La Cisa pass in the Apennines to Lucca, and by Siena and Viterbo to Rome; an- 
other route crossed the Apennines much farther east, beyond Bologna. 

The appendix to this article gives a list of itineraries to Rome before 1350. 
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Later on, the king of Wales meets his one-time captor in battle, and 
kills him; but this time the enemy has a different title, being addressed as 


Viscownte of Valewnce, enuyous of dedys, 
The vassallage of Viterbe to daye schall be reuengede. (2047-8) 


This ‘‘Valewnce” may be Valence in southern France, which appears fre- 
quently in the French chansons de geste; or it may be Valenza in Piedmont, 
near Alessandria. Neither Valence nor Valenza is on a pilgrim route. A 
Frenchman might have known that Valence was the seat of the Count of 
Valentinois, of whom the Viscount of Valence might be a blurred copy. An 
Englishman might remember that, a century earlier, the uncle of Henry 
III’s queen was William bishop of Valence, notorious in England for carry- 
ing much treasure from the realm; but a bishop is not a viscount. Alterna- 
tively a viscount of Valenza is imaginary, like a viscount of Rome. 

The suggestion that Viscount here refers to the Visconti of Milan® is 
hardly tenable. For the Visconti had no family connection with Valenza (or 
with Valence), and it was not until 1382, after the date of the poem, that 
Valenza submitted to Visconti rule.” Moreover, it would hardly be tactful 
for the poet to refer to a contemporary ruling family as miscreants and as 
rightly slain by one of Arthur’s knights. 

I conclude that Valewnce is Valence, a name picked up from reading 
rather than from travel (unless indeed the poet or his informant had passed 
through Valence on the way to the papal court at Avignon) and employed 
here to aid the alliteration. 

We are told no more of the Welsh king’s journey. We learn more of the 
road to Rome from the account of the travel of the imperial envoys who 
came to Britain to demand tribute of Arthur. Their outward journey is not 
described, but on their return they went by Flanders to ““Akyn in Almayn” 
(line 496), whence they 


Gosse by the Mount Goddarde full greuous wayes, 
And so into Lumberddye . . . 

They turne thurghe Tuskayne... (497-9) 
The Sonondaye in Suters = ham suggourne theire horsez, 

And sekes the seyntez of Rome... (501-2) 


Aix-la-Chapelle, the St. Gothard, Tuscany, Sutri dot the pilgrim road. 
Arthur’s plan foresees his Roman conquest. 
I sall at Lammesse take leue, to lenge at my large 
In Lorayne or Lumberdye, whethire me leue thynkys; 
Merke vnto Meloyne, and myne doun the wallez, 
Bathe of Petyrsande, & of Pys, and of the Pounte Tremble, 
In the Vale of Viterbe vetaile my knighyttes . . . (349-53) 


Milan is of course on the St. Gothard route, and Pontremoli, Pietrasanta, 
and Pisa are close together on the Via Romea on the western slope of the 
Apennines. Viterbo is near the end of the way. 

The Roman defense began in the Alps with watch-towers “uppon Go- 
darde” (line 562) and on ‘‘Mounte Bernarde” (566), so that 


In at the portes of Pavye schall no prynce passe. (568) 


The Roman armies gather at “Cornett” (600), or Corneto, accurately de- 


* George Neilson in Athenaeum, 1902, 2, 652-653. 
7 Amato Amati, Dizionario Corografico dell’ Italia (Milano, etc., n.d.), s.v. “Valenza.” 
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scribed as sixty miles from Rome. It is however on the seashore north of 
Rome rather than on one of the main interior roads, and so is off the pilgrim 
road. The Roman defense line extended from “Viterbe to Venyse” (2025), 
an immense arc. If Corneto, on the level of Viterbo, be added, the arc 
stretched from sea to sea. 

Arthur’s attack is equally well located. He comes through Lorraine, 
where he wins a battle above Metz. He goes on to Lucerne, captures the 
watch-tower on the St. Gothard (3104), and looks on Lombardy. He cap- 
tures Como, and then receives the surrender of Milan, whose “syre”’ yields a 
wide territory: 

For pleasaunce of Pawnce and of Pownte Tremble, 
For Pyse, and for Pavy, he profers full large. (3140-1) 


Editors concur in reading this as a series, emending ‘‘of’’ to “for,” and read- 
ing ‘““Pawnce”’ as “‘Pallanza.’”’ Milan then surrenders Piacenza, Pallanza, 
Pontremoli, Pisa, Pavia. The southward order should be Pallanza, Pavia, 
Piacenza, Pontremoli, Pisa, all except the first on the pilgrim route, and the 
series constituting (if Como and Milan be understood before Pavia) an ade- 
quate itinerary. All these cities were in fact (except Pisa) Milanese territory, 
and therefore proper for surrender by the lord of Milan. I note further that 
the latter is not called king (of Lombardy) or viscount, but “‘syre,”’ thus 
translating accurately the Latin “Dominus” which was the official style of 
the Visconti in English documents. 

After Milan, Arthur took towns in Tuscany, and moved toward Rome. 
The poem reports him in Spoleto (3161), northeast of Rome, in Viterbo 
(3164), and in “‘the Vertennon vale” (3169). Evidently he had come down 
the familiar way from Pisa through Siena to Viterbo, whence some of his 
troops spread eastward to Spoleto. At both Spoleto and Viterbo he would 
command the approaches to Rome, which was now surrendered to him bya 
cardinal (3177). Arthur looked forward to his coronation there at Christmas, 
but only after conquering Almayne. Here the news of Modred’s rebellion 
interrupted his conquests, and Arthur returned without seeing Rome. 

The route south of the Apennines is scantily described, but it is ade- 
quate. That is, Viterbo is a focal point on the pilgrim route as marked, say, 
in the Matthew Paris map. Spoleto is also on his map as on the more east- 
erly road to Rome. ‘“Vertennon”’ has not been identified. I suggest that the 
nearest to this name is Ferento, now a small village north of Viterbo. An im- 
portant Roman town, and an episcopal see, Ferento was destroyed by 
Viterbo in 1014, and the see transferred to Montefiascone in 1369.* To be 
sure, this name is not on any of the itineraries that I know: but it is near 
Viterbo, and the episcopal title might still make it known at the time the 
poem was written. 

Other possibilities are Valentano, Roman Varentanum, well to the 
northwest of Viterbo and off the pilgrim road; Ferentillo to the east, 
founded by refugees from Ferento; and Ferentino south of Rome, a bishop’s 
see, and a town listed by at least one traveler on the road to Benevento.’ 
Ferentino would be the most likely choice of a name known to Englishmen 
who had traveled beyond Rome, or who had seen it on an itinerary or ona 
papal letter from an earlier century. Since it is beyond Rome, it would 
hardly be an appropriate camping- place for an army which had yet to cap- 

8 Ibid., s.v. “Ferento” 


® Nikulas of Munkapver4: cf. Friedrich Ludwig, Untersuchungen tiber die Reise- und 
Marschgeschwindigkeit im XII und XIII Jahrhundert, p. 123. 
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ture Rome. If the poet knew his Roman geography as well as his Milanese, 
he did not mean Ferentino but Ferento. I am inclined to think, however, 
that he meant the better-known Ferentino. 


II 


The authentic road to Rome is obviously the core of the journeys men- 
tioned in the poem, those of the Welsh king, of the imperial envoys, and of 
Arthur’s army. Aix-la-Chapelle, Metz, Lucerne, the St. Gothard, Como, 
Milan, Pavia, Piacenza, Pontremoli, Pietrasanta, Pisa, Viterbo, Sutri, 
Rome, Spoleto: reassembled, these make a continuous itinerary, allowing 
Spoleto to mark an alternative route not otherwise developed. Nearly all 
these names are prominent points on the way, and except for the absence of 
any Tuscan names between Pisa and Viterbo, nearly all the prominent Ital- 
ian names are here. 

This authentic road to Rome, as confirmed by the itineraries, has a mar- 
gin. The following places are off the road: Pawnce, Cornett, Valewnce, and 
Vertennon. Valewnce we may discount, as probably rather a name than a 
place. Corneto is perhaps thirty miles off the road, that is thirty miles from 
Viterbo; but it was a seaport, and as such may have been known to the poet 
or his informant. (Indeed the absence of any place-names between Pisa and 
Viterbo may suggest that the poet or his informant took ship from Pisa to 
Corneto, breaking the land-journey as many travelers did.) Ferento is but 
a few miles from Viterbo; Ferentino is, to be sure, some fifty miles from 
Rome, and well on the way to Naples, but perhaps it was well enough known 
to Rome-pilgrims to warrant a place here. Pallanza, finally, is across Lago 
Maggiore from the St. Gothard route, which comes down the east shore of 
the lake for some distance before it turns off east to Como; possibly a trav- 
eler might hear of it if he stopped at Luino on the eastern shore, or might 
even go there if he took ship on the lake instead of riding or walking along 
the shore. Or the poet may have meant Palanza, a village on Lake Como, 
not far from Como itself. 

I am obviously making a case for the supposition that the poet not only 
chose his place-names accurately and with knowledge that they marked a 
well-traveled route, but also added marginal names which must have come 
from his own knowledge. I add as apparent evidence of special knowledge 
the proper designation of the lords of Milan, and also the awareness of the 
importance of Como as the military outpost of Milan to the north, and per- 
haps also the awareness of the sweep of Milanese territory from Pallanza at 
the extreme northwest to Pietrasanta on the sea. 

It may be objected that I have drawn rash inferences from a haphazard 
assortment of place-names, many of which are clearly chosen as artful aid 
to alliteration. I must agree that alliteration plays a part, and that, were it 
not for alliteration, the poet would have preferred to Pallanza the names of 
more important Milanese cities like Alessandria or Novara or Cremona. 
There is no doubt that alliteration did limit the list. On the other hand, I 
suggest that alliteration is not the whole story. Many more names might 
have been picked for sound alone: Velletri, Venice, Vercelli, Verona, Vi- 
cenza are examples. The mere mention of these alternatives makes clear 
that the poet deliberately selected names from a travel-route, not from any 
casual list in a book or dropped by a traveler. 

Could he have got the names from any other source than direct knowl- 
edge, his own or that of a careful informant? 
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Ill 


We may not think of a map. Professor Almagia’s atlas of medieval maps 
of Italy contains nothing that could have been of the slightest use, showing 
neither enough place names nor any clearly marked routes. Even the 
elaborate maps of the sixteenth century do not show roads, and it would not 
be possible for the non-traveler to pick out names or routes on the best of 
them. Only one who had himself seen or followed the road to Rome could 
have refreshed his memory from such late maps, and a fortiori from medie- 
val maps. Even if there were maps of Italy in England in the fourteenth 
century, they would not have served. 

Itineraries were of course the medieval substitutes for maps. None that 
we know gives the sequence of names used in the poem. Albert of Stade 
(1236), for example, gives the following northward names from Rome: 
Sutri, Viterbo, Siena, Lucca, St. Magno, Luni, Pontremoli, Piacenza, Milan, 
Como, Luino, Bellinzona, Lucerne.'® Adam of Usk (1402) has the following: 
Aachen, Cologne, Bonn,... Berne, Lucerne, St. Gothard, Bellinzona, 
Como, Milan, Piacenza, Borgo San Donnino, Pontremoli, Carrara, Pietra- 
santa, Pisa, Siena, Viterbo. Matthew Paris’ map-itinerary (1252) shows 
the Mount Cenis route; in Italy beyond Milan it includes Pavia, Lodi, 
Piacenza, Borgo San Donnino, Parma, Pontremoli, Pisa, Lucca, Siena, 
Viterbo, Sutri, along with cities on other routes.” 

None of these itineraries would have served our poet. Perhaps we should 
infer that itineraries no longer extant were adequate to supply all his 
names. It may be so: but even then it is unlikely that they would contain 
the marginal names, for, except in the Matthew Paris map, the itineraries 
are severely limited to places actually traversed. The exception may be im- 
portant: for the Matthew Paris map-itinerary does include important places 
on the side, such as Milan and Genoa, in addition to places on alternative 
routes. But it does not, so far as I interpret it, include minor places like 
Pallanza and Corneto. Considering the purpose of itineraries, I do not see 
why it should or would. I persist in the idea that the poet used maps or 
itineraries only, if at all, to recall places which he already knew. 

Were his sources, however, perhaps literary? We remember Joseph 
Bédier’s study of the Italian place-names in certain chansons de geste, and 
we look to them for guides. Many of our names do in fact appear in the 
chansons: Milan, Pavia, Piacenza, Pontremoli, Viterbo, Sutri, and Spoleto, 
most of them in the poems involving Ogier le Danois. Pietrasanta and 
Como do not appear. Of the places off the pilgrim way, Valence and Corneto 
are used, but not Pallanza or Ferentino.—As for the Arthurian romances in 
French, I find none which takes Arthur to Italy proper. Altogether I do not 
find adequate literary sources. 

We look closer home, to English histories which might include such 
names as Corneto and Ferentino and Pallanza. Como might be specially 
singled out because it had stood a siege in fact as well as in fiction. It had 
been sacked by the Milanese in 1127, and had twice surrendered to the 
Visconti, in 1292 and in 1335.4 But there is no mention of Como in this 


1° M.G. H. Scriptores 16, 340. 

1 Chronicon, p. 242. 

2 Konrad Miller, Mappaemundi, m1, figs. 29, 30 (Stuttgart 1895). 

8 Ernest Langlois, Tables des Noms Propres ... dans les Chansons de Geste Imprimées, 
s.v. (Paris 1904). 

4 Amati, op. cit., u1, 130. 
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connection in Ranulf Higden or in Flores Historiarum or in Matthew Paris 
or in any other of the principal English historians of the twelfth to the 
fourteenth centuries. Matthew Paris, it is true, has much to say of em- 
perors and prelates in Italy, and sufficiently mentions such cities as Como, 
Milan, Pavia, Piacenza, Pisa, Viterbo, Spoleto, Corneto. He does not men- 
tion the St. Gothard, Pallanza, Pietrasanta, Pontremoli. Hoveden men- 
tions some of the same names, though fewer. His mention of Como and 
Corneto show how little use he could have been to an information-seeker. 
He names Como in 1176, but most vaguely: it was between Como and 
Milan, at a place which he calls Seeurum, that Frederick I was defeated 
by the Lombards. He mentions Corneto in 1189 as the site of one landing 
by Richard I during his voyage to Sicily. Altogether the extremely casual 
mention of Italian cities, and the even more casual association of events 
with them, does not permit the idea of a poet getting up his Italian geogra- 
phy in the histories. 

If not in the histories, perhaps the names might have been learned in 
writers analogous to John of Salisbury or Gervase of Tilbury, who had 
written about Italy in the twelfth century. But I know of no English writ- 
ers in the thirteenth or fourteenth centuries who display such knowledge. 
Higden’s chapters on Italy in the Polichronicon are, for example, mere 
gleanings from Pliny or Isidore of Seville as a rule, and his quotations from 
John of Salisbury and other later writers are not much to the purpose. Nor 
for that matter would John or Gervase provide what our poet would want. 
We might further posit reading in the Italian histories, but I doubt if Vil- 
lani would provide much direction for an English reader. 

We are, it seems to me, pretty well obliged to fall back on personal 
knowledge by the poet or by an informant. If we try to guess what took one 
or the other to Italy, we find few choices. The poem was written before the 
sudden familarity with Milan which began with the negotiation of a mar- 
riage between Prince Lionel and a Visconti in 1368, and could not therefore 
have drawn upon the knowledge of any of Lionel’s messengers or retinue. 
Before that marriage, official travel to Italy was not extensive, because the 
papal court, the object of most such travel from England, was at Avignon. 
Military travel is in its turn unlikely, because the crusades were on the 
whole over, and English mercenaries had not yet come to achieve that fa- 
miliarity with Italy which they were to gain under the leadership of Sir 
John Hawkwood and others after 1361. Altogether, room is left for only one 
kind of regular travel, that of the pilgrim. I must guess that the poet, or his 
informant, was a pilgrim to Rome. 

It is tempting to fix the pilgrimage to a specific year, that of the jubilee 
of 1350. Despite earlier official prohibition of travel from England in time 
of plague, some 400 Englishmen were licensed to go to Rome late in the 
year 1350.“ One of those pilgrims may have been our poet. 


APPENDIX 


The Rome itineraries utilized in this article are those of: 

1) Sigeric, 990 a.p., Rome to England via the Great St. Bernard (ed. Wil- 
liam Stubbs, Memorials of St. Dunstan, 392-395 [Rolls series, 1874], 
studied by F. P. Magoun Jr. in Mediaeval Studies, 1, 231-252 [1940]). 

2) Nikulas of Munkapverd (formerly called Nicholas of Thingeyrar), 


% Thomas Rymer, Foedera, mu, 191, 199, 200, 203-204. 





11) 
12) 


13) 


Parks 


1151 a.p., from Iceland up the Rhine and via the Great St. Bernard to 
Rome and Bari (commentary, with translation, on the record as far 
as Rome by Francis P. Magoun Jr. in Mediaeval Studies 6, 314-354 
[1944]; cf. also Friedrich Ludwig, op. cit., pp. 121-122). 
Philippe-Auguste of France, 1191 a.p., Rome to Mount Cenis (M. G. H. 
Scriptores, 27, 131: studied by F. P. Magoun Jr. in Speculum 17, 367- 
376 [1942)). 
Wolfger of Passau, 1204 a.p., Vienna to Rome via the Pontebba, return 
to Augsburg by the Brenner (Reiserechnungen, ed. Ignaz von Zingerle 
[Heilbronn 1877], studied by Ludwig, op. cit., 102-103). 
Emo of Hortus Floridus, 1211-1212 a.p., from Frisia through France 
to Rome via the Mount Cenis (M. G. H. Scriptores 23, 470-472). 
Albert of Stade, 1236 a.p., Stade to Rome via France and the Mount 
Cenis, with return routes indicated by the Great St. Bernard, the St. 
Gothard, the Septimer, and the Brenner (M. G. H. Scriptores 16, 335- 
340). 
Matthew Paris, after 1252 a.p., map-itinerary, from England by the 
Mount Cenis to Rome and beyend to Apulia and Sicily (sketch-copies 
in Konrad Miller, Mappaemundi, 111, 84-90 [Stuttgart 1895]). 
Odo de Rouen, 1253-1254 a.p., Rouen to Rome via Diveglia (Simplon) 
pass, return by Genoa and the Mount Cenis (studied by Ludwig, op. 
cit., 107-109). 
Geoffrey de Langele, 1292-1293 a.p., Otranto to Genoa via Rome (ed. 
Cornelio Desimoni in Atti della Societé Liguri di Storia Patria, 13, 591- 
643 [1879]). 
Hugh de Ver, 1297 a.p., England to Rome via the Mount Cenis, return 
by Genoa and the Mount Cenis (MS. accounts, studied by L. F. 
Salzman, Mediaeval Byways, pp. 54—65 [1913], and G. P. Cuttino, Eng- 
lish Diplomatic Administration 1259-1339, pp. 125-126 [1940]). 
Emperor Henry VII, 1310-1312 a.p., Berne to Milan via Mount Cenis, 
Pavia to Genoa, Genoa to Rome (studied by Ludwig, op. cit., 75-78). 
Friar Symon Semeon, 1323 a.p., Ireland to Venice (and the Levant) via 
Marseilles, Nice, and Genoa (ed. Girolamo Golubovich in Biblioteca 
Bio-bibliografica della Terra Santa e dell’Oriente Francescano, 11, 237-282 
[Florence 1919]). 
Anonymous Englishman, 1344 a.p., Avignon to Nice and Venice, thence 
to Rome and Otranto (ed. G. Golubovich, ibid., rv, 435-460 [Quaracchi 
1923)). 
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OLFERT DAPPER’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
GERMAN LANGUAGE 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL, voyages of discovery, and accounts of the conquest 
of strange lands have always been fruitful in enriching the vocabulary of 
the language in which they are told, or into which they are translated. A 
prolific writer in this field was Olfert Dapper, of whom Jiécher, in his 
Gelehrten-Lexikon, 11, 33, writes as follows: 

Dapper (Oliver oder Olpher), ein Medicus zu Amsterdam, machte sich durch seine hol- 
landische Beschreibungen von Malabar, Coromandel, Africa, Asia, Syria, Palastina, der Inseln 
des Archipelagi; die Uebersetzung der 9 Biicher Herodoti mit dem Leben Homeri ins Hollin- 
dische bekannt, wiewohl er diese Lander nicht selbst durchreiset, sondern das meiste aus den 
Diariis anderer Leute genommen. Die Beschreibung von Asia, Africa, America, Syrien, und 
Palistina, hat J. C. Beer zu Niirnberg ins Hochdeutsche gebracht; die Beschreibung der archi- 
pelagischen Inseln aber ist 1703 auch frantzésisch zu Amsterdam in fol. ans Licht getreten &c 
hatte keine Religion, und starb 1690. Ben. 


Here we are concerned more particularly with the German edition of 
Dapper’s America, published at Amsterdam in 1673;! the American words 
introduced in this work were treated in an article on American and other 
Loanwords in German, in Volume x 111, pp. 286-301 of this Journal. The 
present study deals amost exclusively with words of Germanic origin, in 
great part coming into German from the Dutch. This is of course quite 
obvious, as the German edition of America is a translation of the Dutch 
edition of 1671, published under the name of Montanus.? Wherever a given 
German word can be referred to a Dutch word in Montanus, this has been 
indicated by the letter M; words not recorded in the Deutsches W érterbuch 
of the Grimms have been marked with an asterisk. 

*ABERWAHN, m., irrige Ansicht: Laktants fusset, in seinem Aberwahne, 
auf diesen Beweisgriinden (5); Aber Augustien hatte einen anderen Grund, 
als Laktantz, darauf er seinen Aberwahn griindete (id). 

*ABENDWELT, f., Okzident: man . . . den Kaufhandel weit und breit, zu 
mircklicher bereicherung, iiber die Morgen-welt versetzete. Nunmehr 
muste es auch in der Abend-welt gewaget seyn (449*): ten westen M. 

Ascotti, f., weibliches Idol: In dieses hatten die Peruischen Kénige 
die Bilder aller Abgétter und Abgéttinnen, die man durch das gantze 
Peru zu ehren und anzubihten pflegte, gesetzet. (343*). Godinnen M; DW6b 
quotes Goethe. 

ABKEHLEN, V., die Kehle abschneiden: dass es billich . . . sei, wan sie sich 
mit dem Eingeweide der Abgekihlten erlustigen (22*); gekeelden M; DWb 
gives no example. 

ABKEHRIG, adj., widerspenstig: Von der zeit an schienen die Gileer 


1 Die Unbekante Neue Welt/oder Beschreibung des Welt-teils Amerika, und des Sud-Landes: 
.. . Durch Dr. O. D. Amsterdam, 1673. Four leaves, 658 pp., 11 leaves, in folio, profusely illus- 
trated. The Imperial Privilegium, dated at Vienna, August 9, 1670, states that the book is 
“von Doctr. Dapper in Niederlaindischer Sprach beschrieben: Nunmehr aber in die Hoch- 
teutsche tibergesetzt worden.” If this statement is correct, Montanus’ name does not proper 
belong on the title-page of the Dutch edition described below. Also Jécher, it will be remembered, 
ascribes the Dutch edition to Dapper, whilst a German edition published at Nirnberg is 
ascribed to J. C. Beer. 

* Die Nieuwe en Onbekende Any & Beschryving van America en ’t Zuid-Land . . . Door 
Arnoldus Montanus, Amsterdam 1671. 585 pp., 13 leaves in folio, with the same illustrations as 
in Dapper. As some of the illustrations are printed in the text, and from identical plates, there 
is a close connection between the two editions. The Privilegie of the Dutch edition is dated July 
28 1670. Copy in Princeton University Library. 
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abkehriger: sahen den fortgang des Baues der Festung sehr ungern (132), 
meer vervrremd M; DWb gives no German example, cites Dutch afkeerig 
as equivalent. 

*,ABKRAUDEN, v., absiehen: fand die Gegenstiirmer so tapfer, dass er 
unverrichteter sachen, und mit grossem verluste seiner vélker, abkrauden 
muste (89°); ward so rau empfangen, dass er, mit verluste des Schiffes 
Franziskus wieder abkrauden muste (124°); aber in solchem anschlage viel 
Spanier verlohr, und unverrichteter sachen wieder abkrauden muste (280+); 
aber er muste unverrichteter sachen abkrauden; weil sein Volck aus verzagt- 
heit plétzlich zuriickprallete (553*). Montanus has four different expres- 
pressions for abkrauden: d’aftogt benoodsaekte; afwende; keerde; moest den 
aftogt blaesen. 

*ABLEIBIGKEIT, f., Ableben: Am allerungebahrdigsten stellen sich die 
Miitter, bey ableibigkeit ihrer Séhne (151*). The word is borrowed from the 
Dutch, M here has aflyvigheid. 

*aBSCHAMPEN, V., abprallen: welche mit schiessen wenig nutzen schaf en: 
weil die Kugeln vom Schlosse, das auf einer Klippe . . . gebauet stund, alle- 
zeit abschampeten und wieder zuriick pralleten (459°). af-stuiten M. 

*ABSCHLACHTUNG, f., Opferung: iibergaben endlich den Priestern die 
Schafe, oder auch Kinder, welche zie zur Abschlachtung bestimmet (3905); 
slagting M. 

*ABSIEPERN, V., Sobald der Zucker im Troge seine genugsame hirte 
bekommen, 6fnet man das gemeldte Loch: daraus der Sohtsaft absiepert 
(616°); sijpelt M. 

*ABWEGIG, adj., welche nicht der Heersstrasse, sondern den krummen 
Buschwegen folgete. Auf dieser Abwegigen Spuhr zog Arsissevski 
geschwinde fort (523°). For Auf dieser Abwegigen Spuhr M has Lanx de 
selve, so that abwegig is a coinage of Dapper. 

ACHTLOSHEIT, f., megligentia: Wilhelm Schauten und Hans Keif, durch 
ihre schindliche achtlossheit, wie wier droben weitleuftig gemeldet, ver- 
lohren hatten (532). slaeuw-hartigheid M ; DW6 cites Brockes. 

*ACKERICHT, adj.: Ja das ackerichte Erdreich wiirde vielmehr Gewichse 
tragen, wan solches Gewichs, durch die Ratzen . . . nicht beschadiget . .. 
wiirde (466°); De veenachtige grond M. 

*ALTOHM, m., Grossoheim: wendete der Portugallische Kénig Sebastian, 
auf antrieb seines Alt-Ohmes, des Kardinal Heinrichs, ein grosses Geld 
(435°) ; oud-oom M. 

*AMEISENBAR, m.: Der AmeissenBiahr ist dunckelgrau, hat einen langen 
rauchen Schwantz (614°); mieren-beer M. 

*AMEISENNEST, f.: er eine lange Schnautze, mit einem runten Loche, 
und einer hohlen Zunge besitzet; dadurch er Hohnig zu saugen, und Ameis- 
sennester zu stéhren pfleget (308*); mierenesten M. 

*aANDERWARTSHIN, adv.: Man pfleget sie auch einzusaltzen, und ander- 
wartshin zu verschicken. (283*). Not in M. 

*ANGEBORENHEIT, f.: manches Wilde tier seine Grausamkeit abzulegen 
scheinet; so ist es gleichwohl gefihrlich solches zu verfiihren, weil es die 
entwohnte Angebohrenheit vielmahls wieder an sich nimt (14*); der Lauf 
des Himmels, die Angebohrenheit und Eigenschaft der Tiere und Gewichse 
(300°); natuur M. 

*ANKERGRUND, m.: Der guhte Anckergrund, mit einem Kolcke, der vor 
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allerhand Winden beschirmet lieget (319°); ankergront M; DWbd cites 
Schiller. 

*ANKERORT, m. Vor dem Anker-orte Garatuba liegen unterschiedliche 
gebrochene Inselchen (440*); da der Ancker-ort, den die Portugallier Porto 
de Franeses nennen, den ankommenden Schiffen eine sichere Lagerstat ver- 
leihet (441%); de reede M. 

ANKERSEIL, n., ancorale: Die Franzésischen hieben die Ankerseile in 
stiicken, und pakten sich eilend weg (115°); warden... Schiffe, durch 
einen harten Sturm, dermassen hin und wieder geschmissen, dass die 
Anckerseile zerbrachen (534); no exact equivalent in M; DWbd gives no 
example. 

*ANRUHRER, m., Beriihrer: Ein Kreutlein ... verwelcket, so bald es 
wird angeriihret; wan aber der anriihrer wegziehet, dan komt es wieder zu 
sich selbst (303*); aenroerder M. 

* ANTHROPOPHAGER, pl. m., Menschenfresser: etliche zehlet Plinius her: 
nihmlich ... Agatirser, Nomader, Antropofager, das ist Menschenfresser, 
Hiperboreer (41*). Anthropophagi M; not in DW6 or Schulz. 

ARMENSTEUER, f.,: Diese gingen von Hiitten zu Hiitten, und forderten 
eine Armensteuer... Die eingesammelte Armensteuer ward zu noht- 
wendigen dingen des Gétzendienstes angewendet (280°). almoesen M; no 
example in DW). 

ARZNEIKRAUT, n.: Sonsten werden in Chili auch unterschiedliche 
Artzney-kreuter gefunden. (637°); genees-kruiden M. 

AUFKRAMEN, V., einpacken, weglaufen: zween Manner, welche... am 
Flusse Wiapoko gewohnet, und vor den wilden und wiisten Eingebohrnen 
hatten aufkrahmen miissen (465°); dass die Menschen, solcher schidlichen 
Tiere wegen, gezwungen werden aufzukrahmen (615°); opkraemen M ; DWb 
refers to this Dutch word, without giving any German instance. 

*AUFTISCHER, m., Tischmeister: Der Auftischer ging vor der Reihe her, 
in einem Weissen Rocke . . . Gemeldter Auftischer fiihrete die Nonnen bis 
an die Treppe der Gétzenhéhe, darauf der Abgott sass . . . Kurtz darnach 
brachte sie der Tischmeister wieder zuriick (299°); dis-meester M. 

AUGENBRAHME, f., supercilium: Ferner zogen und rupften auch die 
Peruer . . . vor allen dingen, davor sie sich fiirchteten, ihre Augenbrahme 
gemeiniglich aus (346*); wijn-braeuwen M; under Augenbraune DW6 cites 
six forms of the word, none of them with an m, however. 

AUGENZEUGE, m., testis ocularis: das der Miinch Markus von Niza so 
liigenhaftig beschrieben, wie es der Augenzeuge Kornado weitleuftig erweiset 
(242*); oog-getuige M; DWb quotes Goethe. 

AUSSPROSSLING, m., surculus: sondern aus den Sinern ...als unab- 
geahrtete Ausspréslinge, fortgekommen (34*); Diese griihnet niemahls 
recht, sonderlich wan sie von den iiberfliissigen Ausspréslingen befreyhet 
ist (258*); dergestalt, dass diese Staude in ihren Ausspréslingen fort und 
_ lebet (443*); afsetsels, uitspruitsels, voortsetsels M; DWb quotes Jean 

aul. 

*AUSTERSCHULPE, f., Austerschale: lagen grosse hauffen Austerschulpen: 
aus denen die Fische den Einwohnern zur Speise . . . dieneten (57*); oester- 
schelpen M. 

*AUSSTREIFUNG, f.: damit er dem Feinde die Lebensmittel, und dem zur 
folge die gelegenheit seiner stahtigen Ausstreiffungen benehmen miéchte 
(523>): geduurig ruiten M. 
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*AUSWASSERUNG, AUSWASSERUNG, f.: bemiihet, durch die niedrigsten 
Berge ein Loch zur Auswasserung oder Ableitung des Wassers zu bekommen 
(264*); In diesem Meere findet man nirgend einige auswidsserung oder 
einigen Ausflus des Wassers (393*): der beriihmte Flecken Tiaguanako, an 
der oberseite der auswasserung des Meeres Titikaka (393*); witwatering, 
uitloosings M. 

*A USSENKLAMMER, f.: Das grosse Schif lief gegen eine Klippe, und ver- 
lohr im anstossen, mit dem fallenden Wasser, die Aussenklammern, und das 
ausstehende Eiserwerk (125°): de buiten-klampen M. 

AUSSENMAUER, f.: und auf der zweyten Aussenmauer ruhet ein sehr 
starcker Turn (264°): uiterste muuren M ; no example cited in DW. 

*AUSSENVATER, m.: Die vier Aussenviter des Waisenhauses sollen die 
Waisen genau versorgen (570*): buite-vaders M. 

*AUSSENWACHE, f.: Auch hatte er auf der Sudseite des Flusses zwo 
starcke Aussenwachen (516°): buiten-wachien M. 

BADEWASSER, f.: und wuschen sich darnach im dunckeln in einem ge- 
heiligten Bade-wasser (295°): bad-water M ; DW cites Insel Felsenburg. 

*BAHRGLIED, n.: Aber da man recht zusahe, ward befunden, dass die 
gewihnte Frauen kein Bahrglied hetten (183°): schaemelheid M. 

*BALLASTSTEIN, m.: Rund heriim hat man iiberfliissige Ballast-steine 
(319*); ballast-steen M. 

*BALSAMOL, n.: Bey ihnen findet man ein késtliches Balsaméhl iiber- 
fliissig (415°): balsem-oolie M. 

BANNLING, m., bannitus: Mannern, welche man aus Pernambuck ins 
Elend anher gefiihret. Diese Banlinge tauften die Franzosen (441°): 
ballingen M ; DWb compares Du. balling, without citing a German instance. 

BAUCHWIND, m., crepitus ventris: Beyde diese Friichte veruhrsachen 
Bauchwinde, und kiihlen missiglich (443°): buik-winden M; a text of 1680 
is cited in the DW68. 

*BAUERNRITTER, m.: Selbst die Baurenritter, welche der Bischof de 
Casis in gemeltem héltzernen Hause zur besatzung gelassen (84>): not in M. 

BAUMBAST, m.: Sie machen sehr feines und zahrtes Garn vom Baum- 
baste, von Hirschseenen (158°): bomm-basten M’, DW6 cites no example. 

*BAUMBLUSSE, f.: Sie leben vom Tau aus Baumbliissen, sonderlich der 
Baumwollenbeume (209*): boom-bloeysems M ; compare Bliisse, below. 

BAUMFRUCHT, f.: mit einer Baumfrucht, den Mandeln nicht ungleich 
(91>); mit Baumfriichten, Kreutern, und Wurtzeln ihr Leben erhielten 
(122°): boom-vrucht M ; DW6 cites no example. 

*BAUMGEWACHS, n.: Unter den unterschiedlichen Baumgewichsen be- 
findet sich alhier ein kleines Beumlein (215°): hout-gewasch M. 

*BAUMHONIG, m.: darzu sie eine angenehme Frucht, mit Baumhohnige 
und Zucker, . . . zu nehmen pflegen (332*): boom-hooning M. 

*BAUMWOLLENBAUM, m.: Sie leben vom Tau aus Baumbliissen, sonder- 
lich der Baumwollenbeume (209*), darauf Taback, Mais, Baumwollen- 
beume, und Weinstécke sehr iiberfliissig wachsen (606*): kotoen-boomen M. 

*BAUMWURZEL, f.: Ihren Hohnig verbergen sie in den Baumwurtzeln, 
oder unter der Erde (306*): boom-wortelen M. 

BAUMZACKE, m.: in den nachstgelegenen Busch: da von den Baum- 
zacken eine grosse mange Schlangen an diinnen schniihren herunterhing 
(50*); Die Gezelte, darunter sie wohneten, waren aus Baumzacken gefloch- 
ten (129*); einen Bock, mit allen vier Fiissen an einen Baumzacken ge- 
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bunden (470°); Garnaten, Kribse und Austern, welche an den Baumzacken 
hingen (615°): takken, boom-takken M. 

BEALTERT, adj.: Die Weiber, welche zimlich bealtert waren, setzten den 
Spaniern Speise vor (66°): de oude vrouwen M. 

BEBLUTEN, v.: von der bebluhteten Gétsenhihe, welche Johan von Grialva 
... entdeckte (284°): bebloede M; DWb compares Du. bebloeden, and cites 
a German instance of 1785. 

BECKENSCHLAG, m.: dass sie alsdan dem Mohne mit einem klingenden 
beckenschlage, und rasendem gerufe zu hiilfe kihmen (21*): kloppen op 
bekkens M. 

*BEFEHLGEBER, m.: vom Anfiihrer und Befehlgeber der gemeldeten 
reisenden Fremdlinge (248>): bestierder M. 

*BEICHTLING, m.: Diese Beichtvater, welche man auf Peruisch Ychuris 
nennete, legten ihren Beichtlingen . . . Strafen auf (349*); Dieses Abspiihlen 
... war auch bey allen andern Beichtlingen gebreuchlich (349): biechteling 
M. 

BEKNABBERN, v.: Die Wurtzeln der Pflantzen und Beume beknabberten 
sie dermassen, dass sie verdorreten (224*); oder eine Fledermaus flog, oder 
aber ein Tuch alda beknabbert lag (295*): beknabbelt M ; DW cites beknap- 
pern (1783), and compares Du. beknabdbelen. 

*BELAGERUNGSWERK, n.: Nachdem man die Belaigerungswercke rund 
heriim geschlichtet (497°): de Werken M. 

*BELAUFZEIT, f.: wan sie sich zur fortzielung belauffen wollen; alsdan 
legen sie ihre wildheit ab. Aber sobald die Belaufzeit vorbey ist, fallen sie 
nicht allein anderes Wild an (146°): ¢eel-tijd M. 

*BERGBERNSTEIN, m.: Saffiere, Jaspen, Schmaragden, und grosse 
stiicken vom Bergbernsteine (76°); not in M. 

*BERGGEWACHS, n.: der eingeschaffenen kraifte an den Kreutern, 
Beumen, Berggewiachsen, Steinen (9*); fiillete alhier zweyhundert Tonnen 
mit einem Berg-gewiachse, dem Golde gleich (116°); verachten Gold und 
Silber; und dariim seynd sie zum héchsten verwundert, dass wir diese eitele 
Berggewiichse so hoch schatzen (201°): berg-gewaschen M. 

* BercscuaF, n.: Die wilden Bergschafe seynd roht, und haben eine 
sanfte glantzende Wolle (628°): berg-schaepen M. 

*BERGVOGEL, m.: die Bergvogel fliegen plétzlich herunter nach den tief- 
sten und niedrigsten Tahlern zu (215°): berg-vogelen M. 

BESATZVOLK, n.: Die Mexikoische haben die Besatzvélcker eingefiihret 
(293°); Die Besatzvélcker, welche mit sieben stiicken Geschiitzes versehen 
waren (312*); see also pages 382*, 436°, 437°. 

*BESCHANZUNG, f.: verliessen bald darnach ihre Beschantzung, und 
wichen (489*); Man besetzte die Beschantzung in Afogados mt drey Kriegs- 
schaaren (489); Vor dieser Beschantzung lag ein Graben, dessen tieffe 
(491*): beschansing, begraeving M. 

BESCHWANGERN, v.: Wan sie beschwangert seynd, tragen sie grosse sorge 
vor die Frucht (1505); So bald eine von ihnen sich beschwangert befindet, 
erkennet sie der Man... nicht mehr (207*): beswangert M; DWb cites 
beschwangern from Kant and Musius, and refers to Du. beswangeren. 

*BESEHENSWURDIG, adj.: Besehenswiirdig ist das Zolhaus (322); So 
waren auch das Gasthaus . . . nicht weniger besehenswiirdig (435°): besiens- 
waerdig M. 

BESPULEN, v.: dass der Fluss Orinoke sieben Aerme .. . hette; welche 
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unterschiedliche Inseln . . . bespiihleten (610*): aengrijpen M; DWb cites 
Humboldt and Jean Paul. 

BESTAUDEN, sich, v.: Der Taback . . . wichset und bestaudet sich sehr 
wohl (194*): slagt seer wel M; DWb gives no example. 

BESTURMER, m.: stunden doch die Bestiirmer zum teile, vor dem Ge- 
schiitze . . . bloss (484*): bespringers M; DWd cites Stieler (1691). 

*BETTEKLEID, n.: Und diese Binde gebrauchen sie des nachtes vor ein 
Bettekleid (149°): bedde-kleed M. 

* BEVOLKER, m.: liessen die neuen Bevolcker geruhig sitzen; und nah- 
men zuweilen selbst etliche Sitten von ihnen an (247*): bevolkers M. 

BEVOLKUNG, f.: Menschen, die eben also, zur Bevolkung einer abge- 
legenen Insel, dahinwarts hetten kénnen gebracht werden (7*): bevolking M; 
DWb cites Lohenstein (1690). 

BEWAHRER, m.: Der Bewahrer oder Besichtiger des Silbers, den der 
Kénig zu Potosi darzu bestellet (396*); Endlich wiget der Bewiahrer ein 
iedes stiicklein, bey dem Lichte (1b).: de beziender M ; DW8 cites no instance, 

*BEWAHRMEISTER, m.: weil das Bergwerck, nach dem berichte des Be- 
wihrmeisters Peter Morthammers, nichts sonderliches waihrt war (555*); 
keur-meester M. 

*BewAursttck, n.: Doch ein einiges Bewiahrstiicke kan alhier zur 
widerlegung genug sein (11>): Een staeltje M. 

*BEWEGREDE, f.: Gebrauchte ferner unterschiedliche Bewegreden zum 
Frieden (591°): beweeg-redenen M. 

BIERTONNE, f.: Fisch . . . ist sechs Fiisse lang, dicker als eine Bier-tonne 
(444>): bier-ton M ; DWb gives no instance. 

*Brese, f.: lieget eine matte, von Biesen geflochten (42>); da man 
hohe Biesen und Schilfrohr, mit dicken Streuchern vol Kasselfisteln, antraf 
(560°): diesen M; cited only for Dutch by Kluge-Gétze s.v. Binse. 

*BILDZEICHEN, n.: ein Stiicke vom Schiffe fanden, dessen spitze wie ein 
Pferd gestaltet. Aus diesem Bildzeichen ward geurteilet (2°); unterscheiden 
sie auch des Jahr in vier Teile, durch vier Bildzeichen, nimlich ein Haus, 
... ein Schilfrohr . . . (300°). 

BISCHOFSHUS, m.: und zween vielfabrig gewebete Bischofs-hiihte (604*): 
bisschoppelijke myters M ; DWb quotes Schiller. 

*BISCHOFTUM, n.: Zwischen los Angelos und Guatemala lieget das Bischof- 
thum Antiguera (286°); In diesem Bischoftuhme redet man viererley Spra- 
chen (288°): bisdom M. 

BLASELOCH, n.: hat . . . eine Hirnschale vol Gehirnes, runte Augen, und 
hinter denselben zwey weite Blase-lécher, welche nicht kleiner seynd, als 
ein gemeiner Apfel (439°): blaes-gaten M ; DWb cites Jean Paul. 

*BLEICHFELD, n.: Pferdestal: und auf desselben seite ein Bleichfeld. mit 
einem Kohl- und Kiichen-garten (546): bleekveld M. 

*BLINKENDSCHWARZ, adj.: Die Frucht hat... wohlschmickendes 
Fleisch, vol blinkendschwartzer Saamkérner (251°): blinkend swaert M; 
see also under lichiblinkend. 

BLUBBER, n.: Das Meer Laguna . . . begunte mit springenden blubbern, 
die unterschiedliche Gebeue iimkehreten, plétzlich zu sieden (277%): met 
springende bobbelen M. 

*Busse, f.: Der Baum Maga hat . . . eine grosse Bliisse, fast wie eine 
Rose gestaltet (190*); Die Bliissen haben fiinf gekriillete Blatlein, in derer 
mitte ein Kréhnlein stehet (190°): bloem M. 
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*BLUMENACKER, m.: Dan der erste bedeutet ein Volck der Bluhmenicker 
(246°): bloem-akkeren M. 

*BLUSCHEN, v.: Man bemiihete sich vergebens den Brand zu bliischen: 
und dariim flog das Schifsvolck (475°): lesschen M. 

*BLUTWEINER, m.: Jaguarguake, welches so viel gesagt ist, als Bluht- 
weiner, der... aus Hertzleid und verdrusse, bluhtige Trahnen geweinet 
(337*): bloed-krijter M. 

*BockFuss, m.: welche kaum Menschen, und vielmehr Halbwilde, teils 
mit Bokfiissen, teils ohne Kopf (19>): Box-voeten M. 

*BocKGEIST, m.: Die Bokgeister und Buschgespianster liessen ihre pfeif- 
fen... weit und breit erschallen (19°): Boschmannen M. 

*BOGENSCHNDR, f.: die Seenen zu Bogenschniihren . . . dieneten (241°): 
tot peezen der boogen M. 

*BOLL, adj.: Hier machten ihm die Falwinde iiber ein bolles gebiirge, 
mit ihrem unbestandigen blasen, viel zu schaffen (130*); Das Holtz ist bol 
und gleich als fohsch: daher es auch, eben wie ein Ziindstriick, Feuer fanget, 
und brennet (253*); bol M. 

*BOOTSGESELLE, m.: so geriet er mit seinen Bohtsgesellen in einen hef- 
tigen streit (58*); einen unmenschlichen schlus: niahmlich den Bohtsgesellen 
Heinrich Lachern in stiicke zu schneiden (114*): bootsgesel M. 

*BooTSVOLK, n.: und gleichwohl das Bohtsvolk mit Bohten sein Leben 
rettet (12): boots-volk M. 

* BorsTEL: einen kurtzen Schwantz, und eine Haut mit Borsteln (293*): 
borstels M. 

BoTENLAUFER, m.: Die Bohtenleuffer, welche man auf Peruisch Chasquis 
zu nennen pfleget (341°): postbooden M, no example in DW). 

*BRANDGABE, f.: seinen erstgebohrnen Sohn . . . und schlachtete ihn zur 
Brandgabe auf der mauer (22>): ten brand-offer M. 

BRANDHOLZ, n.: Auch hatte man nicht genug Brandholtzes (578*): 
brand-hout M ; without example in DW). 

BRANDMARK, m.n.(?): Die mit einem Brandmircke gezeichnet auf die 
Ruderschiffe gelangten (366°): gebrandmerkt M ; DW cites from 1742. 

BRECHARZNEI, f.: reinigen und entladen sich mit Brichartzneien (63*): 
DW 6 without example. 

*BREITLICHT, adj.: Sonsten seynd sie breitlicht und ein wenig runt 
(425°): plat M. 

*BREITLICHTRUND, adj.: der Fisch Abakatuaja: welcher breitlichtrunt, 
unten zwo lange griihne Flosfedern . . . hat (425°): rondachtig M. 

BROSCH, adj.: samt dem Holtze, welches zimlich weich und brosch ist 
(225°): the DW6 cites from Hohberg (1716) and gives meaning, with a ques- 
tion mark, as knorsig? briichig? 

BRUCKENZOLL, m.: dass sich der Briickenzol . . . auf sechshundert und 
zwanzig Giilden belief . . . ward der Briickenzol auf ein Jahr vor achtund- 
zwanzig tausend Giilden verpachtet (547°): DW6 gives no example. 

*BRUSTROCK, m.: ward... alle Tage ein kurtzhaarichtes Schaf, mit 
einem rohten Brustrocke, geopfert (347°): hembd-rok M. 

*BUCHTIG, adj., krumm: und von hier leuft ein buchtiger Weg strand- 
warts (454*); diese bestehet aus einer sehr langen geraden Gasse, und noch 
einer krummen und buchtigen gegeniiber (519); bald nach dem Abende, 
bald nach dem Mittage zu; weil das Gebiirge sehr krum und buchtig lief 
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(560°): bogtig M. Both the adjective buchtig and the noun Bucht, are con- 
nected with diegen. 

*BUFFELSFELL, n.: vertauschten Hirsch- und Biiffels-felle vor zinnerne 
Schiisseln (162°). 

*BUSCHGESPENST, n.: Die Bokgeister und Buschgespinster liessen ihre 
pfeiffen . . . erschallen (19°): Boschmannen M. It must be remembered that 
Dutch bosch is usually the equivalent of Wald. 

BUSCHLAUFER, m.: Wider die Buschleuffer hielt Hochstraten innerhalb 
Landes die Wache (5515); DW quotes Tieck. 

*BUSCHREICH, adj.: der Insel K/andia, die mit buschreichen Bergen be- 
setzt war (139°): boom-rijk M ; DWé cites Platen. 

*BUSCHTEUFEL, m.: Buschteufel, die allenthalben, ohne tach und heuser, 
heriimschwirmen (19): Bosch-duivels M. 

*BUSCHWARTSEIN, adv.: durch unachtsamkeit . . . losskahmen, busch- 
wirtsein lieffen (14*); Nach einer kleinen gegenwehre, lieffen die Ziguaver 
buschwirtsein (55°); dass sie . .. iiber Hals tiiber Kopf Buschwirtsein flohe 
(523°): boschwaerd M. 

*BuSCHWEG, m.: welche nicht der Heersstrasse, sondern den krummen 
Buschwegen folgete (523°): bosch-paden M. 

*BUSCHWILDER, m.: Dan die Busch-wilden, darunter er gefallen, waren 
Menschen-fresser (282*): bosch-wilden M. 

BuTTERTOPF, m.: ein hoher Berg. . . le Pot de Beure zu nennen pflegen, 
weil er die gestalt eines Buttertopfes hat (424°): boter-pot M; DWb cites 
Westfal. Robinson (1748). 

*DICHTMEISTER, m.: beschreibet der Lateinische Dichtmeister Virgiel 
(6*) ; diese erzehlung nach den Gedichten der alten Dichtmeister schmicket 
(20°); des in Hochdeutschland beriihmten Lateinischen Dichtmeisters 
Eobans Hessen Sohn (112*): dichter M. 

*DicuTZzEILE, f.: Seine verhochdeutschte dichtzeilen lauten also (16*). 

*DICKBEWACHSEN, adj.: behalfen sich unter dikbewachsenen Beumen 
(66>): dichte boomen M. 

*DIENSTERBOTIGKEIT, f.: Zu solcher Diesterbétigkeit bewegten sie 
sonderlich die zween Gefangene (64*). 

*DIENSTLICHERWEISE, adv.: Die ansehnlichsten Herren begleiteten ihn 
dienstlicherweise durch die Stadt (280°): gedienstig M. 

*DocBoot, n.: die Jachtschiffe . . . ein Dogboht, mit drey Barken (576°): 
dogboot M. 

*DORNENBUSCH, m.: mit stechenden Dornenbiischen dermassen verlegt 
und zugestopft (458*): met gewaerlijk-steekende heesters M. 

*DRACHENMAUL, n.: dariim er auch den gemeldten Mund Bocca del 
Drago, das ist Drachenmaul, nennete (607*): neither in M nor in DW). 

*DREHWIND, m.: das sausen eines Dreh- oder Wiirbel-windes (209*) ; so 
weis man, dass sie ein Drehwind iiber Mexiko wehen, und ein Regen folgen 
werde (263°): draey-wind M. 

* DREIKLIPPICHT, adj.: leuft eine dreyklippichte Spitze eine Meile lang 
in die See hinein (399*): drie-klippige M. 

DURCHSCHNUFFELN, v.: wie er ein Mexiker Wdérterbuch . . . mit sonder- 
lichem fleisse durchschniiffelt, zu sehen (33*) ; welche des Landes gelegenheit 
mit allem fleisse durchschniiffeln solten (46*) ; nach Zevola gezogen, damit er 
die Goldbergwercke alda durchschniiffeln méchte (241*): door-snuffelt M; 
DW cites Falk (1800 ?). 
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*DURCHSCHNUFFELUNG, f.: damit nicht so sehr des Menschen Scharf- 
sinnige durchschniiffelung, als die Géttliche vorsehung méchte gepriesen 
werden (38*): door-snuffeling M. 

*EDELGESTEINHANDLER, m.: bey einem Wilschen Edelgesteinhindler 
erfahren wollen (324*): juwelier M. 

EHRENAMT, n.: Sobald dieses Ehrenamt offen stehet (636*): eer-ambi M; 
DWb cites Voss. 

EICHENBLATT, n.: Gewichs mit Blattern, die den Eichenblattern gleich 
seynd (434*): der eiken bladeren M; DWb gives no example. 

EIERWEISS, n.: Feuchtigkeit, am geschmacke dem Honige, und an farbe 
dem Eyer-weisse fast gleich (443*): wit van een ey M; DW cites Schlegel’s 
Shakespeare. 

EINKROPFEN, v.: Gaska, nachdem er diese bluhtige Niederlage vernom- 
men, kropfte sein Hertzleid vorsichtiglich ein (365*); alhier bekahmen sie 
wenig gehdhr: daher sie dan eines und das andere vorsichtig einkropften, 
und fiinf und zwanzig Fahnlein ihres Dienstes entschlugen (579*): kropten 
op M. 

: *EINSCHNEIDUNG, f.: An stat der Beschneidung der jungen Kinder ge- 
brauchen sie eine Einschneidung (566*); Bey dieser Einschneidung, welche 
mit singen und tantzen geendigt wird (ib.): in-snijding M. 

*EISERBAUM, m.: Der Eiserbaum, welcher scharfzulauffende Blatter. . . 
triget (217): Yserboom M. 

*EISERCHEN, n.: ein Heilmittel: nahmlich das Brennen mit heissen Eiser- 
chen (179°): yserkens M. 

*ENGELWASSER, n.: Aus denselben wird das Wasser der Engel gesotten 
with marginal note: Engelwasser (637*); water der Engelen M. 

*ENTENPFOTE, f.: Schwalben, mit gekriimten Schnibeln, Entenpfohten, 
Kohlschwartzen Leibern, weissen Beuchen (212°): end-vogels pooten M. 

*ENTEREI, f.: Lustgarten...mit... einer lustigen Enterey . . . ver- 
sehen hatte (546°): entery M. 

*ENTKNOTELN, v.: in der Landbeschreibung kaum etwas schwerer zu 
entknohtelen fiirfillet (10*): ontknooping M. 

*ENTSCHLAGUNG, f.: bitte... iim Entschuldigung, dass ich nicht aus- 
richten kénnen, oder auch iim Entschlagung von meinem Kriegsbefehle 
(539°): ontslaeging der krijgslast M. 

ENTSCHNAPPEN, V.: als er des nachts, aus achtlossheit der Wachter, 
entschnapte (98>); Drey allein . . . entschnapten dem Tantze; und kahmen 
... zum Nachtrabe (99°); fielen ihn so hitzig an, dass keiner entschnapte 
(107°): ontsnapte M ; DW6 cites no example. 

ENTVOLKEN, v.: Ja er hette die Insel gantz entvolket, wo sich die tibrig- 
gebliebenen nicht . . . ibergegeben (58°): ontvolken M; DW6 cites no ex- 
ample. 

ENTVOLKUNG, f.: Hierauf muste dan nohtwendig eine Entvolckung 
folgen (182*): ontvolking M ; DWé cites no example. 

ERBGRUND, m.: auf der ledigen Insel Antohn Vaas einige Erbgriinde 
abstechen zu lassen (542*): erven af te steeken M ; DW cites no example. 

*ERDKOHLE, f.: griibet man in den Tihlern einige Kohlen aus, with margi- 
nal note: Erdkohlen (637*): gegraeve kolen M. 

ERKLUMMEN, v.: sein Volck, des tieffen Schnees wegen, erklummet, und 
nicht anders als von drey Tagen her Seekranck war (358*): verkleumt M. 

*ERSCHWACHUNG, f.: dassich . . . die tagliche Erschwachung der Krieges- 
macht in Brasil iibergeschrieben (593*): verswakking M. 
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*FALKSPFOTE, m.: Unter vielerley gattungen der Falcken siehet man 
eine ahrt, derer eine Pfohte nach einer Falckspfohte, die andere nach einer 
Ginsepfohte gleichet (303*): eene poote na een valks M. 

FALLWIND, m.: Hier machten ihm die Falwinde iiber ein bolles Gebiirge 
... Viel zu schaffen (130*): del val-winden M; without example DW. 

*FARBERHOLZ, n.: Die dritte heisset Kampechium; welche diesen Nah- 
men von bekanten Fiarberholtze entlehnet (292*); Kaufhandel... mit 
Farberholtze, Taback, Heuten und Baumwolle (508°): verf-hout M. 

*FASICHT, adj.: Aus bittern und fahsichten Wurtzeln wiichset ein 
dicker Strauch (225°) : draedige wortelen M ; not in DW), which cites fasisch, 

FEILSTAUB, m.: Wunden: welche sie mit Feil-staube, der nachmahls in 
den Narben und Mahlzeichen alle zeit hingen bleibet, bestreuen (447°); 
vijlsel M ; DWb cites Jean Paul. 

*FEUERROHRER, m.: welchem der rechte Fliigel, der aus Feuerréhrern 
bestund, folgete (366*); weil sie, durch das zuriickprallen der obgemeldten 
Feuerréhrer den Muht zimlich verlohren (517°): busschieters M. 

*FEUERSCHLAG, m.: vier Bildzeichen, nihmlich ein Haus, ein Kanien, 
ein Schilfrohr, und einen Feuerschlag (300); wieder durch ein Haus, ein 
Kanien, ein Schilfrohr, und einen Feuerschlag eingeteilet (ib.): vuur-slag M. 

*FEUERSCHUTZE, m.: mit hundert Pikentrigern, und funfzig Feuer- 
schiitzen (401*): ouur-roers M. 

FEUERTOPF, m.: warf mit Feuer-tépfen aus dem Mastkorbe in des 
Unter-seeobersten Schif San Jago (465*): vuur-potten M; DWb. cites no 
example. 

*FEUERURTEIL, n.: Zauberer,... die... das Feuer- und Wasser-urteil 
eines guten Kristen nicht ausstunden. Das Feuer-urteil geschah auf unter- 
schiedliche weise (20>): Ordal M. 

FICHTENAPFEL, m.: eine Frucht, wie ein Fiechtenapfel, wiewohl viel 
grésser (186°); Dieses wird darnach geknihten, und als ein Fiechten-apfel 
gestaltet (396°): pijn-appels-gewijs M; without example DW8. 

FISCHHAKEN, m.: Messer, Schillen, Fischhaken, und Nagel . . . verehrete 
(531°): visch-hoeken M; DW8 cites no example. 

*FISCHTRAN, m.: kocht alhier iiberaus viel Fischtrahnes von den Walf- 
schen (432%): traen M. 

*FISCHZAHN, m.: kratzen sie sich mit sonderlichen Fischzihnen so lange, 
bis das Bluht . . . herausspriitzt (417%): visch-tanden M. 

*FLECKERN, V.: mit grauen griihngestreiften und schwartz gefleckerten 
Bliissen (213*): swarte fekken M. 

*PLECKERWEISE, adv.: dadurch hier und dar die schwartze Haut 
fleckerweise herfiirblikte (120*): ten verscheide plekken M. 

FLEISCHHALLE, f.: Alda seynd die Fleischhallen gemeiniglich mit 
funfzehen tausend Schafen...versehen (284): vleesch-hallen M; DWb 
gives no example. 

*F LIEGENBIENE, f.: Hohnig . . . der von den so genenten Fliegen-bienen 
gemacht wird, benimt dem Menschen seinen Verstand (306*): vlieg-byen M. 

FLINKERN, v.: Bei nachte geben sie einen flinkernden schein von sich 
(69*); Luft .. . flinckert sie von erschrécklichen Blitzen (193%); Ihre Haut 
... flinkert und giebet einen silbergrauen glantz von sich (218); die zwey 
feurige Augen, die in der Brust flinckerten (249*): schintelt; glinsterden M; 
DWb cites Chr. Gryphius (1706). 

FLOTTE, f.: eine sonderliche gattung der Biesen . . . die Urer, ein gantz 
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viehisches Volck, machten darvon gantze Flotten, welche sie an einander 
banden, und ihre Dérfer daraufbaueten (392>); Ein ieder seiner Kriegs- 
knechte kniehete auf eine Flotte, und ruderte sich also mit einem bre‘ten 
Stocke nach dem Nordlichen Ufer zu (527*): vlotte M. 

*FLUGELSCHLANGE, f.: lagen viel Hiitten, und in denselben ein hauffen 
Schlangen an spissen tiber dem feuer. Unter allen sahen die Spanier eine 
Gefliigelte: on margin: Fliigelschlange (63°): not in M. 

FOHSCH, adj.: von innen ist er hohl und fohsch; und traget dreyeckichte 
Blatter (210°); Das Holtz ist bol und gleich als fohsch: daher es auch, eben 
wie ein Ziindstriick, Feuer fanget (253*): ’t Houd bol behoud ’t vuur gelijk 
lont M. 

*FORTZIELUNG, f.: Wan sie sich zur fortzielung belauffen wollen, so 
iimhalsen das Manlein und Weiblein einander (69*); dass das Manlein nie- 
mahls bey dem Weiblein weidet, als wan sie sich zur fortzielung belauffen 
wollen (146*); haben die Pferde, durch ihre Fortzielung, tiberaus zugenom- 
men (624*): voort-teeling M. 

*FRACHTSCHUTE, f.: Der Tirier Hippius erfand eine Frachtschuhte; die 
Rodier, eine Jacht (8*): vracht-schuit M. 

FRIEDENSBUND, m.: dieselben, welche den geschlossenen Friedens-bund 
mit Portugal ungerne sahen (596°): vredens-verbond M; DWb cites Biirger. 

FRIEDENSFAHNE, f.: mit zweyhundert Brasiliern, welche weisse Friedens- 
fahnen trugen (531*): vreede-vaenen M; DW cites no example. 

*FRIEDENSZACKE, f.(?): hundert Kindern, welche die Konnariter mit 
Friedenszacken zu ihm abgeschickt (339*): vredes-takken M. 

*FROHNZWANG, m.: zwangen die Einwohner iiberaus hart zur Perlen- 
fischerei. Dieser frohnzwang lief so hoch (58°): d’ Overlast M. 

*FUCHSAFFE, m.: misgestaltet ist der Fuchs-affe: welcher unter seinem 
Bauche noch einen andern Bauch traget, darinnen er seine Jungen ver- 
biirget (314°): vos-aep M. 

*GANSEPFOTE, f.: Falcken...derer eine Pfohte nach einer Falcks- 
pfohte, die andere nach einer Ginsepfohte gleichet (303*): na een ganse ge- 
ligkt M. 

; GassE, f.: man solte unter der Erde hin eine Gasse oder Wasserleitung 
graben (264*): een graft te deluen M; cp. DW tv.1.1 p. 1446 f.) for an in- 
stance dated 1792. 

*GASSENGRABER, m.: mit einem ungliicklichen ausschlage: weil die 
‘Gassengraiber entweder durch den nachsinckenden Sand iiberfallen, oder 
aber durch die beschlossene schwefelhaftige Luft erstickt warden (264*): 
de myneerders M. 

*GASTHAUSKIRCHE, f.: In der Gasthauskirche hat man einen Mespfaffen 
(401°): gast-huis kerk M. 

*GELUBBERN, v.: im Saltzichten meere: dessen Wasser, mit gossen in die 
Stadt geleitet, durch die Sonne geliibbert; und das geliibberte zu kleinen 
Brohten gekocht wird (90); In etlichen stilstehenden Wassern und Pfuhlen 
geliibbert das Saltzwasser zu Saltze (243*); Wan man gemeldte Feuchtigkeit 
zweymahl abkochet, dan geliibbert sie zu einem Sohtsafte (253*); weder 
Hagel, noch Schnee, noch auch einigen Regen, das gantze Jahr durch. Nur 
allein fallet alda zu weilen einige Feuchtigkeit, wie Schlossen geliibbert, 
welche die Peruer in ihrer Muttersprache Garva nennen (333); Aus dem 
durchgeschnittenen Stamme derselben flos ein dunckelrohter Saft, welcher 
zur stunde, als ein ziher Leim, geliibberte, und vor allerley Wunden sonder- 
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lich heilsam war (559°): stremt, stolt, stolde M. The word gelibbern, intro- 
duced in this spelling by Dapper, means éo be thickened; to congeal; to be 
solidified: it is MHG liberen, OHG and MHG lebermer; cf. DWd under 
geliefern. 

*GENESEMEISTER, m.: machi, ein Artzt, oder Genisemeister (62%): 
genees-meester M. 

*GENAUSICHTIG, adj.: dass etliche genausichtige Liebhaber, welche sie 
mit sonderlicher andacht, betrachtet (258°): not in M. 

*GESCHUTZHUGEL, m.: die Stadt Salvador von drey Geschiitzhiigeln fort 
und fort beschossen (455*): storm-katten M. 

*GESCHUTZLADE, f.: drey eyserne Stiicken aus ihren Geschiitzladen ge- 
worffen (506°): uit roo-paerden geworpen M. 

*GESCHUTZMEISTER, m.: der Geschiitzmeister des Schiffes Heemskerck, 
mit einem Bohte, und sechs Bohtsgesellen (651°): busschieter M. 

GESCHUTZPFLANTZUNG, f.: Stakenwerke aneinander geflochten, mit 
einer flachen Geschiitzpflantzung auf Fiechtenbeumen, zwischen welche 
man Erde gefiillet (173); mit einem Walle befestiget . . . noch darzu drey 
Geschiitzpflantzungen (501*) ; fanden ein grosses Vergniigen in besichtigung 
der Geschiitzpflantzungen, Schréckschantzen, Umschantzungen (503+); 
beukeryen ... bateryen M. 

*GeEsCHUTzRUSTUNG, f.: und der fiirtreflichen Geschiitzriistung wollen 
wir nicht einmahl sagen (109°). 

GEwIsskunsT, f.: Dazumahl waren, in der Mass- oder Gewiskunst, 
Roterik, Josef, und Martien Bihme ... sehr beriihmt (3°): Wiz-konst M. 

GEWURZNAGLEID,, n.: eine Frucht, welche nach Pfeffer und Gewiirtz- 
naiglein schmiacket (303*): kruid-nagelen M. 

GIPFELFAHNE, f.: Andreas Veron lies die Giipfel-fahne auf der grossen 
Stange wehen (456*): den top-stander waeyen op de groot steng M. 

*GLAUBENSUNTERSUCHUNG, f.: das Gerichte der Glaubens-untersuchung 
wird mit vielem Bluhte gehaget (381°): der Inguisitie M, 

GOTZENHAUS, n.: Neben den Gétzenheusern hatten sie ihre Begribnisse 
(650*) : tempels M. (DW6 incomplete.) 

*GROSSKROPF, m.: Der so genennete Grosskropf erhalt sich von Fischen: 
hat einen dicken Kopf, langen breiten Schnabel (220°): De groote-krop M. 

GUNSTBRIEF, m.: bekahm Vaskes vom Spanischen Hofe einen Gunst- 
brief, dass er allein, und niemand anders auf Florida fahren méchte (165°): 
gunst-brief M; DW6 cites Stieler. 

*HAHNSFEDER, f.: der Adel, mit Hahnsfedern auf dem Kopfe, und einer 
roht angestrichenen Haut (120°): haenefederen M. 

*HAKENGESCHUTZ, n.: Mit dem Haken-geschiitze ward eine grosse 
Niederlage . . . getahn (358*): haek-geschut M. 

HALBTEUFEL, m.: Erschréklich sahen diese Halbteufel aus (55*): meer 
duivelen dan menschen vertoonde M; DW cites Jean Paul. 

*HARTSCHALICHT, adj.: der Courbary: welcher eine hartschiahlichte 
Frucht hat, darinnen ein teighaftiges safrangilbes, mit drey Kernen, lieget 
(218°): hard-geschelde vrucht M. 

*HASENMUND, m.: Schafe: unter denen sich eines befand, welches... 
auch einen Hasenmund, und Kamehls-buckel hatte (641)*: Aaese-mond M. 

*HAUERZAHN, m.: vierundzwanzig Zahne, mit noch zween Hauerzadhnen 
(254*): slag-tanden M. 

HAUMESSER, n.: Aus Perlenmutter machten sie ihre Saigen, Meissel, 
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Haumesser, und Halszierden (650°): houwelen M; DWb cites Jacobson 
1781). 

*HAUPTHULLE, f.: der Hauptzierraht, als da seynd die Miitzen und 
Haupthiillen, ist unterschiedlich (341°): hooft-deksel M. 

*HAUPTSCHWEIMELUNG, f.: wider die... Nachgebuhrt, verhinderung 
der Mohndstunden, Hauptschweimelung..., verdunkelung der Augen 
(146°): hoofd-swijmeling M. 

*HAUPTTEILGENOSSE, m.: Dieses Begehren der Haupt-teilgenossen ward 
... alsobald bewilliget (598°): hoofd-deel-genooten M. 

*HAUPTZIERRAT, m.: see under Haupthiille. 

HAUSBALKEN, m.: aus dem Holtze des Stammes selbsten Ruder, Heers- 
keulen, Piecken, Hausbalcken, und dergleichen dinge (650°): huis-stijlen M ; 
DWb cites Méser. 

*HEERSKEULE, f.: und mit Heerskeulen, in der nihe zu treffen (255°); 
Aus demselben pflegen die Brasilier ihre Streitkolben oder Heerskeulen zu 
machen (429): knodsen M. 

*HEILMEISTER, m.: Insel Annabon: da er den Heilmeister Jakob Vegern 
entheupten lies (128°): wondheeler M. 

*HEILVERKUNDIGER, m.: Die Hauptkirche ist dem Heylverkiindiger 
Johannes zugeweyhet (401°): Ewangelist M. 

*HEILVERKUNDIGUNG, f.: nicht durch den Krieg, sondern durch die 
friedliche Heilverkiindigung, wie sie ruhm tragen, gewonnen (305°): 
euangelium M. 

Heiscu, m.: Durch den Raht des Vitsliputsli volbrachten sie auch diesen 
Heisch funfzig Jahre nacheinander (270*): dusdaenigen eisch M; DWb cites 
six passages from the seventeenth century, pointing out that all but one are 
from Silesian authors. 

*HELLEBARTENTRAGER, m.: Er begiebet sich selten aus seinem Schlosse, 
als mit vierzig Helbahrten-trigern begleitet (401*); und funfzig Feuer- 
schiitzen, die Helbahrtentrager ungerechnet (ib.): hellebardiers M. 

*HemprROCK, m.: Ihre Kleider seynd ein paar Hosen, und ein Hemdrock 
ohne armel (641%): hembd-rok M. 

*HIMMELSECKE, f.: die Winde, welche . . . aus allen Himmelsecken mit 
einem runten wiirbel zu stiirmen pflegen (215°): hemels-hoeken M. 

*HIMMELSMANN, m.: Der Miinch bekahm alhier den nahmen Hajota, 
welches so viel heisset als Himmelsman (234°): hemels-man M. 

*HimME tssp!7zeE, f.: Unter der Mitternichtischen Himmelsspitze lieget 
fort und fort so viel Schnees (241°): Noorder-as-punt M. 

HINTERBACKE, f.: Kleid an, welches . . . den gantzen Riicken, und die 
Hinterbacken bedekte (164°): dillen M; DWb cites no example. 

HINTERDARM, m.: steckt ihm seinen scharfen Schwantz, durch den 
Hinterdarm, dermassen in den Leib, dass sie alles . . . tédtet (426*): aers- 
darm M ; DWé gives no example. 

*HINTERGIEBEL, m.: flechten die Seiten-wiinde, als auch die Vor- und 
Hinter-giibel mit dichtem Reise (508*): achter-gevel M. 

*HINTERSPIEGEL, m.: Das Feuer hatte nichts mehr als den Hinter- 
spiegel verzehret (524*): achter-spiegel M. 

HINTERTRAB, m.: hing alle dieselben auf, welche er aus dem fliehenden 
Hintertrabe gefangen bekahm (361*); packte sich ein Hochdeutscher 
ce sogpanaae aus dem Hintertrabe weg (421°): achterhoede M; DW8 cites 

chiller. 
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*“HIRSCHENFELL, n.: und iiber ihren nakten Leib ein Hirschenfel, 
dessen Ziipfel, vol diinner Nestel (149°): harte-vel M. 

*HIRSCHENTALG, m.: Gétsenhdhen ... und darauf Bluht, Hirschen- 
talk, und Tabak opfern (159*): herten-smeer M. 

*HOLZHAFTIG, adj.: Kreuter, welche weiche Wurtzeln haben, bekommen 
in Brasil Holtzhaftige (408°): hout-achtige M. 

HOLZKOHLE, f.: Lappen, rund heriim mit geknihtener Erde, vol zerrie- 
bener Holtzkohlen, beschmieret (11>); lauter Peruer wohnen, welche nichts 
anders als Holtzkohlen zu haben pflegen (391*): houts-koolen M ; DWd cites 
Nemnich (ca. 1793). 

HoNnIGWASSER, n.: Auf hohen Festtagen gebrauchten sie ein gekochtes 
ma (310*): vocht uit hooning gekookt M; DWb cites Jacobsson 
(1781). 

*HUBLICHT, adj.: ein hohes hiiblichtes Land, dessen Berge hoch in die 
Wolcken hinauf stiegen (460*); ein niedriges Land hat, und nach dem 
Morgen zu hiibelicht ist (479°): heuvelachtig M. 

*HUGELHAFTIG, adj.: da sie sich auf einen hiigelhaftigen Grund nieder- 
liessen, welchen sie Tlatellulko benahmeten (269*): duinachtige grond M. 

HUHNERFLEISCH, n.: Das Hiihnerfleisch ... halten sie vor die lieb- 
lichste Speise (253*): Hoender-vleesch M; DWb cites Jacobsson (1781). 

*HURHAFTIG, adj.: Ob die Einwohner schon so sehr huhrhaftig, und geil 
seynd, dass sie Bluhtschande . . . begehen (172°): hoerachtig M. 

*HYPERBOREER, m.: Nomader, Antropofager, das ist Menschenfresser, 
Hiperboreer, Arimfeer (41°): Hyperborei M ; not in DW6 or Schulz. 

*HYPERBORIEN, m.: weren sie mit tausendmah! zehntausenden hier- 
nachzu gezogen; und zu Hiperborien albereit angelanget (20*): tot d’ Hyper- 
borei M ; not in DWd or Schulz. 

JUDENLEIM, m.: Aus einem beriihmten Gebiirge fliisset Jiidenleim in die 
See; da ihn der Wind hin und wieder treibet (175*); entspringet ein Brun mit 
Jiidenleime, den die Eingebohrnen Kopei zu nennen pflegen, und zum 
Teeren der Segel und Schiffe gebrauchen (374*); die Insel Lobos; da etliche 
Brunnen mit Jiidenleime entspringen (374°); Diese Steine hatte man mit 
klebendem Jiidenleime, der alda fillet, zusammengefiiget (390*): jooden- 
lijm M ; DW6 cites an instance of Judenleim from Brockes. 

*JUNGFRAUENMEREE, f.: ein wunderliches Kraut, mit gilben Bliihmlein, 
der Jungfrauenmarcke nicht ungleich (381>): juffrouw-merk M. 

*KAMELSBUCKEL, m.: Schafe: unter denen sich eines befand, welches 
. .. lange Beine, auch einen Hasenmund, und Kamehls-buckel hatte (641°): 
kameels-bult M. 

*KamMELscuarF, n.: Schafe, zahme und wilde. Unter die zahmen werden 
die Kamehischafe gerechnet: welche eine lange zahrte Wolle, einen Hals vier 
Fiisse lang, die Vérderpfohten viermahl, aber die hintersten nur einmahl 
gespalten . . . haben (628°): kameel-schaepen M. 

KARMOSIENROT, adj.: Staude ... ohne Blatter. Sie triget eine Karmo- 
sienrohte Bliisse, mit blauen Streiffen (439°): karmosijnroode M ; DW6 cites 
karmesin, but not karmosienrot. 

*KASTANIENBLATT, n.: Es lieget fast als ein Kastanienblat (178*): 
castanje-blad M. 

*KERZENHOLZ, n.: welche Zacken daher von den Hollandern Lichtholis 
oder Kerizenholiz genennet werden (203°): kaershout M. 
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KINDERMUHME, f.: penienboe, die Amme, oder Kindermuhme (629°): 
soedster M; DWb cites Stieler (1691). 

KINNBACKENBEI, n.: und die Backen gehen bei den kinbackenbeinen 
hervor (41*); neben den zween krummen Hauer-zihnen, noch vier und 
zwanzig andere in iedem Kinbackenbeine (428°): kaeke-been M ; DW6 cites 
M. Kramer (1719). 

KLIPPICHT, adj.: so begunte das Schifsvolk auf der klippichten Insel, 
... den Hunger zu fiihlen (112°); In dem... Seebusen der klippichten 
Insel Sant Vinzent (465>); auf den Strand, der fast iiberal klippicht war 
(479°): klippig M; DW6 cites Stieler. 

*KLOSTERGESTIFTE, n.: Mitten in der Stadt stehet ihr zweytes Klosterge- 
stifte (264°): klooster M. 

KNABBERN, v.: eine Maus... dass sie das Netz in zwey geknabbert 
(135*): knaeuwde M ; DWb cites Frisch (1741). 

*KNUTSCHELWEISE, adv.: Die Bluhmen oder Bliissen hangen kniit- 
schelweise (306°): by trossen M. 

*KONIGSJACHT, f.: mit einer Kénigs-jacht, welche neunzehen aus Ertz 
gegossene Stiicken, und iiber zweyhundert Képfe fiihrete (515°): een koninx 
jagt M. 

. KoxkosBaAuM, m.: Die hohen Kokosbeume, mit dem Palmiten, pflegt man 
das gantze Jahr durch zu verpflantzen (407*): boomen cocos M; DW6 gives 
no example. 

Ko ik, m.: Die Stadt . . . hat einen sicheren Kolk oder Hafen, der wie 
ein halber Mohn gestaltet (119); Wasserfiille, welche von hohen Steinfelsen 
herabschiissen; iiberal weite Kélke, frische Seen, klahre Bache (143*): die 
Stadt selbst an einem Kolcke des Hafens (279*); Der guhte Anckergrund, 
mit einem Kolcke, der vor allerhand Winden beschirmet lieget (319*): een 
veilige kolk; kreeken en killen; een kolk; een kreek M; DWb cites the word, 
also in early instances, in meanings such as cisterne, strudel im fliessenden 
wasser, erdgrube, but not in the meaning of Hafen. 

*KORKHAFTIG, adj.: pflegen die Brasilier . . . auf kurckhaftigem Holtze, 
das sie stiickweise zusammengebunden, vom Strande abzufahren (406°): 
kurkachtig M. 

KRANKENTROSTER, m.: zu Kapigoaribe, und Gujana behelfen sie sich 
mit Krancken-tréstern (544*); sieken-troosters M; DWb cites M. Kramer 
(1787) and compares Du. siekentrooster. 

*KRANKSINNIG, adj.: Weil nun sein anschlag . . . vergebens war, so ward 
er kranksinnig, und gab endlich den geist auf (84>): kranksinnig M. 

*KREUZBEERE, f.: Mispeln, Kirschen Pflaumen, Erdbeeren, Kreutz- 
beeren, Pfirschken, Amarellen (143°): kruis-dooren M. 

*KREUZREICHSTALER, m.: derer etliche mehr als funfzig tausend 
Kreutzreichstahler reich geschatzet warden (437): krusaeden M. 

*KriecsFLutT, f.: Der Kénig in Spanien riistete...eine gewaltige 
Kriegesfluht zu (229*); Diese Kriegsfluhten, achdem sie zusammengestossen 
waren (ib.); fiinf und dreyssig Schiffe, zu starkung der vorigen Kriegsfluht 
(469°): vloot M. 

*KRIEGSRANK, m.: Dieser Krieges-ranck wiirde den Spaniern gelungen 
seyn (4715); Mit diesem Kriegsrancke war Graf Maurits gesonnen (533*): 
krijgslist: vond M. 

*KRISTALLFELSEN, pl.: Auch stehen an etlichen drtern langst der See 
hin rohte und weisse Kristal-felsen (442°): rotzen van rood en wit kristal M. 
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KRUMMLINGS, adv.: Landhechte: welche an Flosfedern stat auf vier 
Pfohten kriimlings kriechen (218>); DW quotes F. L. Jahn (1833). 

KUBBICHEN, n.: der goldgriihne Kopf mit einem zierlichen Kiibbichen 
prahlet (209°): kuifje M; DWb cites Kiippchen from Riickert (1868). 

*KURZANGEBUNDENHEIT, f.: mormotara die Hastigkeit oder Kurts. 
angebundenheit (413*): korselheid M. 

*KURZKUNFTIG, adj.: Die Jacht der Fuchs ward vorangeschickt, die 
kurtzkiinftige ankunft des Seeobersten . . . kund zu tuhn (460*): not in M, 

LANDBESCHREIBUNG, f.: dass in der Landbeschreibung kaum etwas 
schweerer zu entkndhtelen fiirfillet (10*): Land-beschryving M; DW6 cites 
Frisch (1741). 

*LANDESBEHERRSCHUNG, f.: Die Landesbeherrschung ist bey den Mezi- 
koern . . . sehr geschicklich gehandhabet worden (301*); dass man mich in 
verdacht einer iibelen Landesbeherrschung zu bringen gedencket (538°); 
ihm alle miteinander vor seine weise Landesbeherrschung einhillig dancke- 
ten (568°): land-bestiering M. 

*LANDHECHT, m.: die erschrécklichen Landhechte: welche an Flosfedern 
stat auf vier Pfohten kriimlings kriechen (218°): land-snoeken M. 

LANDKRABBE, f.: findet man in den Biischen die Landkrabben in unzehl- 
bahrer mange (507): land-krabben M ; DW cites no example. 

LANDSCHEIDUNG, f.: Die Landstriche . . . solten geteilet werden, eine 
gewisse Landscheidung zu bekommen (561°): land-scheiding M; DWb cites 
Frisch. 

*LANDSTRAND, m.: entdekten alda etliche Landstrande, Hiafen, Fliisse, 
und Vélcker (169°): kusten M. 

LANDSTREICHERISCH, adj.: ein fliichtiger landstreicherischer Hauffe, 
welcher zur bitte auf eines andern Bodem und Grunde wohnet (270°): not 
in M; DWb cites Goethe. 

*LANDWARTSEIN, adv.: Kénig . . . welcher etliche Tagereisen landwirts- 
ein hof hielte (3): landwaerd M. 

*LAGERSCHANZE, f.: Kundschaffer . . . in das Spanische Lager: welche 
zusahen, wo die Lagerschantzen am schwichsten waren (89*): de begraeving 
M. 

LASTERREDE, f.: wider Graf Mauriizen unterschiedliche Listerreden un- 
ter dem gemeinen Vélcklein im schwange gingen (538°): laster-woorden M; 
DW cites Sonnenberg. 

*LEBENDIGROT, adj.: Das Holtz ist lebendigroht, doch verlieret zuweilen 
diesen Glantz (217°): levendig rood M. 

*LEBENSVERSCHONUNG, f.: Vertrag, tiber die Lebensverschohnung und 
das Lésen der Gefangenen (501°); die vorgewendeten Streitigkeiten iiber die 
bedungene Lebensverschonungen beyzulegen (502°): lijfgenaede; lijfs genae 
M 


*LECKERKOST, f.: ahrtig zu schmeicheln, wan er einige Leckerkost haben 
wolte (220°); Beyde pfleget man zu brahten, und als eine leckerkost auf zu 
zetzen (328*): lekkerny M. Y 

*LEHNSTAB, m.: da sie die Opfer-asche in einen Flus warfen, und ihr, 
mit Lehn-stiben, auf fiinf Meilen weges folgeten (351): leun-stokken M. 

LEHRBILD, m.: aus einer grossen mange nur etliche wenige Lehrbilder 
anfiihren (23*): staeltjens M; DWb cites Butschky (1677). 

*LEIBESGNADE, f.: zu des Gaska Vilckern stiessen, und iim Leibes-gnade 
bahten (366*); Als wir uns... nicht linger vertahdigen konten, rieffen 
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wir iim Leibsgnade (586*); und mit seinen Hollandern und Brasiliern die 
blosse Leibsgnade annehmen (ib.): lijfs-genade M. 

LersscHAR, f.: Die Leibschaar des Grafens hatte den Vorzug . . . Unter- 
dessen fochte die Leibschaar Graf Mawuritsens mit tausend Portugalliern 
(525°): DW makes reference to Haupt Zs. 8, 201, which seems to be incor- 
rect. 

*LEIMERNWAND, f.: Durch das Dach und die Leimernwande des gemeld- 
ten Hauses schos der Feind (513*): leeme wanden M. 

*LEINBAHN, f.: etliche grosse Gebeu, welche den Leinbahnen nicht 
ungleich waren (522*): lijnbaenen M. 

*LEITFADEM, m.: wollen wir mit denselben, als mit einem Leitfadem, 
durch diesen dunkelen Irgarten eine gliikliche auskunft zu suchen uns 
bemiihen (36*): draed M; DWd cites Lessing. 

LENDENSCHMERZ, m.: der... Regen gefahrliche Haupt-fliisse und 
Lendenschmertzen veruhrsachet (393°): lendenpijn M; DWo6 cites no ex- 
ample. 

Sasreuniatels n.: schénes Letterholtz; welches braun von Farbe, und so 
iiberaus hart ist, dass es mit keinem Messer kan zerschnitten werden (607*); 
Aus dem Letterholtze, welches die Einwohner alhier Pira timinere zu nennen 
pflegen (616°): letter-hout M; DW6 cites Nemnich. 

*LICHTBLINKEND, adj.: mit bleichgriihner und blinckendschwartzer 
Farbe geschickert, daraus ein liechtblinckender Goldglantz hervor strahlete 
(220*): doorluchtiger M. 

*LIEBESEIFRIG, adj.: Ehbruch und Todtschlag strafen sie mit dem Tode: 
und seynd sehr Liebs-eyfrig iiber ihre Weiber (606>): Die Manner befinden 
sich iiberaus liebeseyfrig, ja so sehr (634°): min-yverig M. 

*LIEBKOSEREI, f.: die Portugallier bedeckten ihren Hass mit gestelleten 
Liebkosereyen (569%): veinzeryen M. 

Locxkaas, n.: fainget sie mit Angeln, die unter dem Lokase verborgen 
(148*): lok-aes M; DW8 cites A. Gryphius (1698). 

*LOHNGELD, n.: Die Unterhindler hetten auch den Kauf, ihres gewo6hn- 
lichen Lohngeldes wegen, eyfrig fortgetrieben (571°): trek-geld M. 

*LoswurF, m.: sol das dritte Teil der Befehlhaber durch den Losswurf 
verindert werden (449): by looting M. 

LUFTSTRICH, m.: eine andere bewohnte Welt, welche, unter einem 
gemissigten Luftstriche, gerade gegen dieselbe an . . . gelegen (20*): lucht- 
streek M; DW8 cites no example. 

*LUHMICHT, adj.: vol stinckender Dimpfe, die aus luhmichten Pfuhlen 
iiber sich steigen (318*); Dieses Wasser . . . kan man es, seines luhmichten 
schleimes wegen, nicht trincken (392>); Dieses Wasser lief tiber einen 
sumpfichten und modderichten Grund; daher es luhmicht und réhtlicht war 
(609*): drabbig M. 

*LUNTENROHRER, m.: weil Pizarrus die hintersten, durch seine Lunten- 
réhrer, alle miteinander niederhacken . . . lies (365*); fartigte er den Akosta 
mit zweyhundert Luntenréhrern ab (365°); schikte endlich etliche Lunten- 
réhrer vom Berge hinunter (517°): bus-draegers, muskettiers M. 

*MaGENPEIN, f.: Die niedrigen Oerter veruhrsachen den Arbeitern 
unertrigliche Magenpein (221°): maeg-pijn M. 

MAISKORN, n.: oder mahlen die Maiskérner zu mihle: welches sie zum 
Teige knahten (327): und wissen mit Mais-kérnern gewisser und fartiger 
zu rechnen, als der behindeste Buchhalter (401*): DW6 cites Freiligrath. 
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*MAISKUCHEN, m.: Er verehrte ihm Maiskuchen und Kalbassen (236); 
maiskoeken M. 

*MAISTRANK, m.: und trinken den Mais-tranck sehr starck (328°): mais- 
drank M. 

*MASSKLANG, m.: haben kiipferne Dekkel, mit Schillen iimgeben, in den 
hinden. Diese bewegen und schiitteln sie nach dem massklange .. . auf 
unterschiedliche weise (124*); tantzten nakte Jungfrauen, nach dem seltza- 
men massklange eines hohlen Holtzes, wie ein Plumpe gestaltet, darauf man 
klopfte (127°). 

*wASSKUNST, f.: Dazumahl waren, in der Mass- oder Gewiskunst, 
Roterik, Josef, und Martien Béhme . . . sehr beriihmt (3°): Wis-konst M. 

*MASSKUNSTLER, m.: Endlich erdachten gemelte Masskiinstler das sehr 
niitzliche Werkzeug (3°): Wiskonstenaers M. 

*MATTICHEN, n.: Nur allein vor der Schaam hing ein Mattichen, aus 
Baste von Beumen geflochten (460°): matje M. 

*MEHLHAFTIG, adj.: Die Wurtzel, welche den Pastinaken nicht ungleich, 
hat einen miahlhaftigen Saft (76°): melkachtig M; mistranslated, or rather, 
misread by Dapper. 

*MENSCHENFUSSSTAPFE, f.: Alhier sahe er nichts, als Menschenfussstap- 
fen (59*); da er etliche Menschenfussstapfen sahe (559°): menschen-voetstap- 
pen M. 

*MENSCHENGEHIRN, n.: ein weisses Hirschfel, mit Menschengehirne zu 
bereitet (288*); menschen herzenen M. 

*MENSCHENNIERE, f.: drey andere wohlriichende Friichte, welche den 
Menschen-nieren nicht ungleich (443°): menschen-nier M. 

*MENSCHENSCHENKEL, m.: Ihre Trompetten, welche sie Kanguenka zu 
nennen pflegen, seind aus Menschenschenckeln (412*); Auch klingen unter- 
dessen die Hérner und Menschenschenckel erschrécklicher weise (599°): 
menschen-schenkels M. 

*MENSCHENSPALTER, m.: Darnach kahmen ... der Tlakatekail, das ist 
Menschenspalter (301*): menschen-kloover M. 

Micke, f.: Die Leichen legen sie, unter dem blauen Himmel, auf Micken 
oder héltzerne gabeln (134*): houte gaffels M; DWb cites Jacobsson. 

Mrete, f.: Dieses Wiirmlein beschmiitzet den gantzen Baum mit einem 
Saamen, gleich den Mieten (260*): wiirde . . . der Stockfisch und das Broht 
von den Mieten und Kalandern aufgefressen (590°): mijien M; DW8 cites 
Brockes. 

*MILCHHAFTIG, adj.: Fiaselein, welche von aussen gilbe, und von innen 
vol Milchhaftigen Saftes seynd (251); Aus dem Baste fliisset erst ein 
Milchhaftiger Saft (262*): melkachtige M. 

MISPELKERN, m: ein rohtes Fleisch, vol Kerne; die den Mispelkernen 
gleich seind (190°): steenen van mespilen M. 

MIsscHLaG, m.: Aber es ist ein grosser Misschlag, wan man die Fénisier 
unter Kanaans ...Nachkommen rechnet (26°): mislag M; DWb cites 
Stieler. 

*MITTAGSSTRICH, m.: Er fuhr von Sierra Liona siidlich an, bis unter den 
Mittagsstrich (18*); indem die Winde unter dem Mittagsstriche fast allein 
aus dem Morgen blasen (34°); Unter dem Mittagsstriche war es so stille, 
und so heis (54°); de middag-lijn M. 

*MITTELKNORPEL, m.: Durch den Mittelknorpel der Nase, zwischen 
beyden Nasenléchern, trug er... Auch hatten sie durch den durchléch- 
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erten Mittelknérpel der Nase eine schwartze Feder... gezogen (656°): 
het middel-schot der neus-gaten M. 

*MITTELTUPFEL, m.: Der Stiel, welcher bleich, und recht im Mittel- 
tiipfel der Bluhme fest ist (258°): ’t middel punt M. 

*MoppER, m.: pel, der Modder oder Leim (631*): moddern of lym M. 

MONCHSKIRSCHE, f.: eine Frucht, gleich den Miinchskirschen: welche von 
aussen mit einer glatten Schahle iimgeben . . . ist (260*): monniks karzen 
M; DWb cites Nemnich. 

*M ORDERBUCHT, f.: Tasman nennete diesen Ort, weil man ihm alda so 
grausamr begegnet, die Mérderbucht (652*): Moordenaers-baey M. 

MorRGENWELT, f. Orient: den Kaufhandel weit... iiber die Morgen- 
welt versetzete (449*): DW6 cites Jean Paul. 

*MORKELHAFTIG, adj.: Unter der Baumrinde . . . lieget eine triibe mor- 
kelhaftige Milch (220): drabbige M. 

*MUHLENARBEIT, f.; weil man nicht Schwartsen genug hat zur Mihlen- 
arbeit (541°): not in M. 

*MUSCHELSCHULPE, f.: und iim dieselben heriim viel Muschelschulpen 
antraf (651°): mosselschelpen M. 

MUTTERSTAMM, m.: aus denselben wieder neue Beume, die eben so gross 
werden, als der Mutterstam, aufschiessen (408*): moeder-stamme M ; DWb 
cites no example. 

*NACHSCHWALK, m.: Der entbohtene stellete sich ein, mit einem gros- 
sen Nachschwalcke begleitet (248°); swaer gevolg M. 

. NACKTLAUFER, m.: dass Mexiko der unziemlichen Unehrbarkeit unter- 
schiedlicher Nacktleuffer durch Neu Spanien keinesweges nachahrtet 
(297°): naekt-loopers M. 

NAHLDE: allerley Fische. Unter diesen finden sich die so genente Nahteln 
oder Nahiden, welche gemeiniglich vier Fiisse lang wachsen (218*): naelden 
M. 

*NIEDERMATSCHEN, v.: Von der zeit an, da die Spanier in der Festung 
Karolina niedergemitscht warden (173*): sedert de nederlaeg M. 

*NORDSTRICH, m.: die Mexiker . . . liessen den Nordstrich, als sie »uf- 
brachen und wegzogen, nicht so sehr hinter ihrem riicken liegen, als 
wohl den Nordweststrich (30°): ’t noorden M. 

*NORDWESTSTRICH, m.: see under Nordstrich. 

*OBERGROSSVATER, m. Urgrossvater: des Komagers Vater, Grossvater, 
Obergrossvater, und andere seiner Bluhtsverwanten (71>): over-groot-vader 
M. 

*OBERKAUFMANN, m.: wie der Oberkaufman Jacob Maire, dessen Vater 
Isaack zwey Schiffe . . . ausgeriistet (647°): opper-koopman M. 

*OBERTUPFEL, m.: ie weiter die Sonne vom Obertiipfel, indem sie nach 
dem Abende zu niedersteiget, abzuweichen pfleget (442°): top-punt M. 

OPFERASCHE, f.: da sie die Opfer-asche in einen Flus warfen, und ihr, 
mit Lehn-staben . . . folgeten (351°): offer-asch M; DW6 cites Jean Paul. 

PACKHAUS, n,: ein steinernes Schlos, und stracks darneben ein zimlich 
grosses Packhaus (477°): pakhuis M; DWb cites Ludwig (1716). 

*PACKSOLLER, m.: ein Waffenhaus, Packsdller, und unterschiedliche 
biirgerliche Wohnungen (221°): paksolders M. 

*PADDENFISCH, m.: Unter allen diesen Fischen ist der Paddenfisch der 
allerseltsamste (157*): padde-visch M. 
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*PADDENSTUHL, m.: lutue, der Krihten-schwamm, oder Paddenstuhl 
(630°): padde-stoelen M ; DWb cites Nemnich. 

PALMENWALD, m.: durch den Palmen-wald, welcher vier Tagereisen 
lang ist (400°): palm-bosch M; DW6 cites Klopstock. 

PALMENWEIN, m.: schneiden unter seinen Zacken ein Loch,daraus sie 
den so genenten Palmenwein zapfen (223*): wijn M; DW6 cites Stieler. 

*PALMENZACKE, f.: begeben sie sich... in den Busch: da sie kleine 
Hiitlein von Palmenzacken bauen (172*): palm-takken M. 

*Patmit, m.: Die hohen Kokosbeume, mit dem Palmiten, pflegt man das 
gantze Jahr durch zu verpflantzen (407°). 

*PALMITBAUM, m.: Sie pflegen die siissen Beeren, die von den Palmiet- 
beumen fallen, zu essen (194*): palmeit-boom M. 

*PasTINAKE, f.: Die Wurtzel, welche den Pastinaken nicht ungleich 
(76>): pinsternacken M. 

*PERLENAUSTER, f.: Weil aber die Perlen-austern sehr verlauffen seynd 
(617*): d’oesters M ; DW6 cites Jean Paul. 

PERLENBANK, f.: Die Perlenbincke liegen fiinf, sechs, sieben, ja wohl 
acht Fademen tief unter dem Wasser (617*): peerl-banken M; DWb cites 
Kant. 

PERLENFANG, m.: Aus dem fiinften Teile des Perlenfanges alhier, pflegte 
(671°): peerl-vangst M ; DWd cites Frisch. 

PERLENHANDEL, m.: so sahe Kolon vor rahtsam an den Perlenhandel 
bis . . . zu spahren (55*): peerl-handel M ; DW cites Zedler. 

*PERLENMUTTERSCHULPE, f.: trugen iim den Hals Perlenmutterschul- 
pen, oder weisse Schnickenhérner (654*): peerlemoer-schelpen M. 

PESTBAUM, m.: aber hingegen auch die wunderlichen Pestbeume ge- 
funden warden (78*); pest-boomen M ; DW6 cites Zedler. 

PFAUENKRONLEIN, m.: in derer mitte ein Kréhnlein stehet, welches dem 
Pfauenkréhnlein nicht ungleich (190°): miet ongelijk der paeuwen M; DWb 
cites Stieler. 

*PFAUENKUBBE: Bliissen aus fiinf Blatlein, welche den Pfauen-kubben 
nicht ungleich (367°): paeuwe-kuif M. 

*PIEPAUGE, n.: da sie gleichwohl alle zusammen mit solchen Piep-augen 
gebohren werden (202*): met geringe oogen M. 

*PINGUINSFELL, n.: wird ... der Frauen Schaam mit einem Pinguins- 
felle bedeckt (647°): pinguyns vel M. 

*POMERANZENFARBIG, adj.: da er eine Pomerantzenfairbige Fahne an 
einen Pfahl band (651%): een oranje vlagge M. 

*POMERANZENFLAGGE, f.: Inzwischen lies Tasman eine Pomerantzen- 
flagge fliegen (658°): cen oranje-vlagge M. 

RABENSCHNABEL, m.: eine sehr dicke Haut, mit einem langen Raben- 
schnabel, (646°): raevens-bek M; DWb gives no example. 

*RANKAPFEL, m.: Wunderlich ist die Bliisse der so genenten Rangdpfel 
(223); Kanela, als auch die Ranckiapfel Granadilla, die zu den hitzigen 
Fiebern sonderlich dienen (372°): rang-appelen, rank-appels M. 

*RANKAPFELBAUM, m.: Das Laub der Ranckapfelbeume kan man eben 
als Wintergriihn flechten (372°): rank-appel boom M. 

REGENMOND, m.: In wahrender Zeit der vorgemelten Regenmohnden 
(406*); So lange die Regen-mohnde wihren . . . Man Saet im anfange der 
Regenmohnden (407*); veruhrsachten auch die Regenmohnden schwere 
Kranckheiten (534°); regen-maenden M; DWb cites Jean Paul. 

*REGENTROG, m.: dieser Wassersmangel wird durch die Regentrége 
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ersetzet (215*); welche Brunnen gruben, und Regentrége machten (216*); 
Regen-bakken M. 

*REGENWOCHE, f.: lieblichen Aepfel wegen, welche in den Regen- 
wochen reiffen (443°): regen-weken M. 

REICHSSTAB, m.: ein grosser Man, der einen késtlichen Reichsstab trug 
(239): schepter M; DWb cites A. Gryphius (1698). 

*REICHSSTABTRAGER, m.: Hierauf begunte der Reichsstab-triger eine 
lange Rede (239): schepter draeger M. 

*REICHSQUAST, m.: Kénig kranck war, oder wan er seinen Kéniglichen 
Reichsquast empfing (348°): den koninglijken quispel M. 

*REITSAURE, f.: die so genente Chiken am schidlichsten. Diese, eine 
ahrt der Reitseuren, wachsen aus den Aschhauffen (214); welche aus den 
verfaulten Geschwiilsten ihre Nahrung ziehen, und mit der zeit zu Reit- 
seuren werden (ib.): siertjens M. 

REUTERWACHE, f.: Sobald die Portugallische Reuterwache dessen ge- 
wahr ward (484>): ruiterwacht M; DWb gives no example. 

ROBBENFELL, n.: auf dem Riicken ein Robbenfel, welches am Halse mit 
Seenen zusammen gebunden war (121*); Etliche werfen zwar zuweilen ein 
Robbenfel iiber die Schultern (649*): robbe-vel M; DW6 cites Adelung. 

ROHRBUSCH, m.: Quimhaja ist mit hohen und dicken Rohrbiischen er- 
fillet (331°); Ankos, welches bey einem Gesiimpfe vol Rohrbiische lieget 
(385°): riet-bosschen M; DWb cites Frisch. 

ROHRFELD, n.: Die gréssesten ... halten sich in den Gebriichen und 
Rohrfeldern auf (624*): riedt-landen M; DW6 cites Freiligrath. 

*ROHRFLOTTE, f.: wissen mit Rohrflotten, auf truckne Kalbassen gelegt, 
iiberzuschwimmen (279*). 

*ROSENKAPELLE, f.: begaben sich die Priester wieder in die Rosen- 
kapelle (297*): roosenkapel M. 

*ROTTGESELLSCHAFT, f.: Man teilete alle freye Eingesassenen .. . in 
vier Rotgesellschaften, unter unterschiedliche Hauptleute (527): rot-gesel- 
schappen M. 

*RUMPLICHT, adj.: welche keine Schupen haben, sondern eine riimp- 
lichte Haut wie eine Feile (216*): hompelig gelijk een vijl M. 

SAGEZZAHN, m.: scharfe spitzen, welche wie Siagezihne in die héhe 
stehen (304*): saegs-gewijs M; DW) cites Stieler. 

*SALZBACH, f.: daher auch die Bach den nahmen Sal, als sagte man, die 
Salizbach, bekommen (637°): beeke la Sal M. 

*SALZBROT, n.: dass.die Jndier Saltzkérner nach oben zu fiihreten, und 
mit Saltzbrohten wieder zuriickkahmen (326°): sout, tot brooden gestolt M. 

*SALZHAFTIGKEIT, f.: Der Tau... befinder sich auch, seiner Saltz- 
haftigkeit wegen, viel durchdringender (405°): siltigheid M. 

SALZSIEDEREI, f.: Auch findet man alda viel Bécke, und eine beriihmte 
Saltzsiederey (467*): sout-panne M ; DWb without example. 

*SANDRIBBE, f.: leuft eine Sandribbe nach Norden zu in die See (225*); 
. welcher wider alle Stiirme zwischen zwo hohen Sandribben vol Beume ... 
iimschlossen lieget (311°): een rif; twee riffen M. 

*SANGZEICHEN, n.: iemand, welcher die Sangzeichen verstehet, nach 
denselben eine geschickte Sangweise solte hersingen kénnen (219°): sang- 
nooten M. 

*SAUERHAFTIG, adj.: Trauben, welche ein wenig sauerhaftiger feuchtig- 
keit .. . in sich haben (209°); suurachtige vocht M. 
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*SAUFBIRNENBAUM, m.: Alhier wichset ... auch der Saufbirnenbaum, 
welcher iibermissig hoch wird (223°). 

*SAUIGEL, m.: Die Stachel-schweine oder Sau-iegel Koendou weichen, 
ihrer Grésse wegen, keinem wilden Schweine (445*): yser-verkens M. 

*SCHAFSNIERE, f.: auch eine- Nus, die einer Schafsniere fast gleichet 
(443*): schaeps-nier M. 

*SCHALLENSPIEL, n.: liessen ihre pfeiffen, fléhten, trompetten, und 
schallenspiele weit und breit erschallen (19>): cymbaelen M. 

*SCHALTKONIG, m.: Lupus Sosa, der Schaltkénig iiber die Kanarischen 
Inseln (81*): onder-koning M. 

*SCHARFBEISSEND, adj.: ohne dass sie grésser, und eine scharfbeissende 
Rinde hatten (646°): scherp-bijtende M. 

SCHEINBEWEIS, m.: Einen kleinen Scheinbeweis bringt man, aus dem 
vierden buche des Esdra, hiergegen ein (27*): schijn-bewijs M; DW6 cites 
Herder. 

*SCHIESSKATZE, f.: noch auch die Schieskatzen kein Pulver und keine 
Kugeln spaareten (129°); am allerheftigsten aber von der Toofsteinernern 
Schieskatze; (451°); storm-kat M. 

SCHIESSSCHUTE, f.: Also erdachte Jason die Schiesschuhten; welche 
nachmahls der Kénig Sesostris in Egipten gebrauchet (7°); Darauf fallen 
die fartigsten geschwinde in ihre Schiissschuhten, und begeben sich darnach 
zu (204°); schiet-schuiten; canooen M ; DWb cites Campe. 

*SCHIFFERSSCHUTE, f.: unter Paria; da er eine Schiffersschuhte, mit 
Austern geladen, erblikte (54°): een visschers-pink M (Dapper mis-read the 
word). 

*SCHIFFGIESSER, m.: fiinf kleine Blatterchen, welche fast wie ein Schif- 
giesser, damit die Segel bey trucknen Wetter begossen werden, gestaltet 
(443): schippers gieter M. 

*SCHIFFSCHLOSS, n.: wahneten sie, dass es Gétter weren, welche auf 
solchen Schifschléssern wandelten (13*): binnen boord M. 

*SCHIFFSFLUT, f.: Salomon, Josafat, Osias, und mehr andere Schifs- 
fluhten ausgeriistet (1>); Er riistete eine Schifsfluht zu (2°); setzte Konig 
Johan iiber eine Schifsfluht den Seeheld Jakob Kanus (3); von einem be- 
kanten Lande zum andern, mit starken Schifsfluhten durchstrichen (8*); 
viloot M. 

*SCHIFFSHAKEN, m.: die Tirrener, das Anker; Anacharsis, die Schifs- 
haken (8*): de dreggen M; not in Kluge, Seemannssprache. 

*SCHIFFSKLAMMER, f.: das Spanische Schif, weil er kleine Schifsklam- 
mern hatte, gelangte wieder von ihm los (465*): enter-dreggen M. 

*SCHIFFSLAGE, f.: hat einen guhten Sandufer; wie auch eine guhte 
Schifslage (625°): reede M. 

*SCHIFFSZEIGER, SCHIFFZEIGER, m.: da die Winde innerhalb vierund- 
zwanzig stunden den gantzen Schifszeiger rundiim lieffen (457%); ausge- 
forschet, dass der Schifzeiger, mit einem Segelsteine . . . bestrichen . . . die 
Mitternichtische gegend anweiset (9°): sii-kompas; kompas M. 

*SCHILBERICHT, adj.: dass... grosse Stollen Goldes in schilberichter 
erde gefunden wiirden (49>): saevelachtige aerde M. 

ScCHILFBUSCH, m.: Das Gewichse stehet eben als ein Schilfbusch (187*): 
rietbosch M ; DW cites Biirger. 

SCHIRPEN, v.: und eben als die Sperlinge zu schirpen pfleget (28%): 
tillepen M ; DWb cites Stieler. 
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*SCHLACHTGABE, f.: schlachtete man Liebeigne, auch wohl Hunde. 
Diese Schlachtlinge oder Schlachtgaben warden hoch geehret (87>): Die ten 
offer geschikt M. 

*SCHLACHTLING, m.: see under Schlachtgabe. 

SCHLACKICHT, adj.: Der Weg... war so schlammicht und schlakicht, 
dass man nahrlich fortkommen konte (521°): not in M; DW) cites Stieler. 

SCHLANGENBILD, n.: Briiste iibermahlen sie mit schwartzen Fleckern, 
und allerley Schlangenbildern (157°): slangen M. 

*SCHLANGENGESTIRN, n.: Gestirn Mahakuai: welches eben dasselbe ist, 
das die Europer das Schlangengestirn zu nennen pflegen (345>): ’t serpent M. 

*SCHLANGENKNOCHLEIN, n.: hing ihm Schlangenknéchlein iim den Hals 
(298*): slangen-beentjens M. 

*SCHAUFWINKEL, m.: kahmen sie aus ihren Schlaufwinckeln wieder her- 
vor (243*); breite Gassen, ohne die kleinen Giaslein und Schlaufwinckel 
(435*): quamen te voorschijn; steegen of slopjens M. 

*SCHMARAGDADER, f.: kahlen Berg, auf dessen Giipfel er Schmaragd- 
adern fand (326°): esmaraud-mijnen M. 

*SCHMELZKRUG, m.: Sie machen aus einem wollenen Lappen, rund 
heriim mit geknahtener Erde... beschmieret, einen langlichtrunten 
Schmaltzkrug (11>): smelt-kroes M. 

SCHMIEDEKOHLE, f.: aus einer Bergader, schwartzen Stein, welcher als 
Schmiedekohlen brennet (639): smits-koolen M ; DWb cites Kramer (1702). 

*SCHNAUBELOCH, n.: Dichte bey den Augen stehen die Schnaubelécher, 
dadurch er das eingeschluckte Wasser in die Luft ausschneubet (216°): 
snuif-gaten M. 

SCHNIPPSCHEERE, f.: ehe sie den gebrauch der Schnipschahren von uns 
bekahmen (200°): not in M; DW6 cites Stieler. 

*SCHOSSFREI, adj.: mit grossen steinen ... belegten Beumen; hinter 
denen sie schosfrey liegen konten (101*): scheut-vry M. 

SCHRECKSCHANZE, f.: Man machte dan eine Schréckschantze, den Ab- 
zug iim so viel sicherer zu tuhn (478*); eine Schréckschantze, mit Sturm- 
pfihlen besetzt (498*); vor drey Feldstiicken, die Schréckschantze damit 
zu versehen (498>): reduit M. 

SCHULPE, f.: Alsdan schiitten sie die gantze Schulpe, durch ein so kleines 
Loch... vom Leibe (209°); welches algemach zu einer Rinde erhirtet, 
und endlich zu einer dicken Schulpe (1d.); schliessen die Schulpen ge- 
schwinde, sobald sie ein Trépflein empfangen (219°); schelp M; DWo cites 
Stieler. 

*SCHULPGRUND, m.: Er warf das Anker . . . auf neun Klaftern Schulp- 
grundes aus (126°): schelp-grond M. 

*SCHULPLOS, adj.: Und also liegen sie Schulploss mit einem diinnen 
Fellichen bedekt (209): Ontbloot van schelp M. 

SCHUSSFREI, adj.: mit Heuten iiberziehen: damit sie vor den Kugeln 
der Feinde schusfrey were (492°) : met huiden beschoeyt M ; DWb cites Kramer; 
cf. schossfrei. 

*SCHWARZMODDERICHT, adj.: Wasser, welches so weis als Kalck war, und 
immer untieffer und untieffer, auch schwartz-moddericht ward (232°): 
swart-modderig M. 

*SCHWARZWOLLICHT, adj.: Die Bahren... haben schwartzwollichte 
Locken (306°); swart-wollige M; DWb cites schwarswollig from Campe. 

*SCHWEFELHAFTIG, adj.: ein Sturm, der ein schwefelhaftiges Zeug ver- 
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uhrsachet (263°); und iiber einen schwefelhaftigen Bodem und das be- 
schneyete Gebiirge (638*): sulferige: sweevelachtige M; DWb quotes schwe- 
felhaft from Campe. 

*SCHWELFELSTEIN, m.: werden zuweilen grosse Schwefelsteine tiber die 
icker weit und breit hingeworfen (313°): sudfer-steenen M. 

SCHWEINSZAHN, m.: Schweinszihne, mit kleinen Schulpen, an einer 
Schnuhr (657°): varkens-tanden M; DWb cites Jacobsson. 

*SEEBANK, f.: weit in die Welisee hinein eine grosse Seebank herfiir- 
blikte (3*): een groot rif M. 

SEEBAUM, m.: an den Wurtzeln des schwimmenden Seebaumes A ppari- 
turier (445*): not in M; DWbd quotes from Keller, but in a different sense, 

SEEBUCHT, f.: der wiisten Seebuchten, und grossen mittellandischen 
Seebusemen wegen (31°): inhammen M ; DWb cites Voss. 

SEEKRABBE, f.: were niemand bey leben geblieben, wan sie keine See- 
krabben gefangen (353°): zee-krabben M; DW6 cites Campe. 

SEEKUH, f.: sich ein grosser hauffen Schildkréhten und Seekiihe auf 
zuhalten pfleget (470°): see-koeyen M; DW8 cites Frisch. 

*SEELAUB, n.: Wan die Schiffe in dieses verworrene See-laub gerahten 
(434°): ruicht M. 

SEEPFERD, n.: wildes Kraut, und ein stiicke vom gereucherten See- 
pferde (120*): see-paerd M ; DW6 cites Stieler. 

*SEERIBBE, f.: Hifen . . . meistenteils mit Seeribben, und Sandbancken 
besetzt (189°): met riffen en sanden M. 

SEESCHLANGE, f.: so lange, bis er Lebensmittel .. . bekahm, mit See- 
schlangen behelffen muste (354*): zee-slangen M; DWb cites Pontoppidan 
(1752). 

SEESCHNEPPE, f.: werden alhier iiberaus viel ungeschupter Seeschnappen 
gefunden (223*): see-sneppen M; DWb cites Okon. Lexikon. 

*SEESCHULPE, f.: Tiicher Kumbi, allerley Seeschulpen, und késtliche 
Federbiische (339°): see-schelpen M. 

*SEESTRASSE, f.: welcher aus der Seestrasse Gibralter die . . . Afrikschen 
Ufer ...befuhr (2°); iiber Gibraliars Seestrasse, zwischen den Herkels- 
seulen (17*); lief . . . durch die Seestrasse Magellanes, in den Hafen (356°); 
die Fahrten durch die Magellanische und Mairische Seestrasse fielen nicht 
allein lang (450°): straet M; not in Kluge, Seemannss prache. 

SEETEUFEL, m.: Bey dieser Insel... findet man die Seeteufel, welche 
vier Fiisse lang . . . gleichmassig dicke seynd (219*): see-duvelen M; DWd 
cites Adelung. 

*SEEWACHTER, m.: Seine Seewichter lingst dem Strande des Ara- 
bischen Meerbusems (2*): opsigters M. 

*SEEWARTSEIN, adv.: so tief seewirtsein, aus dem gesichte aller ufer, 
zu segeln (3*): seewaerd M. 

SEEWOLF, m.: Brasil: da er unterschiedliche Seewdlfe fing (117°); Sie 
hacken die Augen aus den Seewélfen, und leben von dergleichen Aase 
(384*): see-wolven M ; DW} cites Bloch (1782). 

*SEEWOLFSFELL, n.: mit aufgeblasenen Seewolfsfellen nach dem Abende 
zu... gefahren (13*); mit der Kleidung von Seewolfsfellen, eine sehr wilde 
Weise zu leben (37°): see-wolfsvellen M. 

SEEZEIGER, m.: nahmlich dass Salomon den Seezeiger erfunden (9*); bei 
...fremden Schreibern kein einiges zeichen vom Seezeiger (ib.): see 
kompas M; not in Kluge, Seemanss prache. 
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SEIFENBAUM, m.: Unter diesen Beumen ist der Seiffenbaum der vor- 
nehmste (212°): seepe-boom M ; DWb cites Frisch. 

SEITENGEWERR, n.: da sie . . . vier Feuer-réhre, und ihr Seiten-gewehr 
bey sich hatten (493*): zijd-geweer M; cited by DWb from Kramer (1702). 

SIEPERN, v.: Dieser Schnee siepert fort und fort, mit vollen Bachen, 
durch die Biische nach unten zu (557°): sijpelt M; DWd cites the HG form 
siefern from Stieler. 

SILBERFLUT, f., Silberflotte: eine Barcke . . . abgefiartiget, die Silber- 
fluht vor den Hollandischen Kriegsschiffen ...zu warnen... erfuhr aus 
den Gefangenen, dass gemeldte Silber-fluht folgete (466*): silver-vloot M; 
DWb cites only’ Silber flotte (1729). 

*SOHTSAFT, m.: machen sie aus der Frucht einen Hertzstirkenden Soht- 
saft (259*); dass der Zucker von seinem Soht-safte, welcher eine breunliche 
Farbe hat, gereiniget werde (434*); Kasten vol Zuckers, mit einer grossen 
minge Sohtsaftes (452°): siroop M. 

SONNENDIENST, m.: der Siner Abgétterei mit der Peruer Sonnendienste 
(35*); des wunderbahrlichen Sonnen-dienstes wegen... beriihmet seyn 
(387*); Aber der vorgemeldete Sonnen-dienst ward in Kusko.. . volzogen 
(390*): sonnen-dienst M ; DWb cites Campe. 

*SONNENGOTZE, m.: Sie nenneten die Sonne oder vielmehr ihren Sonnen- 
gotzen Assabin (344*): M has different text. 

SPIEGELSCHIFF, n.: Galjunen, zu denen noch sechs und zwanzig Spiegel- 
schiffe, Fléhten, oder Karveelen kahmen (475*): spiegel-schepen M; DWb 
cites Jacobsson. 

SPRACHGRUBLER, m.: dergestalt dass dieselben unter den Sprach- 
griiblern, die das undeutsche wort Ammiral oder Admiral vom Arabischen 
ammir ... herleiten wollen, vom rechten uhrsprunge weit abirren (46*): 
DW cites Adelung. 

*SPRACHLEHRENSCHREIBER, m.: wie Aristonikus der Sprachlehren- 
schreiber erzehlet (2°): Grammaticus M. 

*STAATSFOLGUNG, f.: Mit der Stahtsfolgung der Peruischen Kénige ging 
es also zu (339*); Eben also war es auch mit der Stahtsfolgung aller Pe- 
ruischen Landesherren (339°): staet-volging M. 

*STABBEL, f. (?): Die Stingel vom Mais gebrauchen sie zu Stabbeln der 
Bohnen (138*): staeken M. 

STAKENWERK n.: zwey Tohre, welche man mit Stakenwercken zu 
beyden seiten verwahret (531*); mit einem trucknen Graben, starcken 
Stakenwercken, vier Ecken (545*); mit halben Mahnen, Graben, Staken- 
wercken, und einer Sturmkatze (ib.): stacketsel M; DWbd cites Ludwig 
(1716). 

STAMMENDE, n.: Zudem befinden sich die Stam-enden unten so hart, 
und so dicke (72*); Mit dem obersten Holtze des Baumes kan man nicht 
firben; sondern allein mit dem Stam-ende (408°); stammen; moeder-stam 
M ; DW cites Frisch. 

STAMPFKEULE, f.: mit sechs, zwélf, oder vierzehen Stampf-keulen in 
Mérseln von Ertze (396°): stampers M; DWb cites text of 1807. 

STOCKFISCHHOLZ, n.: sonderlich das sogenente Stockfisch-holiz, das die 
Sm zu gebrauchen pflegen (507*): stok-visch-hout M; DWb cites Haus- 

t Lex. 

STRANDLAND, n.: Das Strandland des Landstriches Chili lieget also 
(642°): see-kust M (DW6 incomplete). 
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STRICHWEISER, m.: ohne den Strichweiser, den Flavius Melsius von Napel 
im jahre 1303 erfunden (9°): streek-wijser M (DWb incomplete). 

STROBELSTERN, m.: war der erschrékliche Strobelstern ... nicht iim- 
sonst erschienen (105); erschien ein erschrécklicher Strobelstern am 
Himmel, welcher ein gantzes Jahr stehen blieb (276°): staert-sterre M 
(DW6 incomplete). 

TABAKSROLLE, f.: starcke Striicke gemacht, die man vielmahls zu den 
Tabacksrollen gebrauchet (222*); eine Barcke, mit Heuten und Tabacks- 
rollen beladen (464°): tabak-rollen; kanasters-tabak M; DWb cites Aler 
(1727). 

*TABAKSSCHMAUCHEN, n.: Das Tabacksschmauchen gehet unter ihnen 

. . im schwange (411°): tabak-zi.igen M. 

*TABACKSSTAUB, m.: schnauben den Tabacksstaub mit den Naselich- 
ern auf, und trincken den Saft darvon (325°): suigen tabak M. 

TAFELGERICHT, n.: miissen sie zur bluhtigen abschlachtung, und einem 
Tafelgerichte dienen (294°): tafel-gerecht M ; DWb cites Kramer. 

TAGVERZEICHNIS, n.: Man hat auch... das Tagverzeichnis, welches 
Hanno verfasset (18°): de dag-aenteikeningen M ; DWd cites no example. 

TAUSENDBEIN, n.: Skorpionen, dickhaarichte Wiirmer, und Tausend- 
beine (307*): duizend-beenen M ; DWb cites Olearius (1696). 

*TISCHERKUNST, f.: mit ahrtigen Stiihlen, nach der Tischerkunst aus- 
gearbeitet (228°): schrijn-werkers konst M. 

*TOOFSTEINERN, adj.: am allerheftigsten aber von der Toofsteinerern 
Schieskatze (451°); man ihre Toofsteinerne Mauer gantz steil acht Fiisse 
hoch .. . aufgefiihret (ib.): arduin-steene M. 

*TRANICHT, adj.: viel Haien; derer Fleisch trahnicht ist (434°): traenicht 
M. 

*TRAUERGETONE, n.: Dieses Trauergetéhne vermehrete das geheule 
der Freunde (294*): de naere galmen M. 

TRAUERMAHLZEIT, f.: Die Trauermahlzeiten, wan ein ansehnlicher Man 
begraben worden (614*): dood-maelen M ; DWb cites Riemer (1679). 

TUTSTEIN, n.: gleichet er an Farbe dem Tutsteine vol giildener Adern 
(223°): das Schlos...mit grossen Tutsteinen und Jaspis aufgefiihret 
(370*): toet-steen M (DWb incomplete). 

TUTZICHT, adj.: Holtz Ajau, in das Wasser; welches die Fische dermassen 
tum und tutzicht machet (605°): de visschen diervoegen bekaeyen M (DWb 
incomplete). 

TUTZIG, adj.: Wurtzel Barbasko, welche die Fische dermassen zahm oder 
tutzig machet, dass sie... kénnen gegriffen werden (622°): driftig M; 
(DW incomplete). 

*(U3BERGISCHEN, v.: so lange im Wasser weichen lesset, bis es iibergischet 
(321°): over-gist M. 

*UBERTATIG, adv.: Einwohner lebeten ehmahls sehr iibertihtig, und 
wohlliistig (257*): Overdaedig M. 

UNTERGEHORIG, adj.: dan schickt der Feldherr in die untergehérigen 
Dérfer einen Stock (613°): onderhoorige M (DWb incomplete). 

*VERHAUSUNG, f.: wie die Verhausung derer Vilker, die Ameriken be- 
setzet, gewesen sei (14°). 

*VERSUHNGABE, f.: hat er ihn, seinen Sohn... auf einer Gétzenhdhe 

. . zur Versiihngabe geschlachtet (21>): tot een offer M. 

*VERWAHRGELD, n.: Vor einen ieden Kasten wird an Verwahr-gelde ein 

halber Reichsohrt bezahlet (508°): voor ’t bergen M. 
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VERWUNDER, m.: mit einem Pfeile getroffen, fillet er unerschrocken auf 
den Verwunder zu (446°): den verwonder M (DWb incomplete). 

*VOLKPFLANZUNG, f.: so lieset man doch von dieser Norwegischen Volk- 
pflantzung . . . nirgend (30°): volk-planting M. 

VORSCHLAGER, m.: dass der Vorschlager die Bedingungen, samt den 
Geschencken, verandert (152°): de versoeker M (DW6 incomplete). 

*WACHHAUSERCHEN, n.: hat oben in der héhe vier Wachheuserchen vol 
Schieslécher (521°): wachthuisjens M. 

*WACHTELFEDER, f.: und der Kopf mit Wachtelfedern hinten besteckt 
(250°): quartels-vederen M. 

*WALFISCHGRATE f. (?): Die Gezelte waren van Walfischgrihten ge- 
flochten (117*): walvisch-beenen M. 

*WALLFUSS, m.: Schréckschantze . . . wiewohl sie mit einem Walfusse 
und Stakenwercken rund iimher versehen war (499°): wal-voet M. 

*W ALSCHENUSSBLATT, n.: Die Biitter dieser Beume seind den WaAl- 
schenussblattern nicht unehnlich (209°): der okker-nooten M. 

WANDELPLATZ, m.: Dreissig Treppen... gingen nach einem runten 
Wandelplatze zu (273°): wandelplaets M ; DW6 cites Campe. 

WASSERFLOH, m.: eine grosse mange Wasserfléhe, Spinnen, und Frésche 
(79>): water-vlooyen M ; DWb cites Emmelius and Stieler. 

*WECHSELSKLEID, n.: gebreuchlich...die Leiche mit zweyfachen 
Wechselskleidern zu versehen (346°): wissel-kleederen M. 

*WEIHBALSAM, m.: Die Réhmische Kirche gebraucht diesen Balsam in 
Indien zum Weihbalsam (303*): vormzel M. 

*WEINBRAHME: denen, die Weinbrihmen: ju, die Nase (631*): wijn- 
braeuwen, M. 

*WEISEMEISTER, m.: Die erste Rotte folget dem Weisemeister Konfutz 
(34): wereld-wijsen M. 

WELTFLUT, f.: haben sie aus einer algemeinen Welt-fluht eine sonder- 
liche Egiptische gemacht (15*): algemeine vloed M (DWb incomplete). 

WERFANKER, m.: die Schiffe ... nicht anders, als mit Werfanckern, 
konten gebracht werden (462°): werp-ankers M (DWb incomplete). 

WIETEN, v.: die Manner schlagen keine Hand an das Wieten und 
Einadrnten (634*): wiejen M (DWb incomplete). 

WOHLBESEGELT, adj.: durch ein wohlbesegeltes Schif den zustand... 
zu untersuchen (230>): bezeild jagt M (DWb incomplete from wohl to Wurz). 

WoOLLENBAUM, m.: bald mit Hanfe besdet, bald mit Wollenbeumen be- 
pflantzet (52>): katoen-boomen M. 

WorTBUCH, n.: aus einem Wortbuche, darinnen die Sprache der Sa- 
lomons-Inseln verfasset stund (653): woord-boek M. 

WoRTGLIED, n.: und der Wort-tohn fiele meist auf das letzte Wortglied 
(412°): laetste letter-greep M. 

WorTTON, m.: und der Wort-tohn fiele meist auf das letzte Wortglied 
(412°): woord-galm M. 

WUNDERWURDIGERWEISE, adv.: ihren Kéniglichen Weg wunderwiir- 
digerweise haben hacken lassen (384°): verwonderens-waerdig M. 

WorrFPFrEIL, m.: Auf der rechten Schulter hatte er drey lange Wurf- 
pfeile (404); Etliche Tapuijer gebrauchen grosse Wurfpfeile (412*): werp- 
pijlen M. 

WorrPIEKE, f.: mit Pfeilen, Keulen, héltzernen Schwertern, und Wurf- 
pieken (73>): swaerden, pieken en pijlen M. 
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WURZELMEHL, n.: bestreueten das gekauete, mit gemeltem Wurtzel- 


mihle (66°). 

*ZAUMLOS, adj.: Die meisten leben in zaumloser Freyheit (336°): 
toomeloose M. 

*ZEITRECHNER, m.: Die Zeit, wan sie... bringen die genausichtigen 
Zeitrechner auf das neunhundert und vierzigste Jahr (246°): tijd-rekenaers M. 

ZEUGEMUTTER, f.: von der Zeugemutter aller dinge dermassen ahrtig 
unterschieden (334*): de natuur M. 

* ZIEGENGESTIRN, n.: Gestirn Kolka, das die Niederlainder das Ziegen- 
gestirn zu nennen pflegen (345°): die Geytjens M. 

ZIMMETHANDLER, m.: Was darvon iibrig blieb, kauften und trugen die 
Zimmethindler weg (344*): handelaers M (DWb incomplete). 

ZUCKERKASTEN, m.: verbranten sie ein Packhaus mit dreyhundert 
Zucker-kasten (483>); vor wie viel tausend Zuckerkasten man... ein- 
reumen solte (486*); ein Packhaus vol Zucker-kasten und Tabacks (487°): 
zutkerkisten M. DW6 cites Chr. Weise, Erznarren. 

*ZUCKERPACKHAUS, n.: lingst dem Flusse hin, stiinden die Zucker- 
packheuser (477°): suiker-pakhuisen M. 

*ZUCKERROHRSFELD, n.: wie auch die Zuckerrohrs-felder, samt den 
Zucker-miihlen . . . abbranten (486): suiker-riet-velden M. 

ZWERCHWEG, m.: liegen... bey den Zwerchwegen unterschiedliche 
Steinhauffen, welche sie vor heilig halten (346*): dwars-paeden M (DWb 
incomplete). 

W. KuRRELMEYER 
The Johns Hopkins University 
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LORD KAMES AND THE MAGGOTS IN AMBER 


THE REVIEWER set out to discover how successfully a recent study’ had 
rehabilitated Lord Kames as a critic after nearly a century of neglect, and 
the ridicule of Saintsbury, Lounsbury, and Richards. He found “poor 
maggots in amber,” and this unexpected discovery stimulated something 
like Pope’s curiosity: 

Pretty! in amber to observe the forms, 

Of hairs, or straws, or dust, or grubs, or worms! 


The things, we know, are neither rich nor rare, 
But wonder how the devil they got there.* 


These, however, proved both rich and rare, and, with the help of Dr. 
Randall’s footnotes, he found that the poor maggots—this was Mrs. 
Montagu’s phrase for her contribution—sprung from a butterfly that had 
once sported its idle summer’s day, had much to reveal about the kind of 
amber, the Elements of Criticism, in which they were miraculously pre- 
served. 

We shall first examine the amber as it has been presented by the modern 
scholar. To one familiar with the mechanist tradition which stems from 
Locke, an attempt to present the Elements of Criticism as an approach to 
literature “impressive in its reach and provocative in its implications’”* 
seems an ambitious undertaking. In a slender volume of approximately 150 
pages Dr. Randall sought ‘‘to show how Kames shaped a critical position 
according to methods adapted from contemporary moral philosophy, and 
how he helped to turn the stream of criticism into new channels.’* This 
would haye been a formidable task even if the greater part of the study had 
been devoted to exposition and criticism of the system; but one is perplexed 
to find a biography of twenty-two pages which is sufficiently irrelevant to 
lead the author to acknowledge that “‘it is still a matter of some surprise 
that he ever wrote the book at all.’ ‘“These facts of Kames’s life,” she 
concludes, “‘account sufficiently for his every undertaking except the 
Elements of Criticism.’”* It is also surprising to find twenty-six pages (Chap- 
ter [V and related Appendices, E and F) presenting a “history of the book,” 
in reality, an account of its vogue with contemporary critical comment, 
rather than the more essential and more elusive subject, its influence. There 
are other appendices occupying more than forty pages, listing the letters 
of Kames, printing some of them, mainly to Mrs. Montagu, for the first 
time, and providing a useful index of the authors whom Kames cites. Less 
than fifty pages remain for the exposition of the Elements. This is indicative 
of a questionable sense of proportion and economy in one who announced 
that her treatment was to be “rigorously selective.” 

In the two principal chapters this rigorous selection has led to the ex- 
clusion of “‘any account of Kames’s relation to the theories of his immediate 
predecessors in the same field of aesthetic criticism,’ a subject evidently 


1 Helen Whitcomb Randall, The Critical Theory of Lord Kames, “Smith College Studies 
in Modern Languages,” xx, 1-4 (1944, as of 1940-1941), viii+147 pp. 

2 “Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot,” 169-172. 

? Randall, op. cit., p. vii. 

‘ Ibid., p. v. 

5 Tbid., p. viii. 

5 Tbid., p. 22. 

? Ibid., p. vi. 
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treated at length in the original dissertation. The author was also fearful 
that any attempt to locate the Elements more exactly would have involved 
a comprehensive history of British criticism in the century. Both processes 
are, however, essential if one is to attempt to show how Kames helped to 
turn the stream of criticism. It is not enough to indicate how subsequent 
poets and critics wrote about the relation of poetry to “the primary laws of 
our nature,” and, specifically, about association. To indicate that the 
stream had been turned, one must begin with Locke and Addison, and one 
must use a comparative method to estimate the influence of Kames. 

Dr. Randall has been more successful in achieving her other aim, show- 
ing how he shaped a critical position. She does this by indicating his in- 
debtedness for basic methods, first to Newton and then to Hume. We are 
glad to know that the first half of the Elements, for the most part a psychol- 
ogy of “‘the inner sense,”’ proceeds according to the pattern of Newtonian 
analysis, and that the derivation from this of principles of the fine arts is the 
resulting ‘‘synthesis.’’® One is left in doubt, however, about the nature of the 
synthesis, since Kames, far from having arrived at any “composition” of the 
arts based upon the first principles discovered in his analysis, seems, as 
the author implies, to be content with practical rules derived from classical 
rhetoric.? When, in turn, we attempt to follow the process by which Kames, 
relying heavily on Hume, endeavored to evolve a standard of taste analo- 
gous to a standard of morals from convictions common to the human 
species, we may well question the characterization of the Elements as “a 
sustained and systematic exposition of a single and inclusive critical 
theory.’”*° We may agree with Dr. Randall that Kames has made interesting 
applications of some of his psychological principles to the fine arts, and yet 
be conscious of a diffuseness instead of a unity pervading the aesthetic 
portion of the work. Logically, Kames’s attempt should have brought him 
finally to a standard of taste firmly grounded upon this analysis of our 
internal senses. Actually, his final chapter is both inconclusive and apolo- 
getic; and one suspects that this is so because, in spite of all of his analysis, 
he could never get beyond the useful and the agreeable as aesthetic bases. 

This becomes more apparent when we examine three letters included in 
Appendix B of Dr. Randall’s study, “Fifteen Letters,” mainly from Kames 
to Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu. We are told that they have been printed 
“mainly for the commentary which they provide upon his habits of com- 
position.” The inclusion of two of them necessarily involves one of Mrs. 
Montagu’s replies, and for these three we are grateful to Dr. Randall and to 
the Huntington Library for giving her permission to publish them." Once 
interpreted, they help us to determine whether we are dealing with “a 
sustained and systematic exposition of a single and inclusive critical 
theory.” Since they deal with the subject of ornaments, and Dr. Randall 
regarded this, a theme treated in the chapter on “‘Gardening and Architec- 
ture,” as one of the “tangential excursions,’’* we can readily understand 
why she relegated them to an appendix without critical comment; but, as 


8 Thid., p. 25. 
® Tbid., p. 44. 
10 Thid., p. 23. 

t Thid., p. 95, footnote. 
2 Thid., p. 94, footnote. 
8 Tbid., p. vi. 
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Mrs. Montagu feared, one of them, her letter on ornaments, was destined to 





earful 





olved become the maggots in Kames’s amber. 
Se sses In a letter dated November 17, 1766, he invited a contribution to the 
ed to forthcoming edition of his great work: ““One word more only with respect to 
quent the new Edition of the Elements. I am most seriously bent to have your 
ws of name some where in that book; whether to do your Ladyship honour or 
t the myself is not the question. I only say that I depend on you to furnish the 
d one means.”* This request, with its questionable exhibition of egoism and lack 
of tact, brought no acceptance. She wrote immediately to Lord Lyttleton: 
how- I assure your Lordship, he told me, he should be glad to have my Name join’d with his in his 
IS 1n- work. See what I have got by going to Scotland! when will you offer to put my name to any of 
e are your Works? you will imagine I did not avail myself of his proposal. I told him to join my name 
chol- with his to such a Work, would be like putting the impression of my silver thimble beside the 
nian great Seal of England.¥ 
s the Four months later (March 18, 1767) Kames repeated the request, but he no 
f the longer depended on her to furnish the means: 
f the My desire grows daily of having something from your Ladyship to adorn the next Edition of 
S, as the Elements of Criticism; and I will suggest a subject if you have not any other that relishes 
sical more. The subject is of Ornaments, what proper what improper.” 
ai The ‘‘Queen of the Blues,” one observes, is implored to write on Ornaments 
we “| to adorn his work, ostensibly that her name may be in the book! 
” _ As bait he offered his comments upon a description, taken from an old 
tical newspaper, of his Majesty’s State Coach. He proceeded “methodically,” 


as he put it, from two principles of utility and propriety: that the purpose 
Bo of a coach is transportation and protection against the weather, and that 
: Bit “nothing will be beautiful to a good taste but what appears suitable and 
him proper.” After inviting comment on these basic principles, “leaving them,” 
oil as he phrased it, “for more solid objections,” he proceeded to ridicule the 
ola coach for its ‘‘strange jumble of fiction with reality”: four Tritons support- 
aaa ing the body of the coach, and the like. He found no fault, however, with 
foro. “a regal Crown on top of the Coach supported by four little statues,’’”’ but, 


ting 


lin in lieu of these children “devoid of character,” he would have four emblem- 
al atic figures, such as Justice, Mercy, Peace, and Commerce. 
ted After this illustration of his quite unimaginative theory of allegory, 
he called upon his learned friend, the easiness of whose fortune “can com- 
rind mand every Ornament,” to take advantage of this opportunity ‘‘to display 
‘to a superiority of genius upon embellishments never deviating from the truth 
oes of art.” We shall later learn whether the genius or the embellishments were 
ia in danger of deviation from the Kamesian truth of art. ' 
~~ Mrs. Montagu’s reply, dated April 13, 1767,"* is a masterpiece of irony 
all and banter, of sound aesthetic and devastating criticism. One regrets that 
ro Dr. Randall apparently missed the significance of her discovery. Although 
nd she was aware that Reginald Blunt had already observed that Mrs. Mon- 
as 


“4 Thid., p. 96. 
4 Tbid., p. 98, footnote. Dr. Randall quotes this letter from a Huntington Library MS as 
evidence of “her inclination to refuse.”” She dates it “18 [November] 1766,” although Kames’s 
request was dated 17 November, 1766. The bracketed month may be an erroneous conjecture. 
6 Thid., p. 96. 
| Tn ahd xxvr, 1 (July 2, 1945), p. 43, there is an illustration of apparently the same 
coach, completed in 1761, with the four Tritons, and “the four little statues.” 
18 Tbid., pp. 98-103. 
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tagu had gracefully declined Kames’s request “in twelve closely written 
quarto pages dealing with the subject at length,’’* Dr. Randall persisted 
in asserting that ‘‘the letter represents full and conscientious compliance.” 
It is a surprising statement. 

The letter opened with pertinent comments on the analytical mind of 
her correspondent and the doubtful compliment which he had paid her: 

To own the truth, there is an invincible obstacle to my writing, which is, that I cannot 
think. To meditate upon a subject, to investigate, to analyze, belongs not to me. A butterfly, 
not a bee, amongst the flowers of Parnassus, I sport my idle summer’s day, unqualified to col- 
lect the sweets I feast upon. I can suit fringes to a garment, or a set of topknots with tolerable 
fancy, but the science of ornament, if I may call it so, leads beyond my knowledge into the recesses 
& labyrinths of History and Mythology.” 


After this ironical disclaimer of capacity, she launches into a constructive 
theory of ornaments far sounder than Kames’s appeal to utility and 
propriety: ‘‘All our ornaments of architecture derive their descent from 
Religious or Civil Institutions. After suggestive illustrations, with a sharp 
censure of Kames’s distinction between Christian and pagan architecture, 
she adds: ‘‘Art is not first employ’d to decorate & enoble ordinary objects, 
but is exerted originally in honour of things held in reverence.” Implying 
that much of our best decorative material is derived from pagan artists, she 
asserts that, although civil institutions have also supplied ornaments after 
their original application has been lost, we are ultimately ‘“‘obliged to recur 
to ancient superstition & ancient artists.”” By way of illustration she re- 
minds Kames, who had proposed Justice, Mercy, Peace, and Commerce, as 
proper allegorical embellishments of a royal coach, that our ancestors hada 
world of such ornaments for a Lord Mayor’s day, but these are “‘too subtile 
for the Vulgar & too gross for the learned.’™ A learned man will, for ex- 
ample, find a statue of Apollo more agreeable “than if he was told that it was 
done to represent a barbers apprentice,” and she, in turn, looks “with 
pleasure on some instruments of sacrifice on my white marble chimney 
piece but if Mr. Adams had put me such a group of modern cutlery ware I 
should have been offended.” Our blue-stocking had little place in her 
scheme for the utilitarian, the functional, and the allegorical. These sprang 
from the application of the understanding to the fine arts, while her view 
demanded the exercise of the historical imagination. “It is impossible to 
reduce to simple reason a subject which has been so adulterated & sophisti- 
cated by custom, fashions, superstitions, &c as that of ornament.”” What 
Mrs. Montagu sensed in Kames was the sort of thing that was happening in 
British empiricism: although it thought that it was substituting a frame of 
nature for seventeenth century rationalism, it had “in various ways allowed 
the animal frame to absorb reason again.’ It is this insight into the con- 
temporary milieu which gave point to the most impassioned part of her 
letter: 

The mind of man loves to rise above the vulgar necessities of animal life, to range in a higher 
sphere. The sober eye of reason beholds with some degree of approbation, everything of known 


utility; but the eye of imagination in its fine phrenzy rolling catches withrapture a glance of an 
intellectual world, looks through the perspective of ages with sacred veneration on objects cele- 


19 Thid., p. 98, footnote. 

2 Tbid., pp. 98-99. 

* Thid., p. 100. 

™ Katherine E. Gilbert and Helmut Kuhn, A History of Esthetics (New York, 1939), p. 
248. The entire chapter, “The Eighteenth Century British School,” is valuable in supplying 
the historical perspective lacking in the published dissertation. 
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brated in history, or immortalized in verse. . . . It is certain that the great Artificer has con- 
ceal’d the usefull under the beautifull. We perceive the beauty of every part of a minute ani 
immediately, it is obvious to sense, but it is by reasoning we perceive its admirable fitness to its 
destination. 


In this passage, with the help of Burke, Mrs. Montagu has gone to the 
heart of the aesthetic problem of the century: she has appealed from the 
rational to the imaginative comprehension of beauty. Although Dr. 
Randall believes that Kames assumed ‘‘the positive constructive power of 
the creative mind,’ that he was ‘‘most interested in demonstrating the 
creative activity by which the mind modifies or transforms objects,’”™ and 
that he seemed to be moving, albeit a rather short way, in the direction of 
Coleridge’s theory of imagination,’ it is doubtful whether he was capable of 
responding to Lady Montagu’s appeal. Like other followers of Locke, he 
confined the operations of the imagination to the data of sight. “The 
materials employ’d in this operation [the fabrication of images of things 
having no existence] are ideas of sight, which he can take to pieces and 
combine into new forms of pleasure. ... But a man hath no such power 
over any of his other ideas, whether of the external or internal senses.’”* 
From this empirical view, inherited from the Renaissance, and reaching 
from Locke and Addison down through Humes, Kames, and Hartley, 
relegating the imagination at its utmost to a combinatory role, she appeals 
to a higher symbolic function, which gives to a scarf an air of dignity be- 
cause it is ‘‘a sign of some addition '» a man in the way of his profession” 
and to judicial robes, such robes as Lord Kames wore—and here she at- 
tempts the argumentum ad hominem—a value ‘“‘not to be estimated so much 
by their shape and figure as by the attributes they confer.” It would be 
rash to assert that this anticpates the view of the creative imagination 
shortly to appear; that was to involve a new epistemology shaped in part by 
German critical philosophy escaping from the cul de sac into which Hume 
and others had led English thought. The fact remains that Mrs. Montagu, 
with the aid of the anti-rationalist Burke, approached it, while Kames, 
under the influence of the tradition which began with Locke, was still very 
far away. It was a puzzled Scottish aesthetician who read this fervid plea 
for the eye of the imagination catching with rapture a glance of an intel- 
lectual world beyond his ken, a world in which the scarf and the robe from 
civil institutions and the Minerva and Apollo from historical religious in- 
stitutions would achieve a significance which reason, utility, and propriety 
could never confer. 

This lesson in the ways of the symbolic imagination is vitally related 
to the strictures upon Kames’s theory of beauty. Mrs. Montagu had read 
with care the analytic chapter of the Elements confining beauty, like imagi- 


* Randall, op. cit., p. 101. 

* See Origin of Our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful, m1, vii, in Works of Edmund Burke, 
6 vols. (Oxford, 1920), 1, 154: “Whenever the wisdom of our Creator intended that we should 
be affected by anything, He did not confine the execution of His design to the languid and pre- 
carious operation of our reason; but He endued it with powers and properties that prevent the 
understanding, and even the will, which, seizing upon the senses and imagination, captivate the 
soul before the understanding is ready either to join with them, or to oppose them.” See also 
Section xiii: “Beautiful Objects Small.” 

* Randall, op. cit., p. 46. 

* Tbid., p. 47. 

7 Tbid., p. 49. 

8 Elements of Criticism, Fourth Edition, 2 vols. (Edinburgh, 1769), m, 517-518. 
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nation, to objects of sight, and distinguishing between intrinsic and relative 
beauty by making the latter purely an act of the understanding, a matter 
“of means relating to some good end or purpose.’** She also knew that he 
had reduced intrinsic beauty to beauty of figure arising from regularity, 
uniformity, proportion, order, and simplicity, and that he had acknowl- 
edged that he did not know why objects by means of these particulars 
appear beautiful. Like Addison and Hume, he arrived at an aesthetic 
skepticism, the only solution of which was seemingly to equate beautiful 
objects with agreeableness. He could only surmise “that the nature of man 
was originally framed with a relish for them, in order to answer wise and 
good purposes.”’ He was therefore led, in his treatment of intrinsic beauty, 
to suggest, but never to demonstrate, a kind of theological utility: beauty 
may achieve wise and good purposes beyond human understanding. 

To all of this Mrs. Montagu succinctly replies: ‘‘The great Artificer has 
concealed the usefull under the beautifull.’ We perceive the beauty of 
every part of a minute animal immediately, it is obvious to sense, but it is 
by reasoning we perceive its admirable fitness to its destination.” She 
might have added, using the language of Burke: 

How different is this from the affection which possesses an ordinary man at the sight of a deli- 
cate smooth skin, and all the other parts of beauty, which require no investigation to be per- 
ceived! . . . [this] very often so touches us by its power on the imagination, that we examine but 
little into the artifice of the contrivance; and we ates need of a strong effort of our reason to dis- 


entangle our minds from the allurements of the object, to a consideration of that wisdom which 
invented so powerful a machine.** 


Kames, however, was no ordinary man; he was essentially prosaic and 
unimaginative, and it is doubtful whether further insistence that the com- 
prehension of beauty was an affair of the imagination would have had any 
salutary effect. She knew, however, that he was more likely to feel the barbs 


of her sarcasm, and hence, returning to his proposed allegorical embellish- 
ments of a royal coach, she exclaimed: “His Majestys virtues, thank 
Heaven, are much better sorted in his royal mind than ever they will be 
arranged by the allegorical artists. I wish indeed the Gentlemen of the 
pencil would forbear allegory, for they generally make a barbarous medly 
when they attempt it.’** His treatment of allegory in the Elements, she 
knew, was of a piece with his conceptions of beauty and imagination. 
Beneath all three lurked the doctrine of utility, the eternal enemy of imagi- 
nation, and at this she must direct one last shaft: 

Let me beg of your Lordship to carry your utility to Mr Ferguson, and let him brush it up, and 
set a fine gloss upon it, as he has very meritoriously done by the word selfishness. When Imagi- 
nation is the distinguishing faculty of man & a faculty too that shall not perish with his mortal 
form, are not those things of utility that feed, cherish, exercise, improve it? Bruin can partake 
with i= the Soup within the dish, but the sculptured tale on its outside is its portion of rea- 
son [?].* 


There are few passages in the English criticism of the century which more 
closely anticipate the role of the imagination in men such as Blake, Words- 
worth, and Shelley. There are also few passages in which is envisaged more 
clearly the vitiating influence of the analytical process, especially in its 
reduction of aesthetic as well as moral principles to utility. 


** Kames, op. cit., (Part VII, Chapter III), 1, 195-197. 

*® Burke, op. cit., p. 155. 

41 Randall, op. cit., p. 101. 

* The context seems to demand “imagination” for “reason,” although “the portion of 
reason”? is idiomatic. 
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It takes a thick skin to accept such a castigation and persevere; but 

Kames, playing a valiant Boswell, was not to be deterred. He was anxious, 
one recalls, to have her name linked with his in the book. On April 16 he 
acknowledged her letter: ““Now that I have got your letter on ornaments, I 
think I have a pretty good stock of materials for an episode upon that 
subject in the next edition of the Elements, in which I shall most impudently 
borrow from your Ladyship.’”* The choice of the adverb, as we shall see, 
was apt. On May 9, we learn, she replied: 
You have disappointed me terribly about my notable letter on the subject of ornament. I was 
in hopes it would have given occasion to a paper-war between us, . . . but instead of that, you 
are mighty silent, and mighty civil, and you put my letter quietly in your pocket; and very 
politely say, you may hereafter put some of my conjectures into your Elements of Criticism. But 
the muses forbid that my reveries, like poor maggots in amber, should lie so conspicuously pre- 
served |* 


She was to have her wish in part granted: the poor maggots do not lie 
conspicuously preserved. As Lord Lyttleton observed when Mrs. Montagu 
sent him a copy of Kames’s enclosure, ‘‘Much of your admirable letter is 
stolen or spoilt.”** When in his letter of September 21 she read his proposed 
additions to the chapter on “Gardening and Architecture,” she knew that 
there was no point in acting upon Lord Lyttleton’s advice: ““You must, if 
you can, leave out or alter the parts he has mangled.” That was impossible: 
he had mangled everything. No attempt had been made to bring his sug- 
gestive illustrations under the basic principles which she had enunciated, 
and often they are found in a different context. 

Since she had rejected his principle of utility, he comprehended all that 
he appropriated from her letter under the phrase, “ornament without 
relation to use,” and these he attributed to fancy, still employed to denote 
a capricious power, rather than the imagination which she had invoked: 

A thing intended merely as an ornament without relation to use, may be of any figure and of 


any kind that fancy can suggest: if it please the Spectator, the Artist gains his end. . . . The only 
nicety lies in the placing of such ornaments so as to produce the best effect.” 


After this introduction he affects to set down principles to explain these 
useless ornaments. For Mrs. Montagu’s generalization that “‘all of our 
ornaments of architecture derive their descent from Religious or Civil 
Institutions,” he substituted, ‘‘the reverence we have for the ancients.” 
It is true that her argument for classical sculpture was in part dictated by 
her reverence for the ancients; but to assert that this reverence is in itself 
the chief source of agreeable impressions is wholly to miss the point. She had 
observed that Art “‘is exerted originally in honour of things held in rever- 
ence,” and the sheer excellence of Greek artists in having given enduring 
form to the objects of their devotion had repeatedly prompted man “to 
recur to ancient superstition & ancient artists” in lieu of such comparatively 
crude attempts as the incongruous jumble of figures and fruits attending a 
Lord Mayor’s pageant or Kames’s allegorical embellishment of the royal 
coach. It is apparent that he had no understanding of the role of imagina- 
tion in the comprehension and use of historical materials. 

This inability and Mrs. Montagu’s irritation had made the occasion in 


8 Randall, op. cit., p. 99, footnote, quoting from Woodhouslee, Memoirs of . . . Kames, 
2nd. ed., 1814, m, 73. 

™ Tbid. 

* Tbid., p. 104, footnote. 

% Tbid., p. 104. 
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her letter for a passage of caustic comment upon his “reformation’”’ of the 
cathedral in Glasgow. We may infer that, in keeping with his principles 
of congruity and propriety, he had removed all “pagan” embellishments 
derived from the Renaissance: 


Where ornaments are not appertaining to or derived from sacred sources of religious ceremonies 
or Civil institutions, there may be fancy displayd & pains employ’d, but Art will not be estab- 
lished on any principles, nor can Imagination collect from any common Store House or Treas- 
ury subjects of universal celebrity. The Grecians will therefore ever remain our superiors as 
well as our masters in ornament. Modern Rome, by rivalling the ancient in Idolatry, rivalled 
her in arts. If I knew nothing of your doctrine, the very appearance of your Kirk w{oul]d con- 
vince me you were no idolaters. Pardon me this little revenge for your severe reformation of 
the noble Cathedral at Glasgow.” 


Since utility, congruity, and propriety were for Kames the controlling 
principles in both aesthetics and religion, he had no place in his rational 
structure for the sympathetic tolerance in a Christian tradition of the 
objects of pagan superstition. Historical perspective had no meaning for a 
Scottish Puritan. Mrs. Montagu’s insight was reduced to “reverence for the 
ancients.” 

He also distorted her letter by elevating into a law of our nature what 
had been merely a casual phrase. She had remarked that, after the original 
application of arches, pyramids, and the like had been lost, they continue 
to have for us “a grace that has its source in their first honorable destina- 
tion.” This, which in the letter related to civil, not religious, monuments, is 
transformed by Kames into a law of “original destination” to explain the 
pleasure derived, not only from arches and the like, but from the statue of 
Apollo and ceremonial robes. One begins to understand how Kames some- 
times shaped his laws. 

Under these two headings, “‘reverence for the ancients” and “original 
destination,” Kames ranges many of Mrs. Montagu’s illustrations with 
little or no relation to the original context. ““Mangling” was indeed a mild 
characterization. 

When this appeared in the fourth edition of the Elements as an episode 
on ornaments, there was no acknowledgment of his indebtedness:** he had 
most impudently borrowed from her Ladyship. Whether or not this reflects 
upon his ethical standards, it leads one to doubt the integrity of his system. 
Having assumed that any treatment of ornaments consistent with his 
theory must be built on principles of utility and propriety, he was ap- 
parently incapable of reconciling with his rational structure a constructive 


7 Thid., p. 102. 

* Kames, op. cit., 1, 473-475. Dr. Randall correctly conjectures that “the section must 
have been added in the fourth edition.” She assumes that in this edition, which she has not 
seen, Kames at least acknowledged his indebtedness to Mrs. Montagu for a note on — 
as it appears in the fifth edition: “A correspondent, whose name I hitherto have conceal 
that I might not be thought vain, and which I can no longer conceal (Mrs. Montagu), writes 
to me as follows”: that was in 1774. In 1769, in the fourth edition he had maintained a con- 
sistent “impudence”: “A correspondent, whose name I conceal that I may not be thought 
vain, .. .’’ On December 25, 1768, he wrote: ““When you see a new Edition of the Elements, 
... you will discover that I have stole more than one hint from my fair correspondent.” 
(Randall, op. cit., p. 108); and almost a year later (December 9, 1769) he wrote: “In the last 
Edition of the Elements of Criticism, there is a shining passage, vol. 2. page 449, which I owe 
to your Ladyship, tho I ventured not to use your name without your consent. The bulk of 
what is said upon ornaments page 474 of the same volume are your hints; and you may judge 
whether hints are not well bestow’d upon me when I make so good use of them” (Randall, op. 
cit., pp. 109-110). What happened between 1769 and 1774 to explain the clause, “‘which I can 
no longer conceal’’? 
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aesthetic which involved genuine insight. The addition on ornaments must 
remain an episode. 

He could never understand what Mrs. Montagu meant when she said 
that the great artificer had concealed the useful under the beautiful, because, 
like many of his contemporaries, he never arrived at a philosophy of beauty. 
“The agreeable appearance of an object of sight, is termed beauty,’’®® he 
explained in his definitions at the end of the book, and this agreeableness 
he reduced to uniformity, proportion, and contiguity. Such an approach 
makes beauty, intrinsic as well as relative, essentially a matter of the under- 
standing. And his theory of imagination was cut from the same cloth. At 
best, he could only repeat the Renaissance commonplace familiar today in 
the passage from Bacon. By imagination, Kames wrote, we “can fabricate 
ideas of finer visible objects, of more noble and heroic actions, of greater 
wickedness, of more surprising events, than ever in fact existed.’*® A critic 
with an empirical view such as that could hardly rise to his correspondent’s 
conception either of beauty or imagination. In reply, he might have para- 
phrased from Hume: “[An artist’s] fire is not kindled from heaven. It runs 
along the earth.” 

Amber was once used to preserve all sorts of entomological specimens. 
“Whence we see spiders, flies, and ants entombed and preserved forever in 
amber, a more than royal tomb.’ Bacon implied the perfection of the 
medium. Herrick was enthusiastic: 

I saw a flie within a beade 
Of amber cleanly buried: 


The urn was little, but the room 
More rich than Cleopatra’s tomb.* 


Both Bacon and Herrick would probably have agreed with Martial that 
the virtue lies in part in the preservative: 


The bee enclosed and through the amber shown 
Seems buried in the juice which was his own.“ 


Lord Kames, one recalls, was, according to Mrs. Montagu, the industrious 
bee, and we may infer that the sweets which he collected have been properly 
preserved, thanks in part to the juice, in his own amber. 

“The Muses forbid,” exclaimed his friend, “that my reveries, like poor 
maggots in amber, should lie so conspicuously preserved!’ The bees and 
the maggots: it is an eighteenth-century theme with which one enjoys play- 
ing. Bees store up the honey from the sweets: one applauds their industry 
and marvels at the contrivance of the Artificer who made them useful— 
never beautiful. As for maggots, they have industry, too, an industry which 
we often associate with decaying substance. If we wish more agreeable 
associations, we may think metaphorically of crotchets, idle fancies, or, as 
the lady terms them, reveries. They are still maggots, however: “The 
Muses forbid,”’ we cry out with the sensitive of soul. Then, with the imagi- 
nation which she had invoked, the imagination of Hamlet musing in the 
graveyard, we suddenly see a butterfly sporting an idle summer’s day 


* Kames, op. cit., 1, 519. 

© Tbid., m, 523-524. 

“ Quoted by Gilbert and Kuhn, op. cit., p. 244: “A [poet’s] fire... .” 
® Sylva Sylvarum, |. 100. 

“ Hesperides, 818. 

“ Epig., ty, 32. 
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amongst the flowers of Parnassus. We see the bees, too, and the hives, proof 
of their industry and utility. There are some of us who prefer to watch the 


butterfly in the sunlight. 

We permit the noble Lord to complete the epilogue: 

I have in particular one curious chapter viz. Progress of the female sex from their lowest 
savage state to their highest state among refined nations. I want to levy contributions from 
my friends, such of them as are distinguished by superior taste, that my name may descend to 

terity in the same group with them. There is variety in plenty for M™ Montagu’s pen; and 
would rather have her name join’d with mine in such a work, have a monument erected 
for me in Westminster abbey.“ 
Murray W. Bunpy 


State College of Washington 
“ Letter of December 9, 1769, in Randall, op. cit., p. 110. 





THOMAS CORNEILLE TO BETTERTON TO CONGREVE 


IN 1667 WAS ACTED the younger Corneille’s Le Baron d’ Albikrac, one of 
the most popular of his comedies,' and based, as so many of them were, on 
a Spanish source.” A sketch of the plot follows: 


The scene is at Paris. Oronte is attempting to win Angelique’s consent to marry him; but 
an obstacle is presented by her aunt, who, though aged sixty, and widowed thirty years, is still 
determined to engross all eligible males on the scene to herself. Thus in order to get access to 
the niece, Oronte must pretend interest in the aunt. In order to get a word with Angelique, 
however, when he calls he brings his friend Leandre to engage the old lady. The aunt’s servant 
Lisette is assisting the intrigue. But the aunt’s amorous disposition makes the going very dif- 
ficult—especially for bien, 

It is hoped that the situation will be eased by the arrival of an eccentric nobleman, the 
Baron of Albikrac, who, being impoverished, will be willing to marry the aunt for her fortune. 
But before the Baron can arrive, Leandre rebels. Accordingly, his witty valet La Montagne is 
pressed into service to impersonate the Baron. Suitably outfitted, the dedi Baten arrives with 
a fanfare, and at once begins to woo the aunt with an impetuosity appropriate to his assumed 
rank. Although suitably impressed by this titled wooer, the aunt still Soe after the younger 
men; and, since in the course of a well-contrived plot she becomes convinced that each of them 
is dying of love for her, the ““Baron’s” assignment is no easy one. However, he proves equal to 
it; and the end of the play finds him dictating the aunt’s consent to the marriage of the young 
people. That once performed, the imposture is to be revealed and the aunt disappointed. But 
we are given to understand that she can hope to find a husband in the real Baron when he 
arrives. 

Thomas Betterton’s The Amorous Widow: or, the Wanton Wife was first 
acted by his company about 1670.5 It has always been recognized that the 
“Wanton Wife” part of this comedy was a close adaptation from Moliére’s 
George Dandin, ou le Mari Confondu, but the main plot has been thought to 
be Betterton’s own.‘ However, this is in fact a close adaptation—for large 
stretches of the play a speech-for-speech translation—of Le Baron d’ Albi- 
krac. With an edition of Corneille’s play at his elbow—doubtless that of 16695 
picked up on a trip to Paris after ideas for the equipping of his new theatre, 
then building* Betterton set himself to turn Corneille’s play into English, 
re-christening the aunt, Oronte, Léandre, Lisette, La Montagne (the sham- 
baron) as Lady Laycock, Philadelphia, Cuningham, Lovemore, Prudence, 
Merryman (the Viscount Sans-Terre). Occasionally he gives the French a 
slight shortening, but in the main he follows it with remarkable fidelity. 
Midway in his second act he introduces the plot from George Dandin, using 
Lovemore as the gallant therein. After this point, with a second intrigue to 
manage, he drops a scene of the Corneille play occasionally, but it is not 


1 Gustave Reynier, Thomas Corneille (Paris, 1892), p. 39. See also Professor H. Carrington 
Lancaster’s A History of French Dramatic Literature in the Seventeenth Century, Part III, vol. 1, 
which (p. 807) gives the correct date. 

? Moreto’s la Tia y la Sobrina: see Reynier, p. 193. However, Corneille’s play, it seems, is 
not extremely close to the source: see Reynier, pp. 200-202; Lancaster, 807-808. The motif of 
the disguised valet (see sketch of the plot, infra) was one of Corneille’s additions. 

* This date, which is universally accepted, rests upon a statement by Downes: see Roscius 
Anglicanus, ed. Montague Summers, p. 30. It is no doubt correct. 

* A debt to Moliére’s Les Precieuses Ridicules has been supposed: cf. Dudley Howe Miles, 
The Influence of Moliére on Restoration Comedy (1910), pp. 224-225. The opinion accepted at 
present may be summed up in Professor Nicoll’s statement (Restoration Drama, 3rd ed., 1940, 
p. 247) that the play “was, save for its indebtedness to Moliére’s George Dandin, entirely writ- 
ten by” Betterton. See also John Wilcox, The Relation of Moliére to Restoration Comedy (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1938), p. 25. 

‘In his bibliography (p. 370) Reynier records an edition of the single play in that year, 
Paris, G. Quinet et CL Barbin. 

* See Montague Summers, The Restoration Theatre (London: Kegan Paul, 1934), p. 228. 
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until the fifth act that he shortens drastically, choosing to give two-thirds of 
its space to the plot from Moliére. But here he did well, since the final act of 
Le Baron d’ Albikrac spins the intrigue out tediously. 

Betterton’s play, though thus little but a close adaptation from two 
foreign sources, is an excellent one, done with a gusto which made it a 
staple of the repertory for almost ninety years. The Moliére plot does not 
concern us here.’ As for the plot from Corneille: the motifs which, by 
adapting it, Betterton made available for re-use by subsequent writers of 
comedy may for convenience be listed as three: (1) an amorous old widow 
persecutes a gallant with her attentions (2) he pretends interest in her in 
order to get access to her niece (3) he sets at her a valet in the guise of a 
sham-nobleman. 

In English plays subsequent to the date of Betterton’s it is very difficult 
to be sure of the first of these in the absence of the others. This is because 
the English comedy of the period had already furnished types with which 
the amorous aunt as conceived by Corneille and transmitted by Betterton 
would tend to coalesce—principally Lady Loveall, in Thomas Killigrew’s 
The Parson’s Wedding (written before the Restoration, revived 1664) and 
Lady Cockwood, in Etherege’s She Woud if She Coud, 1668. Neither of 
these is extremely close to Lady Laycock. Lady Loveall is a grotesque 
combination of platonics, undiscourageable susceptibility, moral flimsiness, 
and insistence on her “honor,’’ whom Killigrew’s unfastidious gallants use 
as a pis aller and a butt for practical jokes. In spite of the description of her 
as “‘an old Stallion Hunting widow” gallants hunt her rather than she them. 
In Etherege, Lady Cockwood pursues and embarrasses Courtall—but she is 
married, and, although too old for his taste, not sixty. Lady Laycock is more 
fully done than either. Her ridiculous vanity, her anxiety lest she be thought 
as old as she is, her attempts to give the impression that she is averse to 
marriage, but care that suitors may not be discouraged thereby® are in- 
dicated with great humor. However, her distinctive quality is that she has 
virtue: marriage is with her the sine gua non. Perhaps it was this which kept 
her from being repeated in comedy until the last decade of the century; 
the stomachs of the audience in Charles’s reign called for stronger meat 


7 Betterton’s treatment of it is described in Wilcox, op. cit., pp. 56-59. 
8 E.g.: Corneille, Poémes Dramatiques (Paris, 1748), rv, 96; 1, sc. vii: 
La Tante 
L’hymen n’a pas grand lieu de toucher mes souhaits; 
Et quitte des ennuis dont j’ai fait l’épreuve, 
Jaime assez le repos qui suit |’état de veuve. 
Je vis tranquille, heureuse. 


Léandre 
Et vous faites fort bien. 
C’est en cela... 
La Tante 
Pourtant je n’ai juré de rien, 
Et selon... 


Betterton’s play, pub. in The Life of Mr. Thomas Betterton (1710), p. 13: 

Lady. Having been so unfortunate in a husband, you may believe I have but little En- 
couragement to venture, Sir, again. For Iam very happy now I am alone. } 

Lovemore. You do wisely, Madam; for she deserves not to be pity’d, that rashly runs into 
the same misfortune; and therefore you have, Madam— 

Lady. Nay, Sir, I have not forsworn Marrying yet. 
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than this, and both Lady Loveall and Lady Cockwood were more popular.’® 

On the other hand, the situation in which a gallant pretends interest in 
an older woman in order to get past her guard to a younger one was used in 
several plays after Betterton’s.’® One of these is worth noting. In Mrs. 
Manley’s The Lost Lover, 1696, Wilmore is so far committed to Lady Young- 
Love, ‘“‘an Old Vain Conceited Lady,” that he is to marry her tomorrow, 
while her daughter, at whom he is aiming, is to marry an elderly suitor. 
Wilmore’s plan is to break this impossible program by inducing a superan- 
nuated fop to pay court to Lady Young-Love. A cast mistress of Wilmore’s 
who is in the Lady’s confidence and has great influence with her threatens 
his plan, but in the end it succeeds. The play is feebly plotted, but Lady 
Young-Love’s humour is not ill done." 

It will before now have been perceived that this paper has been aiming 
at The Way of the World, 1700, which not only has the Corneille-Betterton 
amorous widow as Lady Wishfort, but, in Mirabel’s feigned courtship of the 
lady and the masquerade of Waitwell as “Sir Rowland,” preserves both 
plot-motifs transmitted by Betterton’s play. Among Congreve’s innovations 
are that the first of these has run its course before the play opens, and the 
second has been given a “blackmail” character apparently derived from 
pre-Commonwealth drama.” Another difference is due to Congreve’s 
having complicated his plot by the introduction of Mrs. Marwood, a female 
marplot not unlike Belira in The Lost Lover, and Fainall, a villain not un- 
like Maskwell in Congreve’s own The Double Dealer. Marwood’s malice 
puts a term to the bogus nobleman intrigue at the end of Act IV; and in 
Act V Mirabel is made to win the aunt’s consent and frustrate the villain by 
a device unexampled in other comedy, though a line in a play of Wycherley’s 
may have suggested it.” Thus the plot of Congreve’s play is a new combina- 


* Loveall bequeathes her insistence upon her honor to many subsequent sisters. Lady 
Cockwood, as the married woman who competes with and tries to spoil the affairs of a pair of 
heroines, is repeated with variations in Shadwell’s Epsom Wells, 1672, The Virtuoso, 1676, and 
The Lancashire Witches, 1681. In The Virtuoso, Lady Gimcrack’s attempt to fascinate both 
gallants may owe a trace to Lady Laycock. So may Lady Flippant in Wycherley’s Love in a 
Wood, 1671: she is a widow, and insincerely rails against marriage. But where Lady Laycock 
is coy, and torments her victims by expecting them to woo her honorably, Flippant is brazen 
and nymphomaniac. Most widows who subsequently pester gallants in the period are older 
than Flippant, but follow her in that they would as soon have the game of marriage as the name. 
Such are La. Faddle, in Crowne’s The Country Wit, 1676; La. Sly, in Carlile’s The Fortune- 
Hunters, 1689, and La. Manlove, in Cibber’s Woman’s Wit, 1696. 

” E.g. Shadwell’s The Humourists, 1671 (When La. Loveyouth discovers that Raymond 
has only been pretending, great is her ire) and The Scowrers, 1690. 

4 E.g., ed. of 1690, p. 5: 

L. Young-love. I don’t look well today, Mr. Wilmore [Looks in her Glass] 

Wil. Your Ladyship can never look other. 

L. Young. Belira, thou won’t flatter me; I have not red enough have I? 

Marina. (Aside.] But from the eyes to the chin, and looks like the raddle upon a sheep’s 


Belira. Your Ladiship is mistaken, I never saw you look better; there’s a Curl indeed out 
of order with the motion of the coach; Hold, incline your head: So, very well, that Pink-col- 
our’d Riband suits agreeably with your Complexion. 

2 No other instance of a hero’s playing on the amorousness of an old woman, as Mirabel 
plans to do, comes to mind. But old men had been so trepanned, in Jonson’s Epicoene and 
Mayne’s The City Match, and were to be, after Congreve, in Centlivre’s The Beau’s Duel, and, 
anon., The A pparition, 1713. 

‘8 The assignment of her fortune which Mirabel had had the foresight to get from Mrs. 
Fainall before her marriage. Cf., in The Plain Dealer, m, i, Manly’s advice to Freeman re. the 
Widow Blackacre: “If thou wouldst have her money, rather get to be her trustee than her 
husband; for a true widow will make over her estate to anybody, and cheat herself rather than 
be cheated by her children or a second husband.” 
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tion, but one in which ingredients from Corneille by way of Betterton are 
clearly discernible. 

Authorities on the drama of the period and editors of Congreve have 
been strangely slow to point out these parallels with The Amorous Widow. 
Perhaps they have been deterred by the fact that it was not printed until 
1706"* and hence by the suspicion that the text, printed after The Way of the 
World, might have been improved by hints from Congreve. But Betterton’s 
play as printed is too close to Corneille, and its few additions to him too 
much of a piece with the rest, to make this likely. Doubtless the printings 
give Betterton’s play as he wrote it about 1670. Again, the authorities have 
hesitated, perhaps, because, in view of the dates of publication, Congreve’s 
acquaintance with the older play does not immediately suggest itself. Of 
course he would presumably have known Betterton well enough to have 
read it in manuscript. But no such hypothesis is necessary. He would 
certainly have seen it on the stage. We may be sure that a play as popular 
as was The Amorous Widow after 1700 would have been frequently acted in 
the 1690’s, even though, as a consequence of the absence of records, its 
stage history cannot be traced for that decade." 

The likelihood thus being that Congreve knew Betterton’s play only 
from performances on the stage, close verbal echoes in The Way of the 
W orld will not be expected. But one finds close similarities of idea at various 
points.!” 


14 John Genest saw that the aunt in Betterton’s comedy was related to Lady Wishfort: 
“Lady Laycock the Amorous Widow, is vastly ‘prone to an iteration of nuptials’ ” (Some Ac- 
count of the English Stage, 1832, 1, 108). But even he does not suppose any causal connection 
between the two characters. 

% Only two printings of The Amorous Widow are known—that of 1706, and that in The 
Life of . . . Betterton, 1710, which claims to be “‘now first printed from the Original Copy.” It 


is true that the author of the Life (usually thought to be Charles Gildon) states (p. 11) that 
“The Amorous Widow from a wena rae Copy visited the World after it had been acted 
almost 20 Years.” But Gildon is evidently merely vague about how long the play had been on 
the stage, and it is doubtless the 1706 edition to which he refers. Incidentally, Gildon’s claim to 
be now giving a true copy of the play seems to be only a catch-penny device; the two printings, 
except for such minor variations or punctuation and the like as the whim of the type-setter 
would inevitably produce, seem identical. 

16 Playbills are not available until the season of 1702-1703: Genest, n, 254. However, 
judging from Genest’s account of the records thereafter, The Amorous Widow was one of the 
most vital of the comedies originating in the 1660-1700 period. For the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century, Genest notices it 55 times. This is more entries than he has for Sir Courtly 
Nice, The Squire of Alsatia, The London Cuckolds, The Double Dealer, The Man of Mode, She 
Woud if She Coud, and The Plain Dealer, and only one less than he has for The Country Wife, 
and The Rover, with 56 each. It was nearly as popular as The Way of the World itself (58) and 
compares favorably with the most popular of the older comedies: The Old Bachelor (106); The 
Spanish Friar (102); The Constant Couple (97); Sir R. Howard’s The Committee (93); Love for 
Love (88); The Relapse, and The Provok’d Wife (including its alteration or alterations) 84 each. 
The popularity of Betterton’s play declined sharply after the season of 1740-1741, after which 
(so far as Genest’s account is trustworthy) it was revived only three times. But for the first 
forty years of the century, it was evidently a stock piece in the repertory, Genest failing to en- 
ter it for only seven of the forty seasons. 

17 Perhaps the two Congreve passages most closely paralleled in Betterton’s play are (1) 
Waitwell’s complaint, after having had to woo Lady W.: ‘Fie, fie!—What a slavery have I 
undergone! . . . By this hand J’d rather be a Chairman in the dog-days than act Sir Rowland 
till this time tomorrow!” (Cf. Lovemore: “To tug at an Oar, or dig in a Mine in Peru, is Recrea- 
tion to it’””) and (2) Lady Wishfort’s concern about her complexion: “This wretch has fretted 
me that I am absolutely decayed. Look, Foible.”’ Foible. “Your Ladyship has frowned a little 
too rashly; indeed madam. There are some cracks discernible in the white varnish.” (Cf. 
Lady Laycock: “Quickly, Look if the Paint be firm.’’ Prudence. “ ’Tis pretty well, Madam; 
There’s here and there a small Crack, but ’twill not be discern’d at distance’”’). This last bit has 
no counterpart in Le Baron d’ Albikrac. 
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Writers on Congreve have perhaps been too devoted to a conviction of 
his “originality.” Of course he was original—by his own standards, and by 
those of the audiences of his time and the half-century following, who were 
pleased to see his play and Betterton’s alive in the repertory side by side, 
and who got great entertainment from both. But in that time the comic 
writer had to show originality by working within very narrow limits. Like 
other writers of his day, Congreve felt constrained to follow lines already 
established by convention, showing his talent in the manipulation and 
varying of motifs which were still capable of having something done with 
them. The extent to which he took hints from lesser writers has not been 
sufficiently appreciated. It is the intention of this paper to make a con- 
tribution in this direction.'* Such matters, it is to be hoped, are of interest 
for the study of his art. 

For the sake of completeness, it may be said that Congreve’s play brings 
the career of the Corneille material practically to an end; The Way of the 
World and The Amorous Widow pretty well supplied the demand. There 
are amorous widows after 1700,'* but they are of no great consequence— 
unless we include Mrs. Malaprop in the tradition. But to do so would be to 
take the type far from its origin in French comedy of the mid-seventeenth 
century. 

JoHN HARRINGTON SMITH 


Washington University 


18 Besides the debt to The Amorous Widow. it has not, I believe, previously been observed 
that he owes suggestions for the Witwouds to previous plays. They are decidedly reminiscent 
of those town and country cousins, Goosandelo (a fop) and Sapless (‘‘a raw Cheshire Squire) 
in Dilke’s The Lover’s Luck, 1695. A stretch of dialogue will make this clear (pub. 1696, p. 34): 


Sap. Oh, Couzin, ha I found you? 

Goos. How now, Mr. Sapless,—how long have you been in Town?—What a pox makes you 
in such a heat? 

Sapl. Why, I was going to see for yo . . . to find out our John ’t Baily; I ha been running 
up tawn and down tawn to finden, and one had as good look’t Needle in Bottle a Hay, as any 
body in this tawn. 

Goos. What the devil does he say? Da’ me if I understand him a syllable—How does my 
Lady and your pritty Sisters?—When do they come to town? 

Sap. They’r aw weel at whome, thank ye.—T’ lasses are aw-ways tawking on you, Cou- 
zin—They lov’n you hugeny b’mass. 

Goos. Don’t say Couzin, when you speak to a Person of Quality, but say, Sir—and prithee 
try to speak intelligibly; Lawd, lawd, what a monster of a thing is a Country Squire—Oh faw, 
how he stinks of Sweat. 


In his drunken phrase, Sir Wilfull is reminiscent of that country boor, Sir Noble wera who 
gytates through the last four acts of Otway’s Friendship in Fashion, 1678. Compare dis- 
gust of his aunt Lady Squeamish—*Faugh, how he stinks of wine” with Lady Wishfort to her 
nephew : ““Foh! how you stink of wine!” 

19 Ladies who follow the Restoration tradition stemming from Wycherley’s Lady Flippant 
need not be listed. There are two, however, who owe to y Wishfort—Lady Graveayres in 
Griffin’s farce The Masquerade, 1717, wooed by Gaymein as a blind to his intentions regarding 
Harriet, in a feeble imitation of Congreve; and the Widow Stately, in Mrs. Haywood’s A Wife 
to be Lett, 1723. Captain Gaylove’s valet, Shamble, masquerades as “‘Sir Tristram Shamtown” 
to win her and thus (by blasting the financial expectations of her nephew, the Captain’s rival) 
clear the way for his master’s success. Shamble wins and marries the Lady. 





BEN JONSON’S EPIGRAM CXIV TO 
MISTRESS PHILIP SIDNEY 


THE FAMILY of Robert Sidney, Earl of Leicester, received numerous 
poetic tributes from Ben Jonson. The Forest, besides the well-known poem 
in praise of Penshurst and Lady Sidney’s hospitality, has an ode (XIV) to 
Leicester’s son, William Sidney, on the event of his coming of age. Two of 
the Epigrams (CIII and CV) and a sonnet in Underwoods are to Sidney’s 
daughter Mary, Lady Wroth; the Alchemist is dedicated to her, and the 
Forest has a poem to her husband. But the fact that Epigram CXIV, To 
Mistress Philip Sidney, is also to a member of this family has often been 
disregarded.' Fox Bourne, in his Memoir of Sir Philip Sidney (1862), 
correctly assumed that the person addressed was the daughter of Robert 
Sidney, but mistakenly calls her Philippa rather than Philip. His statement, 
however, appears only in his preface (pp. v—vi) as part of an attack upon 
Zouch’s Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Sir Philip Sidney, and has been 
more easily overlooked than it deserved to be. 

The daughter of Robert Sidney addressed in the Epigram was christened 
Philip and not Philippa.? Jonson’s poem cannot in any case have been 
addressed to Frances Walsingham, the wife of Sir Philip Sidney, for Sidney 
was knighted in January of 1583 before his marriage in September of that 
year, and, as Fox Bourne says, 
honest Ben would never have addressed the wife of a Knight as “Mrs.”’; and certainly he could 
not have done so at the time in question, he being but ten or eleven years old, and not yet even 
a bricklayer’s assistant, much less a courtly poet. I imagine that the real heroine of the epigram - 
was Mistress Philippa Sidney, Sir Philip’s niece, and daughter of Ben Jonson’s patron Robert, 
second Ear] of Leicester, but assuredly it was not addressed to Lady Frances Sidney. 


As for the greatly tried Lady Frances Sidney, she had, by the time the 
Eprigrams were written,* survived the accumulated misfortunes of her 


' Some of the editions are as follows: Whalley (1756) makes no comment on the poem. 
Gifford’s 1816 edition, V.VIII, p. 225, and Bell (1856) probably follow Thomas Zouch’s 
Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Sir Philip Sidney ( 1808) when they attribute the epigram 
to Lady Frances Sidney. Barry Cornwall’s edition of Jonson’s works, printed by Moxon in 
1842, has no footnote. In 1846 Moxon reprinted Gifford but omitted the footnotes. In 1872 
and 1875 editions of Gifford’s work were annotated by Francis Cunningham, both carrying 
the 1816 footnote on the page with the epigram (i.e. 1875, V.VIII, p. 217). But the 1875 
edition carries farther on (p. 466) Cunningham’s own note, probably often overlooked, giving 
the correct identification. Although Cunningham does not mention Fox Bourne, he cou 
have got his identification from the 1862 Memoir of Sir Philip Sidney. 

Of more recent editions, that by Bernard H. Newdigate (Oxford, 1936) makes a brief 
mention in the glossorial index (p. 415) of “Philippa” Sidney. It mistakenly gives her birth 
ag 1596 instead of 1594, and says that she was married in “16—” to John Hobart, knighted 
in A 

? So entered in the Penshurst Register (Collins, Arthur, Letters and Memorials of Siale, 
London, 1746, 1, 120). The only references to her that I have seen which call her Philippa are by 
persons outside the family. Yet Collins (op. cit.) confuses the issue by assuming that Sir Robert 
also had a son named Philip: he misread and misquoted a letter, now correctly printed in the 
Sidney Papers in the seventy-seventh volume of the Report of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission (London, 1834, 7, II, 164), from Roland Whyte mentioning “little Mrs. Philip” 
as being “little Mr. Philip.” The editors of the Sidney Papers, moreover, add further con- 
fusion by placing in the Index of Volumes m and m1 unmistakable references to a daughter as 
being to a son. Volume rv (1942) has the name correctly entered. 

Published in the Folio Workes of 1616, but licensed in 1612 as a separate publication. Cf. 
gpk ~ aa Underwoods, The Facsimile Text Society (New York, 1936, preface by 

. H. Hudson. 
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marriage to Essex and had long been married to the Earl of Clanricarde.* 
Nor would the poem have any meaning if addressed to her: its entire con- 
cept lies in its being addressed to someone born a Sidney and named Philip 
—When Sidney’s name I hear or face I see.” The classical convention of 
Cupid regaining his sight by taking up his abode in the lady’s breast was, 
of course, applied without discrimination by Elizabethan poets, but 
Jonson’s version is surely more appropriate for Robert Sidney’s young 
daughter than for his sister-in-law: 

I must believe some miracles still be 

When Sidney’s name I hear, or face I see: 

For Cupid, who at first took vain delight 

In mere out-forms, until he lost his sight, 

Hath changed his soul, and made his object you; 

Where, ing so much beauty met with virtue, 

He hath not only gained himself his eyes, 

But, in your love, made all his servants wise. 


Philip Sidney, born in 1594, was the fourth of the eight daughters of Sir 
Robert and Lady Barbara Sidney.’ Undoubtedly more information about 
her will be available when the later volumes of the Sidney papers are pub- 
lished, for the present four volumes cover only the years to 1612. The early 
references to her are in the regular news-letters sent by Rowland Whyte, 
Sir Robert’s London agent, while his employer was serving in the Low 
Countries as governor of the cautionary town of Flushing. Whyte’s letters 
are widely known for the insight they give into the political and social life 
of Elizabeth’s court; his references, on the other hand, to Sidney’s children 
are perhaps less often regarded, but they are nonetheless probably the best 
pictures extant of Elizabethan childhood. Whyte’s letter from Penshurst, 
of September 25, 1595, is apparently the earliest reference to little Philip: 
My lady is in health, Mrs. Mary and Kat. do much profitt in theire booke. Mr. William [ 


five] daunces a galliard in his doublett and hose. Mrs. Bes cannot yet speake, and little Mrs. 
Philip can goe alone. God bless them all and send you liff to see them all well bestowed.* 


Other references in 1595 are to a serious epidemic of measles from which 
not even Lady Sidney escaped; as for little Philip, Whyte wrote: “Mistress 
Phillip fell sick of the measels upon Sonday, and is now recovered yt.’”” 

The three “greater” children, as Mary, Catherine, and William are 
usually called, are naturally designated more frequently both by Whyte and 
by Sir Robert in their letters than are the younger children, but the entire 
group is often seen in Whyte’s vignettes. On February 9, 1600, for instance, 
he reports that all the children “are kept at their bookes, they dawnce, they 


‘ John Chamberlain gives the date as April, 1603. The Letters of John Chamberlain, edited 
by N. E. McClure (Philadelphia, 1939), 1, 193-194. 

* Collins, op. cit., 1, 120. The oldest daughter was the distinguished Lady Wroth, for whom 
see the D.N.B. Catherine, the second daughter, who married Sir Lewis Mansel, died in 1616 
and is buried at Penshurst. The third daughter, Elizabeth, died at the age of twelve or thirteen 
in 1605. Two infant daughters, Alice | Bridget, both died in 1599 at Penshurst. Barbara 
Sidney (born 1599) married, first, Thomas, Viscount Strangford, and, second, Sir Thomas Cul- 
pepper. Vere, the youngest daughter, died in 1606. Letters from Sir William Browne, Lieuten- 
ant Governor of Flushing, to Sidney on the deaths of Elizabeth and Vere are in the His. Man. 
Com., 77, m1, 223 and 304. Of the eight daughters, only Mary and Barbara survived their par- 
ents. The Earl died in 1626, his wife in 1621. 

® His. Man. Com., 77, 11, 164. 

7 Ibid., pp. 177 and 180. (Neither reference is listed in the Index.) 
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sing, they play on the lute, and are carefully kept unto yet.”* Once, however, 
Sir Robert wrote from Flushing to his wife: ‘‘I am sorry to hear the ill news 
of Philip. As soon as I come home I will send for her and she shall not want 
any help to recover her.””® 

Sir Robert once mentions this daughter in a manner that implies either 
that the ten-year-old girl was in 1604 already in the train of the little 
Princess Elizabeth or that he sought such a place for her. He himself, then 
Lord Lisle, and chamberlain for Queen Anne, traces for Lady Barbara, his 
wife, the movements of the Princess and her train and tells her when she 
will be likely to see them in London, then adds: “I have not spoken about 
Philip, but now I will that I see my Lady Elizabeth stays not at the 
Court.’”° That Philip was actually at some time in attendance upon the 
Princess is proved by a statement in an expense-account drawn up (in 
1626) for Sir Robert (Earl of Leicester after 1618), by Thomas Nevitt or 
Novet, keeper for more than thirty years of his wardrobe. Unfortunately, 
Nevitt does not state the dates or the length of Philip’s service; he merely 
says that “my Lady Phillipps attending on her grace was an extraordinary 
great charge to your honour.’ From Nevitt’s expense-account, also, we 
know that Philip was in at least one masque at court. He says: 
When the late Queene [Anne had died in 1619] made a maske at Whitehall wherein my Lad 
Phillipp was one of the maskers your honour made yourself a sute and my Lady Phillipp a ri 


petticoate and a great many Jewells borrowed which sute petticoate and loane of Jewells cost 
your honour att the least . . . £100." 


The date of the marriage of Philip to Sir John Hobart, son of the Lord 
Chief Justice, is given in a brief mention in Vol. I of the Sidney Papers ina 
reference to the marriage settlement of Sir John Hobart and “Philippa” 
Sydney.” A fuller reference occurs in a letter by Thomas Larkin, who wrote 


on July 2, 1614, of the marriage, and said that “Philippa’s’’ marriage 
portion was £4000." According to Nevitt, this dowry caused Sir Robert 
such financial difficulty in paying it that it actually cost £5540. Nevitt’s 
account also includes the items that Philip was given £300 for her apparel, 


® Tbid., p. 437. Their “dawncing,” it may be noted, won them favor with Elizabeth. Mary 
once danced two galliards and a corante before her with one “Mr. Palmer, the admirablest 
dawncer of this tyme,” and was “much commended by her Majestie.’””? On the same occasion 
she kissed “Mr. William Sidney” (aged twelve) “in the presence as she came from the chap- 
pell” (Ibid., pp. 618-619). 

The smal! Catherine appears to have been one of the few people on record not intimidated 
by the queen, for Elizabeth told Lady Huntington that she never saw any child come towards 
her with “a better or bolder grace, then Mrs. Kat. did.” (Zbid., p. 236.) 

* Ibid., 77, m1, 462. 

1° Thid., 140. 

1 “Memorial of Thomas Nevitt to the Earle of Leicester,” in Sidneiana, The Roxburghe 
Club Publications (London, 1837), 53, p. 87. This Nevitt is spelled Novet in the His. Man. Com., 
Iv, 175, and in some of Whyte’s letters. 

2 [bid., p. 90. I have not, however, found the name of Philip in the lists of actors specified 
in any of the masques I have examined. Her sister Barbara, on the other hand, is mentioned in 
a letter of Chamberlain as taking part in a masque in 1617 (Thomas Birch, The Court and 
Times of James the First, London, 1849, 1, 452). The masque failed, however, to please either 
the king or the queen, “and so all is dashed.”” Lady Wroth appeared in Ben Jonson’s The 
Masque of Blacknesse, perhaps in others as well. 

8 His. Man. Com., 1, 21, mentions the Norfolk document giving the marriage settlement 
of Sir John Hobart and Philippa Sydney in 1614. ‘ 

“ Birch, op. cit., 1, 332. An earlier plan for the marriage of Philip to a son of Sir William 
Sidley fell through because it was found that he was already betrothed (Chamberlain, of. cit., 
1, 436). 
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and her mother £100 to provide the “dinner for three meales.’”™ Philip 
appears to have spent her married life at Blickling Hall, a seat of the 
Hobarts, for it was there that she died and was buried in 1620 in her 
twenty-seventh year. The previous year, however, along with her sisters 
Lady Wroth and Lady Mansel and sister-in-law Lady Lisle (wife of Robert, 
afterward second Ear! of Leicester) she had marched in the funeral proces- 
sion in London of Queen Anne.” 

Being namesake to Sir Philip Sidney would seem to be no light obliga- 
tion. This second Philip appears to have had no literary ambitions such as 
moved Lady Wroth to emulate the Arcadia in her Countess of Montgomery’s 
Urania..7 Yet her father-in-law, Sir Henry Hobart, wrote of her to her 
father in a manner that showed that she was worthy of her name. He spoke 
of her gentle piety, of the love “repayed to that Christian Soule, in a full 
Measure; not only by her Husband, but by us, and all that belong unto us; 
whereof I would your Lordship were an Eywitness, to see the many un- 
fayned Mournors, of my Wife, Children, Kinsmen, Allyes, and Frendes. 
... 18 He mentioned a post mortem (performed by no less a person than 
William Harvey) and described in detail the grief of his son. The account is 
consistent with Ben Jonson’s lines, however conventional the poet’s 
phrasing, of Cupid having found in this namesake of Sir Philip so much 
beauty met with virtue that he not only gained for himself his eyes, but, 
in her love, “‘made all her servants wise.”’ 

Liste Cecit JOHN 
Hunter College 
8 Nevitt, 2. cit., p. 99. 
16 John Nichols, Progresses and Processions of King James the First (London, 1828), m, 


3 
17 Sir Robert, however, in 1609, writes to Lady Barbara: “I pray you tell Philip I like well 


her wryting, which hitherunto I know not how I have forgot to do; but I will say more to 
her when I come down.” (His. Man. Com., 77, tv, 169). This may perhaps refer to some literary 
attempt, or to letters to her father. 

18 Collins, op. cit., 1, 351-352. Collins says that Lady Hobart’s son died young and that 
her daughter Dorothy married first, Sir John Hele; second, William, Lord Croffts, but left no 


issue. 





GERMANIC *HARTA ‘RESIN, PITCH’ 


AN INTERESTING PROBLEM is presented by the words grouped under 
Germanic *harta ‘resin, pitch’: O.H.G. harz, with extension harsoh (a con- 
tinuant of the latter is still found in the Thuringian dialect form hortsy), 
M.H.G. hkars, N.H.G. Harz, Dutch, Flemish hars (the s indicates that the 
Dutch and Flemish must be borrowings from some H.G. source), M.L.G. 
hart. There is no related word for the designated substance in English, 
Gothic or Scandinavian (beyond loanwords). Swedish Aarts must, for 
phonological reasons (H.G. -ts<-t), be regarded as a loanword from H.G, 
(There is another common Swedish word for resin, namely kdda, cf. 0. 
Norse kvéda, M.Eng. code ‘resin, rosin,’ O.E. cwidu< Indo-European 
*guetu-: Skt. jatu ‘Baumharz,’ Lat. bitumen ‘Erdpech’). The Norwegian 
and Danish form is harpiks. Superficially, the second component -piks 
would appear to be cognate with English pitch, German Pech, etc., the 
source of which is Latin pix, picis. This is partly true, but the word has a 
somewhat involved history. A Middle Low German har pois! ‘Mischung von 
Pech, Teer und Harz zum Dichten der Schiffe’ (Dutch harpuis ‘in Leinél 
aufgelistes Harz’), ci. N.H.G. Harpeus, Harpiise, Harbiise, was carried by 
seafarers into Nerse linguistic territory and is found, in addition to its 
occurrence in Dano-Norwegian, in Swedish harpéis, harpojs and in the 
Norw. diaiect form harpeis. But the M.L.G. word har pois was itself a loan- 
word from Old French harpois, the second element of which corresponds to 
N. Fr. poix ‘pitch’<Lat. pix, picis. The first member, har-, was possibly 
a loanword from O.S. hart ‘resin.’ In the Norwegian word har piks the second 
component is considered by Falk-Torp? to be ‘neugebildet’ on the model of 
Lat. pix itself. (An actual ultimate loan from the Latin word is seen, with 


regular phonological development, in Norw. beg ‘pitch’). 

A satisfactory etymological explanation of the *harta group has not yet 
been given. An earlier attempt to link the words with Greek xépéapor 
‘cress’ has long since been abandoned, semantic difficulties being too great, 
cf. Kluge, Etymologisches Worterbuch der deutschen Sprache, 4th ed., p. 132. 
In the eleventh edition of the same work a hardly more tenable explanation 
is advanced: “Skt. kardama- ‘Schlamm, Schmutz,’ Gr. xapdoros ‘Mulde zum 


Teigkneten’” (p. 234). A suggestion that the Indo-European base *her- 
‘grow’ might be the source of Harz, etc. is dismissed as improbable by 
Walde-Pokorny,’* and this constitutes the sole discussion of the problem in 
that work. R. Loewe‘ hesitantly suggests a comparison with Gk. xnpés 
‘wax.’ Phonetically this is not without difficulties, the vowel grade, e.g., 
and semantically there are objections, ‘wax’ being probably a secondary 
meaning, developing from an original sense ‘honey comb.’ Moreover the 
entire problem of the relation of xnpés and Lat. céra with other alleged cog- 
nates is in a state of confusion and far from solved.5 

A consideration of the physical nature of resin seems to provide a start- 
ing point for etymological solution. Resin is a secretion or excretion from 


1H. S. Falk and A. Torp, Norwegisch-danisches etymologisches Worterbuch, Heidelberg 
1910, v. 1, p. 382. 
? loc. cit. 
* Vergleichendes Wérterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen 1, 408. 
* Deutsches etymologisches Worterbuch, Berlin and Leipzig, 1930, p. 58. 
mane Boisacq, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque, 3rd ed., Heidelberg 1938, pp. 
450-4 
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various trees. Turning to other Indo-European languages, one finds in 
Celtic, e.g., such words as Welsh carthion pl. ‘offscouring, excrements, re- 
fuse,’ carthlyn ‘purgative,’ carthu ‘to scour, cleanse, purge, clean out.’ Cf. 
further Welsh ysgarth ‘excrement, offscouring,’ ysgarthu ‘to purge, excrete’ 
(Indo-European *sk-, *sq-> Welsh ysg-), Breton skarzhus ‘purgative,’ Old 
Irish diuscartaim ‘remove,’ aurscartad ‘purify.’ In Sanskrit there are re- 
lated forms in apa-skarah, ava-skarah ‘excrement.’ These, like the Celtic 
forms cited, are related to Latin cernd, crévi ‘sift, separate, distinguish,’ 
sécrétus adj. ‘separate, secreted,’ excernd ‘sift out, separate,’ ex-cré-mentum. 
These are derived, according to Walde-Hofmann,* from a base *(s)geréi- 
‘separate (by sifting),’ which is, in turn, an extension of the base *(s)ger- 
‘cut.’ Cf. also Lat. caré ‘flesh,’ Lith. skirti ‘scheiden,’ Albanian hdr ‘jate’ 
<*sgor-n, etc., further Gk. xptvw (*krin-jd) ‘scheide, richte, wahle, ent- 
scheide,’ d:axpddv ‘abgesondert,’ xpluvoy ‘grobes Mehl’ (‘Gesiebtes’). Cf. 
also Skt. utkirna ‘ausgeschnitten,’ samutkirna ‘durchbohrt,’ Armenian 
k‘orem ‘ich ‘kratze,’ k‘erem ‘kratze, schabe,’ Gk. xelpw (xepd, &dpnr, 
xtxapuat, kapros) ‘abschneiden, scheren.” Numerous additional relationships 
are pointed out in Walde-Pokorny II, 573 ff. and in Walde-Hofmann, loc. 
cit. 

The Germanic words are, of course, from the Ablaut form *(s)gor- 
(>Germanic *har-) and derive semantically from the sense ‘cast off, ex- 
crete’ (‘ausscheiden’). 

There is a semantic parallel in the word resin itself. This is from Latin 
résina, via French, and ultimately from Greek jnrivn, which Boisacq,’ 
despite Ernout-Meillet,’ associates with the Indo-European base *sre-, 
*sra-, variants of *ser- ‘flow, discharge, seep.’ (No phonetic relationship is to 
be implied between *ser- and *(s)ger-! The comparison is purely semantic). 
Resin, then, is ‘that which flows (or seeps) out.’ It therefore seems plausible 
enough that *harta is ‘that which is secreted, excreted,’ and both semantic 
and phonetic demands are satisfied. 

RoBert A. FowWKES 

New York University 

® Lateinisches etymologisches Worterbuch, 3rd ed., 1938, p. 20S. 

? op. cit., p. 840. 

* A. Ernout and A. Meillet, Dictionnaire évmologique de la langue latine, Paris, 1932, p. 
823. A non-Indo-European source is assumed. 





TIME’S TELESCOPE AND KEATS 


IN “An Early Review of Keats” Professor C. D. Thorpe! reprints from the 
annual Time’s Telescope, 1822, a “review” which he thinks an original 
performance by a man who “quite plainly sets himself apart from the 
professional critics.” Actually the facts are different. Time’s Telescope 
itself was reviewed at length in the London Magazine, February, 1821, and 
praised as “‘a very pleasant and useful little work.” No doubt flattered by 
the attention, the editor of Time’s Telescope, 1822, returned the compliment 
by reproducing (without any acknowledgment) from the London Magazine, 
April, 1821,* part of an article on Keats’s death. 

The London Magazine is not readily accessible in America today, but it 
is curious that all Keats’s biographers have overlooked this early, remark- 
able tribute to Keats as man and poet.‘ Appearing under the heading, 
“Town Conversation. No. IV,” it is obviously written by someone who had 
seen, or at least been told about, Severn’s letters describing the poet’s final 
illness. He finds something ‘‘most painfully affecting” in Keats’s directions 
for his epitaph, and “indeed the whole story of his later days is well calcu- 
lated to make a deep impression.” He ends by hoping that the public “will 
now cast aside every little and unworthy prejudice, and do justice to the 
high memory of a young but undoubted poet.” The author signs the initial 
“L.,” which Bertram Dobell® interprets as meaning B. W. Procter, not 
Lamb. 

Incidentally, parts of L.’s article were reprinted in the New Monthly 
Magazine, May 1, 1821,° the London Imperial Magazine, December, 1821,’ 
and the Boston Mercury, August, 1829;* while the Boston Atheneum; Or, 
Spirit of the English Magazines, March 1, 1822,* reprinted most and Richard 


Ryan, Poetry and Poets (London, 1826),!° more than half of the Time’s 
Telescope version. 


Hyper E. Ro.iuins 
Harvard University 


1 J.E.G.P., xum (1944), 333-336. 

2 111, 210 f. 

3 my, 426 f. 

4 See G. L. Marsh and N. I. White, in M. P., xxxm (1934), 49. 

5 Reprinting the article in Sidelights on Charles Lamb (London and New York, 1903), pp. 
191-196. 

* TIT, 256 f. 

7 III, 1077 f. 

8 See the New-York Mirror, August 22, 1829, VII, 50. 

*X, 440 f. 

10 TIT, 89 f. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue “Types APPROACH” TO LITERATURE. By Irvin Ehrenpreis. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1945, Pp. xvii+153. $2.25. 


IN AN INTRODUCTION to this monograph, Professor Lennox Grey anticipates 
“academic” objections to the “professional idiom”’ of its title. Whether or 
not the reader accepts “types approach” as the only term to fit the meaning, 
he can have no quarrel with Dr. Ehrenpreis’s interpretation of the phrase. 
As his editor claims, he emphasizes the study of literary kinds as “‘a way of 
coming up to literature,” and, in the development of his thesis, he insists 
that genology—scholarship in genres—breaks away from rigid and dog- 
matic classification and leads to an appreciation of literature as art. 

The book is not professedly an argument for the “types approach,” but 
the author’s point of view is evident throughout. In Part One he briefly 
summarizes trends in literary criticism, beginning with Plato’s Republic and 
tracing chronologically the recognition of literary kinds. He accepts the con- 
clusion of Irene Behrens (Die Lehre von der Enteilung der Dichtkunst, 1940) 
in attributing to “the German romanticists’ exaltation of the lyric,” and 
particularly to Herder’s philosophical concepts, the “present popular 
adoption of lyric, epic, and drama as the three major kinds.” This “new 
interpretation” gave rise to the question of literary evolution, which led to 
extreme positions and lively controversies among the critics. The review of 
these provides the most interesting chapter in the book. This outlines the 
conflict between the empiricism of Brunetiére and the idealism of Croce’s 
theory of intuition, and very neatly indicates the main issue in the con- 
troversy of their disciples, Babbitt and Spingarn. 

Since it is the purpose of this study merely to point out implications of 
the subject through representative examples, we should not expect a com- 
plete or definitive survey, but still there are omissions too striking to be 
ignored. Dr. Ehrenpreis mentions only indirectly the work of Gaston Paris, 
disregarding completely the arrangement by genres in La Littérature 
Francaise au Moyen Age (1888), and he ignores, even in his bibliography, 
the book inspired by Paris, Schofield’s English Literature from the Norman 
Conquest to Chaucer (1906). 

The second half of the book reports on the increasing emphasis on 
literary kinds in the colleges and high schools. Dr. Ehrenpreis notes “unused 
potentialities” in this approach to literature and concludes with suggestions 
that may be useful to the not too literal teacher who will bear in mind that 
teaching, as well as literature, is an art. 

The book is orderly in plan and very readable. The references to sources 
might have been more convenient placed as footnotes instead of in a 
separate division. 

CAROLINE F. TUPPER 
Charleston, S.C. 


IcELANDIC. GRAMMAR, TEXTS, GLossARY. By Stefan Einarsson. Baltimore. 
The Johns Hopkins Press. 1945. pp. 501. 


THOUGH OSTENSIBLY an introductory grammar and reader, this book, 
written by a ripe scholar in the field, merits an extended notice. It is, in- 
deed, the only work, in any language, in which one can find assembled an 
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adequate and reliable account of the sounds, grammar, and syntax of 
Modern Icelandic. 

I conceive that Professor Einarsson envisaged use of his book by serious 
autodidacts—chiefly men of the occupation forces—rather than by a class; 
for which latter use a smaller book with more exercises, especially on forms 
and idioms, would have been desirable. I shall therefore not in the main 
direct my remarks to the pedagogical side. Still, even on the lines on which 
the book is planned, lists of idioms and current phrases would have added 
to its value. It may also be suggested that the efingar, fresh and well- 
suited for the beginner as they are, might have been based on a much less 
extensive vocabulary, even at the expense of interest; for though one may 
concede that theoretically, no one language is more difficult than another, 
yet for the West European, even the Scandinavian, Modern Icelandic has a 
disconcerting number of forms and idioms; and it is these rather than the 
vocabulary which beset the path of the learner. As it is, the enormous 
vocabulary of the book—upward of 8000 words—is far beyond the ability 
of even the gifted student. With the same proviso, the reading material 
is well-chosen and informative. I hope it is not invidious to say, in this con- 
nection, that instead of the numerous selections from folklore, a few more 
pages might profitably have been devoted to the unusual geography and 
physiography of the island and its chief sources of income (now the Ameri- 
can army has left!), viz. the fisheries and sheep-raising, and the potentiali- 
ties of enormous water power. The maps are clear and serviceable, the pen 
and ink illustrations for the most part admirable. A few good photographs 
might have added a more realistic touch. 

The following scattering remarks on linguistic aspects of the book are 
meant rather as suggestions and queries than as criticisms, especially when 
I venture into fields in which Einarsson as a phonetician and born Icelander 
is peculiarly at home. 

P. 6. The sound of short a [a] is, to be sure, rare in English but by no 
means lacking. It would have been better to illustrate it with a word like 
artistic, rather than with stop, which may confuse Britishers.—The rather 
cryptic remark p. 6, no. 7 that ‘a short ee (meaning, of course, short closed, 
or tense, i) is not found in English’ seems to me definitely wrong. To be 
sure, most English and American i’s are of the lax variety. Still, in words 
like English, reciprocal, bidding, bitch, distance, delimit etc. the phoneti- 
cally unconscious speaker produces a sound quite as tense as that in German 
bitte—or one so much like it that it would seem fussy to split hairs about it 
and confuse the student.—And of course, likewise, we have ‘short English 
oo’ p. 8, no. 10 abundantly in words like foot, put etc. Personally I hold that 
infinitesimal differences such as these which can be paralleled in every 
larger speech territory, should not be labored overmuch in a handbook for 
students.—It escapes my comprehension how in a word like Icel. hempa 
p. 18, no. 10 any more than in English limping, the m sound can be voice- 
less. On the other hand we do have voiceless # initially in words like new.— 
To judge from tests with an Icelander of my acquaintance there is no 
marked distinction between the ordinary American long closed o as in stove 
and the Icelandic equivalent as in /6fi—neither is noticeably diphthongal; 
though the examples chosen p. 7, no. 8 because of the influence of following 
consonants do show the diphthongal glide. I am well aware that I am here 
contradicting, not only Einarsson, but also Malone and Ofeigsson.— 
Perhaps the hardest sound for us in Modern Icelandic is the ‘long, pre- 
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aspirated voiceless stop’ é#. So more help, comment, and examples might 
have been in order. And, by the way, in the pronunciation of words like ilt, 
allt I hear this sound, rather than a ‘half-long /’ (whatever that be) p. 17, c. 
—I wonder why p. 30 bidja was chosen as the only example for the e>i 
umlaut, when couples like verk, virki; setur, sitja etc. are plentifully at hand. 
In fact, if it is implied that the 7 in }idja is from an e as in the p. p. bedinn 
(ibidem), then that is definitely wrong since the i in bidja is not due to 
umlaut at all but a transfer from Ablaut class I with reduced grade; witness 
Goth. bidjan, Lat. fidés.' 

The treatment of the grammar is more than adequate: if anything, 
fault could be found with the over-meticulous adduction of minor and 
inferable variations from the diverse patterns of inflection due to umlaut 
phenomena, assimilation, breaking etc. Thus in the case of the noun declen- 
sion some 80 paradigms are given in full (and similarly with adjectival 
declension and the verb)—enough to scare even a courageous beginner; who 
should, rather, be trained to catch on to the recurrent causes for phonetic 
changes.—On p. 69, no. 2 substitute ‘quantity’ for ‘sound shift.’—On p. 85 
reference to the (pre-Old Norse) forms of /j4, t#jé (léa, téa) might fittingly 
have been omitted. 

The syntax, based though it is on Smfri’s treatment, is by all means 
independent in its comparisons with English and offers unusually many 
illuminating examples from both languages.—More prominence might 
have been given (notwithstanding §11, 6 note 1) to the regular omission—so 
strange to non-Icelanders—of the auxiliary vera after mun, e.g. mun réttast. 
—Itwas perhaps unnecessary to call attention to the fact that Icelanders 
have nothing comparable to our ‘dangling’ participle which, by the way, to 
my way of thinking is not at all ‘infamous’ p. 163, note 2 in such examples as 
‘John not being present, I spoke,’ all ultra-conservatives in language to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

The vocabulary of over 200 double columns supplements, and almost 
supplants, the little Zoéga,? especially in respect to the many super-modern 
terms introduced, and will be welcome even to those who have access to 
Bléndal’s compendious Icelandic-Danish Dictionary—and have enough 
Danish. One of the best features of the vocabulary is the careful phonetic 
rendering of each and every word. Modern Icelandic has least dynamic 
stress of any Germanic language; yet it might have been advisable to in- 
dicate it especially in foreign words like apétek, mintita, Passtusdimar and 
some of the names of the months, where the English stress might induce a 
wrong emphasis.—I noted a few omissions: heillast (occurring on p. 284 of 
the Reader) ‘to be bewitched’; eda hvad ‘or else’; dfugur ‘backward’; 
liknarbelgur (occurring on p. 291) ‘caul’; blauta (occurring on p. 244) ‘wet- 
ness, slush’ (though that is not given by Bléndal either)—The English 
translation of some words and phrases is capable of improvement. Thus a¢ 
draga fisk as well as at dda would be rendered better by ‘to fish,’ rather than 
by ‘to angle’; dfrd where it occurs in the Reader is not ‘glory’ but ‘wonderful 
thing(s)’; at krekja aftur is ‘to latch,’ not ‘to clasp (a door)’; the idiom 
pad er vida pottur brotinn appears best translated by our ‘it happens in the 
best families’; I doubt if there is a preposition sudur yfir, which collocation 
of words should be rendered, not ‘south over’ (p. 219), but ‘southward, over 
and beyond,’ as is correctly done on p. 61, note 4. 


1 Cf. Prokosch, A Comparative Germanic Grammar 454, e. 
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There are remarkably few misprints. I have noted only the wrong spell- 
ing of Somersetshire, p. 278. 
In conclusion let me repeat that the above animadversions refer to tiny 
flaws in what is altogether a remarkably fine piece of work. 
LEE M. HOLLANDER 
University of Texas 


Tue Lire or Epmunp SPENSER. By Alexander C. Judson. The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, Baltimore, 1945. Published with The Works of Edmund 
Spenser, A Variorum Edition. 


ALEXANDER Jupson’s The Life of Edmund Spenser amply meets the 
expectations of scholars who have long awaited its publication. It is the 
fulfillment of years of reading and research. By virtue of his personal in- 
vestigation in primary sources, Dr. Judson’s selective bibliography, which 
is confined to the life of the poet, is the best yet compiled. Though the 
“Prince of Poets’ has been more intensively studied in this century than 
any other Elizabethan except Shakespeare, this is the first full-length bi- 
ography which makes use of this vast amount of research. The Life of 
Edmund Spenser is written con amore, and it exhibits a full comprehension 
of the infinite problems of the biographer. Like Newman White’s life of 
Shelley, it is a monument to the industry, good judgment, and genuine 
insight of American scholars in this era. 

The purpose of the volume is announced in the Preface: “I have under- 
taken to place him in his environment, surround him with his friends and 
associates, and study the influences both physical and human upon him.” 
Some of the titles of chapters (‘‘Cambridge,” ““The Savage Island,” “Kil- 
colman,” “At Cynthia’s Court,” especially those taken from Spenser’s po- 
etry—‘‘Mery London,” “The Southern Shepherd’s Boy,” and “Sleep After 
Toil’) aptly epitomize this intention. Dr. Judson also sketches the portraits 
of the men and women who were closely associated with the poet in England 
and Ireland. Among them are his intimate circle—Harvey, Young, Bryskett 
and Elizabeth Boyle; his patrons—the three Spencer sisters, Grey, Sidney, 
Leicester, Raleigh, and Essex; his fellow-officials in Ireland—Wallop, Lord 
Ormonde, John and Thomas Norris; and his enemies, English and Irish— 
Burghley, Tyrone, Fiagh McHugh O’Byrne, and Lord Roche. Seventeen 
full-page illustrations, mostly taken from out-of-the-way volumes, together 
with picturesque details in every chapter enable the reader to visualize the 
Elizabethan scene. 

In describing the environment in which Spenser moved the author is 
notably expert in painting the Irish scene. The mountains and streams 
which environed Kilcolman he etches in accurate topographical detail. That 
the plantation of Munster was bitter business is suggested by a rhetorical 
question, which makes the reader share the misgivings of Spenser when 
he took possession of Kilcolman: ‘‘As Spenser established himself here, did 
his thoughts ever revert to the previous owner, Sir John of Desmond, whom 
he had known only as a head impaled above the entrance to Dublin Castle 
and a limp body dangling for years on the North Gate of Cork until a strong 
wind blew it one night into the river?” 

This biography not only pictures the Elizabethan scene but it enriches 
our appreciation of the poetry of Spenser. When the author essays the role 
of critic, he is invariably instructive and original. He calls the Legend of 
Holiness ‘‘a record of the Reformation in England.” He holds that Essex, 
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not Sidney, is the Calidore of the Legend of Courtesy; and says that in the 
View and the Prothalamion “Essex was England’s hope, but he was Spenser’s 
too.”” He wisely refrains from attempting to solve the mystery of Muiopot- 
mos. Nor does he answer the question whether all the sonnets were originally 
addressed to Elizabeth Boyle, but asks: ‘‘Who indeed would care to insist 
that some of them are not perhaps merely elegant exercises and that others 
were not written to earlier mistresses?” On the A moretti he again comments: 
“The sequence has been criticized as deficient in passion, but a happier 
balance could hardly be struck between the claims of flesh and spirit.” Of 
the Epithalamion he writes: ‘‘As usual he is the true poet of the Renaissance, 
weaving into his splendid, colorful web strands of the most varied origin, 
yet giving to the whole a harmonious texture.” This stress on the originality 
of Spenser is pervasive. Dr. Judson avers that “the habits of imitation to 
which the age was devoted did not . . . cramp the powerful, articulate Muse 
of Spenser, or lead him to say what he did not wish to say.” 

In his interpretation the author is often, we feel, both apt and right. 
The Prothalamion, for example, is the poet’s “‘gracious invitation to Essex 
to become his patron.” He interprets the phrase “‘in lieu of many ornaments” 
of the envoy of the Epithalamion as “poems.” The Epithalamion itself is 
therefore the poet’s compensation for the sonnets [ornaments] he failed to 
write. In his comment on Mutabilitie he exhibits his critical acumen as well 
as his sensitiveness to the benign and malign influence of Ireland on Spenser: 
“Mutabilitie brings us close to the Spenser of these last years in Ireland. It 
breathes his love of the country, his pleasure in its rivers and mountains 
and woods. ... Can we doubt that the condition of Ireland from 1595 on 
was partly responsible for his expression of loathing for ‘this state of life so 
tickle’ and for his satisfaction in the thought of the stability represented by 
‘Him that is the God of Sabbaoth hight’?”’ Though admissions of the poet’s 
defects are rare, the criticism of Spenser’s work is so good that we wish he 
had dealt with The Faerie Queene less cursorily. 

On disputed questions Judson deftly eschews categorical answers and 
exhibits his scholarship by refraining from assertion when facts are unavail- 
able. Concerning the portraits of Spenser, for instance, he avers that “proof 
that ony one of these is authentic is lacking.” On the question whether a 
meeting of Spenser and his friends ever occurred at Bryskett’s cottage, he 
aptly comments: “Similar meetings might have occurred and almost cer- 
tainly did.” He corrects two common misconceptions of Spenser’s career: 
that the poet’s going to Ireland in 1580 was virtual exile, and that Spenser 
always wanted a high position at the court of Elizabeth. He explains why 
the first hypothesis, popularized by Greenlaw, is untenable; and he is also 
convincing in his contention that any calling which would have required 
the poet’s presence at court, especially in his last years, would have been 
very distasteful. 

On some questions Dr. Judson qualifies unduly. Interpreting the “Oc- 
tober” of the Calender he writes: “‘ ‘October’ . . . may reveal, in two stanzas, 
that he is already wrestling with plans for a lofty romance which might 
honor Elizabeth or Leicester.’”’ Few Spenserians, I think, would deem any 
qualification necessary. The biographer also favors traditional interpreta- 
tions. He inclines toward acceptance of Greenlaw’s well-known interpreta- 
tion of Mother Hubberds Tale. Yet Dr. Harold Stein, in his Studies in 
Spenser’s Complaints, cites sufficient biographical and bibliographical evi- 
dence to discredit virtually all of Greenlaw’s ingenious assumptions. That 
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the latter half of the poem was written in 1590 and is an attack on Burghley 
as the Fox and on James VI of Scotland or Robert Cecil as the Ape has 
been ably argued by Dr. Stein and Brice Harris respectively. Dr. Judson 
also appears to accept the late F. M. Padelford’s views on the Axiochus in 
asserting that it is “‘the natural assumption that the translator was Edmund 
Spenser the poet.”’ This position has been so thoroughly undermined by 
Dr. M. W. S. Swan, who virtually proves that Munday is the translator, 
that one wonders whether the Axiochus deserves more than a footnote. In 
his discussion of the identity of E. K., the biographer is again unduly con- 
servative. Holding that there are ‘certain obstacles to a full acceptance” 
of the view that “E. K. is a mere disguise for Spenser himself,” he inclines 
to the identification of E. K. with Edward Kirke. Yet he mentions none of 
these obstacles. (The recent article of Dr. Starnes, Spenser and E. K.., to- 
gether with my article, Who is E. K.?, which appeared after this biography 
went to press, seem to me, who am doubtless prejudiced, to put beyond 
question the identity of E. K. and Spenser.) 

In his portrait of the poet Judson is also conservative. One of the prime 
questions about Spenser is whether he was a divided personality. In Shelley 
Once More C. B. Tinker remarks: ‘Perhaps there is a kind of rift in every 
poet’s character, the singer existing apart from the mere citizen, the sun- 
treader apart from the pedestrian in Picadilly.’’ That there was a decided 
rift in Spenser’s personality is the view of the late Emile Legouis. To him 
Spenser was a dilettante, malcontent, and sensualist despite the fact that 
he thought he was an austere moralist. Legouis held that Spenser’s natural 
genius was ever at war with his moral code and his religion. Many critics 
have held that there is a vast difference between Spenser, the hard English 
official, and Spenser the poet. To M. M. Gray the poet was uppermost, not 
the official advocating Schrecklichkeit in Ireland, when he wrote the Allegory 
of Despair, for in this allegory “‘his creative imagination seizes upon what 
the poet really feels, not what he says he feels.” Even C. G. Osgood admits 
this rift; he holds that Spenser’s inner conflict between worthy and un- 
worthy love and ambition generated the heat of his moral convictions. 

Some of the most eminent Spenserians, however, detect no rift in the 
poet’s character. Among them are W. L. Renwick, J. C. Smith, and C. S. 
Lewis. Professor Renwick maintains that ‘“‘we can not draw near to Spenser 
through knowledge of external.events . . . or through biography.” For him 
the central fact about Spenser is his humanistic training; Spenser is above 
all the artist, who knows what is right and wrong in method,—“‘a man of 
positive mind who chose his own way.” To J. C. Smith and C. S. Lewis, 
Spenser is fundamentally a sensitive poet; they see what Milton saw: “our 
sage and serious Poet Spencer.”’ To them the poet’s authentic voice is heard 
in the lines which slip unnoticed from his pen: ‘‘The noblest mind the best 
contentment has,” and “Entire affection hateth nicer hands.’’ Lewis as- 
serts: “‘Distrust of the world and of worldly ambition, even to a fault, is the 
essence of the man.” Lewis stresses the exquisite health of Spenser’s imagi- 
nation, and he regards the poet as psychically the most thoroughly balanced 
and integrated of English poets. 

This portrait by Lewis is very close to that by Judson, who finds no rift 
in Spenser’s personality. He stresses the poet’s sanity and serenity, his per- 
sistence and business acumen, his loyalty and idealism. From this biogra- 
phy Spenser emerges as a man of strong convictions who, like Milton, did 
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not hesitate to take great risks in their defense. He also appears as a man of 
remarkable breadth and equipoise. In fine, Spenser’s character seems to 
have been that of the complete Christian gentleman whom he envisioned in 
The Faerie Queene. 


RAYMOND JENKINS 


Catawba College 


Tue True Text or “Kino Lear.” By Leo Kirschbaum. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1945. Pp. x, 81. 


NOTHING COULD BE more welcome to students and editors of Shakespeare’s 
text than a solution of the vexed problem of King Lear. One must be dis- 
appointed, therefore, that Professor Kirschbaum’s little book does not al- 
together fulfill the confident promise of its title. 

The author is concerned to show (A) that the Folio text of Lear has 
superior authority, and (B) that editors are obligated to use it as a basic 
text, drawing on the First Quarto only for purposes of correction where F 
is clearly at fault. The presentation of his material is controlled by the fact 
that the editorial problem is his main concern. He has an introduction in 
which he partially argues the case for (A), the superiority of F, and states 
(B), the editorial consequences. This is followed by the body of the book, a 
series of parallel passages from F and Q, constituting the “proof” that Q is 
a reported text; each passage is accompanied by a statement of the readings 
adopted in the Globe, Arden, and Kittredge texts, occasionally of those in 
others as well. An epilogue calls attention to the neglected text made by 
Schmidt, the only one to follow F with any consistency. 

A. The argument for (A), the superiority of F, is itself broken in two: 
(1) that since Heminge and Condell supplied an independent stage manu- 
script to the editors of the Folio, who transferred its readings to a copy of 
the 1608 “‘Pide Bull” quarto to use as a “copy” text, editors must regard 
F as of superior authority, regardless of the nature of Q; and (2) that, in 
addition, the text of Q shows such strong evidences of being a reported text 
that it can have no independent authority. Since the authority of Heminge 
and Condell stands behind all the Folio texts, the first argument is a rather 
desperate one. Its concealed implication is that wherever F is based on an 
independent text we must prefer it to a quarto text, however good. But 
this is absurd and Professor Kirschbaum cannot have intended it; it takes 
us back to the days before Professor Pollard’s Shakespeare’s Folios and 
Quartos and all the careful work done since in distinguishing classes of 
Shakespearean texts and in learning how to give credit where credit is due, 
whether to Folio or to quarto. The laborious transfer of the readings of an 
independent manuscript to the printed Lear quarto is nothing to the pur- 
pose of this particular argument. The Folio editors in four other instances 
preferred to follow a somewhat different text from that represented in an 
earlier good quarto (in 2 Henry IV, Troilus and Cressida, Othello, and Ham- 
let); in at least two of these (2 Henry IV and Hamlet) their preference was 
for a text almost certainly farther from Shakespeare’s original than the 
quarto they did not use. Dr. Greg’s statement that, since King Lear F was 
printed from a corrected copy of Q, the readings of F have less authority 
when they agree with Q than when they differ is based on his assumption 
that Q is a bad text, not on a theory that it makes no difference what Q is, 
as Professor Kirschbaum argues. Certainly it makes a difference. Granted 
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that if F is printed from a corrected Q, then, whether Q is good or bad, 
agreement is less significant than difference, for common error is always 
possible; but the interpretation of the differences cannot be the same. If 
Q is bad, then the variant in F is to be preferred in every case unless good 
cause can be shown that F is at fault. If good (and from Shakespeare’s 
autograph—the only possible hypothesis on which Q can be considered 
good), the mistake may be in either text and one can only scrutinize every 
variant on its own merits; in indifferent variants preference must be given 
to Q. No editorial practice can be satisfactorily determined without a work- 
ing hypothesis of what all extant texts are. 

The second argument, that Q everywhere shows signs of memorial trans- 
mission, is, of course, if the “‘signs’”’ are genuine, decisive against the au- 
thority of Q. Unfortunately for his case, Professor Kirschbaum’s way of 
presenting the evidence begs the question throughout. He promises in the 
introduction to show that Q is a memorial perversion of the good text as 
represented by F. But in the very first passage (I. i. 35-55) submitted as 
evidence he begins his analysis by saying: “‘ ‘My’ is substituted by the 
reporter for F’s ‘the’ in 35. He substitutes ‘Leige’ for F’s ‘Lord’ in 36.” And 
this assumption in the argument of the agent whose existence he is supposed 
to demonstrate continues throughout his analyses of the seventy passages 
he puts in evidence. What is necessary to such a demonstration is a classifi- 
cation of the variant readings between the two texts into (1) indifferent 
variants, which prove nothing either way and must wait for decision on 
other evidence; (2) readings in Q which are clearly, or may most plausibly 
be, owing to illegible manuscript copy furnished the printer and therefore 
imply bad copy but not necessarily a bad text; and (3) readings in Q which 
have upon them the clear signs of memorial transmission and therefore 
which alone are sound evidence on which the demonstration for the badness 
of Q can rest. 

Although Professor Kirschbaum occasionally shows himself aware of 
such differences, in the handling of each passage he usually makes no dis- 
tinction. Indifferent variants he regularly attributes to the assumed reporter 
of Q, without ever allowing that the printer of F (like the printer of Q, in 
1619) may sometimes be at fault. The assumption of a reporter before he is 
proved leads Professor Kirschbaum into strange inconsistencies: If the 
same word occurs more than once in Q where F has synonyms, then the 
reporter of Q is anticipating or recollecting: 

Ex. 1. F. Glow. 1 shall, my Lord. 


Lear. Meane time we shal expresse our darker purpose. 
(1. i. 36-37) 


Q. Glost. I shall my Leige. 
Lear. Meane time we will expresse our darker purposes. 


About Q’s “Leige” he says: ‘“There is probably contamination here with 
another speaker’s address to Lear at I. i. 123: ‘Kent. Good my Liege.’ ” But 
if the repetition is in F and the variation in Q (cf. shall and will in the ex- 
ample just given), then a reporter is still at fault, for “Repetition tends to 
disturb the memory.” This is trying to have things both ways at once. Cf. 
also examples 10, 45, 53, 54. Either variation or repetition in Q excites 
suspicion; in F, neither one ever. If, where there is no metrical check, Q has 
a word not in F, Q has added it; if Q hasn’t the word, Q has omitted it. Q 
can’t win. The possibility of a simple printer’s omission in F is never allowed 
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for. In example 37, for instance, the omission of cold from one or perhaps 
both of the passages in F is at least as likely as addition to Q; both phrases, 
with cold in them, are proverbial. Professor Kirschbaum’s explanations may 
in any particular case be true enough; we can’t know whether they are or 
not. But when they are so double-edged they cannot be used as a basis for 
demonstration. 

As for the fundamental distinction between difficult copy and corrupt 
text, although Professor Kirschbaum recognizes it in his introduction (pp. 9, 
10), he wholly ceases to regard in in his presentation of evidence. Quite 
apart from the question of the ultimate authenticity of the text of Q, the 
case for bad copy, as any study of Dr. Greg’s Variants in the First Quarto of 
“King Lear’’ will show, is overwhelming. It does not advance the argument 
for memorial transmission to put in evidence nonsense passages like parts 
of examples 13 (1. iv. 284-86) and 15 (1. iv. 317-24). To try to argue these 
passages into some supposed sense the reporter saw in them, as Professor 
Kirschbaum does, is wasted ingenuity. That the printer was having trouble 
with illegible manuscript is shown by the reading peruse in the uncorrected 
state of sheet D, outer forme (Ex. 15); the corrector got it right, as pierce, 
but, except for changing vmtender to vntented, he gave up the rest. It follows 
from the numerous attempts at correction preserved in the variant sheets 
of Q, that some aberrant readings in the sheets surviving in only one state 
may also be the result of correction. Professor Kirschbaum everywhere fails 
to make allowance for a variety of causes which might produce the same 
result. 

The case for memorial transmission must finally rest on the variants 
which destroy the integrity of the text: clear cases of anticipation or recol- 
lection; assimilations and substitutions which alter or destroy sense or 
meter and which cannot well be accounted for either as accidents of scribe 
or printer or as first thoughts of Shakespeare himself. Professor Kirschbaum 
has brought to the task of culling these a keen eye. Strangely enough, he 
fails to make explicit use of the strongest evidence of all: metrical corruption 
—not the mere misprinting of verse, either mislined or as prose, but the 
recurrent slight departures from the blank verse pattern. It is primarily 
these which have made me a reluctant renegade to my own earlier theory 
of the quarto as printed from the foul papers of Shakespeare’s first draft 
of the play, since I cannot now imagine Shakespeare as so fumbling in the 
composition of blank verse. 

In his handling of the evidence for memorial transmission, therefore, I 
cannot see that Professor Kirschbaum has advanced the case measurably 
beyond where it was left by Dr. Greg in his Variants and his Editorial 
Problem in Shakespeare. The one way in which he suggests that he will go 
beyond Dr. Greg, in proposing a theory for the origin of Q more satisfactory 
than Dr. Greg’s rather uncomfortably held hypothesis of a stenographic 
report in John Willis’s system, he does not follow. He points to evidence for 
it (the confusion of speech headings and the contamination of one speaker’s 
lines not only from his own part but from the lines of others), but what it is 
he hints at only obscurely from time to time (see p. 7 and n. 19) as if it were 
outside the province of his book. For a statement of it one must go to his 
article on “‘A Hypothesis concerning the Origin of the Bad Quartos” in 
PMLA, Lx (Sept. 1945), 697-715. As I understand it, a reporter (a single 
one in each case) is supposed to have put together the bad quartos from 
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memory—not from memory of the play as acted, but from memory of the 
book of the play as carefully studied by himself. One might make a general 
objection to the theory that, if anyone were able to filch and keep the book 
long enough to memorize it and then had painfully to set it down as he 
recalled it, he might save himself considerable trouble by copying it out in 
the first place. One might also object specifically to the argument as applied 
to Lear that Professor Kirschbaum finds an amazing number of mishearings 
in a text that the reporter is supposed to be recalling primarily from a 
script, not from a witnessed performance. His attempt to anticipate the 
objection by the statement (7rue Text, p. 11, n. 37) that sound errors origi- 
nate in the mind as well as in the ear lays one doubt only to raise another: 
for if that is so, then why may not the printer of Q be charged with having 
a markedly homophonic memory? Since the argument as presented in the 
PMLA article is mainly irrelevant to Lear, it does not really serve as an 
addendum to the book; a full statement and examination of his hypothesis 
as applicable to the Lear quarto is still wanting. 

B. The editorial consequences of the recognition that Q is without au- 
thority are far-reaching, as Professor Kirschbaum’s very useful inclusion of 
the readings in the standard texts for the passages he discusses shows; ec- 
lecticism has prevailed pretty thoroughly. But his insistence that F be fol- 
lowed at almost all costs leads him into an unwillingness (practically, in 
the analysis of examples, if not in theory) to recognize that any new error 
can have crept into F. This is especially noticeable wherever he argues 
away a phrase unique in Q even when its inclusion in F would restore faulty 
meter (cf. Ex. 15, 31, 38). This rigid insistence on F rather oversimplifies the 
problem. Although in his introduction he allows the possibility of occasional 
error and even editorial modification in F (p. 9, n. 26), he does not appear 
to see the full implication for modern editorial practice of this allowance. 
Once it is made, one opens the door, as one must, to the editor’s judgment 
and taste. On no textual theory can these be dispensed with. Arguing for 
the authority of F, Professor Kirschbaum says: ‘‘When one sees this un- 
known [the man who transferred the readings of the stage MS. to a printed 
quarto] again and again substituting for the Q word a word which is not 
obviously better {italics his], which on the basis of taste may be considered 
worse, one gets a clear and true picture of this unknown’s integrity”’ (p. 8). 
Does he really mean we are to take the Folio for better or for worse, often 
worse? This looks like giving away his own case. If F really is so often 
worse, then we had better be suspicious of a textual theory that prefers it 
willy-nilly. 

The statement on pages 2 and 3 about the correction in press of Q is 
slightly inaccurate: “The inner formes of C, F, H and the outer formes of 
D, E, G, K were corrected and are thus found in two states.” The inner 
forme of K is also in two states, having two alterations consequent on the 
correction of the outer forme; the inner forme of C is in three states. 

MADELEINE DORAN 
University of Wisconsin 
THe Humors & SHAKESPEARE’S CHARACTERS. By John W. Draper. Dur- 
ham: Duke University Press, 1945. Pp. viii+-126. $2.00 


IN THIS SMALL BOOK, Professor Draper has brought within a single cover 
the diligent work of himself and his students, which has been published in 
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this country and abroad during the past ten years or so. Of some sixty 
items which Professor Draper has published, forty are conveniently listed 
in the footnotes, as well as are about a dozen products of his pupils. His 
intention is to present a discussion of the humors and their relation to as- 
trology, but more particularly to relate this body of scientific material to an 
interpretation of the characters of Shakespeare. Taking his cue from the 
work of Lowes and Curry on Chaucerian characterization, Mr. Draper has 
set out to show that Shakespeare has made use of astrology and the humors 
in the “adjustment of character to its setting and to its necessary actions in 
the plot.” He feels that such a study will make us appreciate the consistent 
action of the dramatis personae, and will also resolve many difficult prob- 
lems in the plays. Mr. Draper argues that such an interpretation does not 
make automata of the characters, because Shakespeare has allowed them 
the freedom of choice which would permit them to achieve the perfect health 
of a balanced constitution. He insists, however, that before Shakespeare’s 
characters could be convincing or comprehensible to the Elizabethan audi- 
ence, they would have to be expressed in terms of humoral psychology. 

The astrological material in the book is not of primary interest, since 
it is here made ancillary to that of the humors, and is somewhat inadequate. 
Indeed, Mr. Draper recognizes that it is not easy “‘to fit a plot consistently 
to astral times.” More specifically, most of us would not expect an audience 
to derive any significance from the fact that the happy balcony scene took 
place when it was almost morning, a propitious time for all sanguine people 
like Romeo. The audience would also experience difficulty in following Mr. 
Draper’s reasoning when he remarks that since phlegm is most powerful in 
winter and from the third hour of evening to the ninth hour of night, there- 
fore the phlegmatic old Capulet is able to calm the fiery, choleric Tybalt. In 
attempting to explain the critical benefit to be derived from his approach 
to the characters, Mr. Draper states that when the handsome, red-brown 
haired Orlando stepped upon the stage, Elizabethans would immediately 
recognize him as sanguine, and hence the lover of the story; and that this 
expectation gave the plot a psychological motivation which we today would 
miss. 

The major portion of the book is given over to a discussion of each type 
of humor, together with typical representatives. We learn that Shake- 
speare’s lovers and young people are usually sanguine, like Romeo, Viola, 
Troilus, Prospero, Duncan, and Edgar. Fat or lanky, luxurious, cowardly 
people, and most women, are phlegmatic, like Dogberry, Sir Andrew, Lady 
Macbeth, Falstaff, Ophelia, and Desdemona. Although the Antony of 
Antony and Cleopaira is included in this category, apparently in Julius 
Caesar Antony’s natural martial choler is the assumed disguise of a phleg- 
matic voluptuary. Choleric people are usually hot-bloods, like Hotspur, 
Cassio, Othello, Glendower, Tybalt, Hal, Iago, Juliet, and Lear’s three 
daughters. Melancholic men are represented by Shylock, Orsino, Caliban, 
and Romeo at the beginning of the play when he is sad over Rosaline. Ham- 
let is a naturally sanguine man who assumes the melancholic humor and 
then succumbs to it. Of the type of the well-balanced man, Mr. Draper 
proposes Horatio, and possibly Gonzalo, Sebastian, and Don Pedro. It 
would have been very useful to have had a more complete discussion of the 
cult of melancholy, but the book is restricted to Shakespeare’s reflection of 
the humors. 
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In some remarks on free will in Shakespeare’s tragic creations, Mr, 
Draper states that while Christianity elevates the human will, astrology 
clashed with Christian ethics by making men’s lives the playthings of the 
stars, and that humoral psychology is more Christian because it is less de- 
terministic. Robert Burton, John Swan, Sir Christopher Heydon, James 
Ferrand, and almost all Elizabethan writers defending astrology insist, how- 
ever, that the stars are not causes of evil and do not enforce their influences, 
Even such opponents of astrology as Philip Stubbes, David Person, George 
Carleton, and others, accept this doctrine that the stars only incline men’s 
will, or as the Ptolemaic phrase has it, Sapiens dominabitur astris. 

Appended to this work is a serviceable bibliography of works on the 
humors. Although it is a select list, it is rather surprising to find no mention 
of La Framboisiére’s Am easy method to know the causes of the humour in the 
body (1640?), Léonard de Marande’s The judgment of humane attions (1629), 
Simion Grahame’s The anatomie of humors (1609), or Richard Turner’s 
Nosce te (1607). 

The book has only a minimum of misprints; in the quotation on page 
twelve from Levinus Lemnius, a period has crept in and made nonsense of 
an interesting passage. On the whole, the book makes somewhat interesting 
reading and should entertain the peruser, though he may find, as this reader 
did, that Professor Draper’s main contention is not sufficiently proved. 


CARROLL CAMDEN 
The Rice Institute 


SHAKESPEARE & JONSON. THEIR REPUTATIONS IN THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY COMPARED. By Gerald Eades Bentley. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1945. Vol. I, pp. vii+149 ($2.50); Vol. II, pp. iii+307 
($6.00). Two vols. $7.50. 


“THIS STUDY IS very much a by-product of my research for The Jacobean 
and Caroline Stage. While reading seventeenth-century documents, I kept 
track of all mentions of Jacobean and Caroline plays and playwrights in 
order that I might have solid evidence for later remarks on the reputations 
of the various dramatists. At first I assumed that I would not have to bother 
about Shakespeare and Jonson because practically all references to them 
had been collected in the two allusion books. After noting a number of 
omissions, however, I began to check each passage I came across against 
the collections and to transcribe those not found there.” As a result, ‘Vol. II 
presents more than 1,100 newly discovered seventeenth-century allusions 
to Shakespeare and Jonson.”” Wherever the reviewer has checked, these 
allusions have been transcribed with accuracy, minor variations being such 
as are likely to be accounted for by the difference of copies checked. 

As is explained, these allusions are a fortunate by-product of the col- 
lector’s wide range of reading for his principal subject of research. The re- 
sult is, of course, that there are various other classes of material which 
would need to be searched more thoroughly if one were making a frontal 
attack on the problem—as Professor Bentley was not. For instance, he has 
evidently checked the index of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, but 
that does not refer to the following allusion. 
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Then why should wee the muldyd records keepe 
Of Plautus, or disturb Ben Johnson’s sleepe: 
The silent woman famous heretofore 

Has beene: but now the writing Lady more." 


Out-of-the-way pamphlets will also supply their quota. Here is an early one. 
“See what entertainement my booke hath, and who so disgraces it enviously, 
and not jesting at it gently, at the least so bastinado them, that Bobbadillo 
like, as they censure, so with him they may receive their reward.”? And a 
later one; ‘‘Sir Politick-would-be’s, those great statists, that draw all into 
their own coffers, and cry with the devil, ‘All is mine,’ will then find to their 
costs, that their accompts are already cast up,and their reckoning upon the 
paying.’”* Nor must we overlook Jonson’s reputation as a scholar and among 
scholars. Here is a choice one from a Greek text; “quinimmo in linguam 
nostram vernaculam ita se hodié insinuavit graeca, ut sine hac, fabulas & 
comaedias a Anglicanas vix intelligentér legas. 

a Vi, Heuresis, Anamnestes, Acrasia in Lingua. Asotus prosaites, moria, 
&c. In Cynthias Revells.”* But while other types of material would yield 
further allusions, it is not likely that any other individual will ever reap so 
large a harvest here as has Professor Bentley. He has worked carefully what 
must be the main field. 

In Volume I, Professor Bentley presents an elaborate analysis and inter- 
pretation of the total accumulated allusions to Shakspere and Jonson, dis- 
tributing them by decades into twenty types, and finding Jonson usually 
statistically dominant in each decade and category. As a test for a genuine 
allusion, the collector suggests, ‘On the one hand, an acceptable allusion 
must mention the name of Jonson or Shakespeare or the name of one of 
their compositions or characters, or it must contain at least one line quoted 
from their works.” There are, however, perhaps even more important uses 
for mere parallels, and it is to be hoped that the parallel chasers will not be 
discouraged from recording these also (there is no fear!). For Shakspere 
especially, as for the Bible, mere direct allusions would be a poor test of 
reputation, and here is the strength and the weakness of Professor Bentley’s 
accumulated statistics. The reputation of Caesar’s wife must be such that 
it cannot be called into statistics at all! The statistics of relative direct 
allusions for Shakspere and Jonson are quite clear—in fact, have always 
been clear—; that is not the point at issue. 

There was very little interest in Shakspere as a personality or even as a 
person, including his opinions. On the other hand, Jonson as a person, in- 
cluding his critical opinions, was of paramount interest. So Shakspere al- 
lusions are preponderantly to characters or are reflections of his phraseology 
while Jonson allusions give us Ben as he lived, and his critical opinions as 
he dogmatized upon them to become the real father (or should one say 
grandfather?) of eighteenth-century criticism. Ben had caught the tide; 


1 Francis Fane to the Marchioness of Newcastle. Hist. MSS. Comm., Tenth Report, Ap- 
pendix, Part IV, p. 20. . ‘ 

* Armin, Robert, c. March, 1600, Quips Upon Questions, mock dedication; see Collier, 
J. P., A Bibliographical and Critical Account (1865), Vol. m, p. 211, and Modern Language 
Notes, Vol. xxxix, p. 450. 

8 : > Plague at Westminster, 1647. Quoted in the Harleian Miscellany (London, 1810), Vol. 
vi, p. 45. 

_ * Prideaux, John, Tabvlae Ad Grammatica Graeca Introductoriae . . . Editio Tertia . . . Ox- 

oniae .. . 1639, B[ir]. 
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Shakspere lay antiquated and by “up-to-date”’ people deserted, though even 
most of them apparently had a sneaking fondness for him, which they 
hardly dared admit because they could not justify. Ben himself was equally 
puzzled! We must not forget that Shakspere and Jonson had become sym- 
bols of the conflicting literary dogmas of the day, and that even before 
Shakspere’s death Jonson had become the symbol of learning and Shakspere 
of nature; it remained for the romantics to bring nature and Shakspere back 
to supremacy, from which in “critical” quarters there are various signs that 
they are at the present day again slipping. If one does forget, we have now 
only to ask him to read Professor Bentley’s statistics—entire! But. perhaps 
we may also be permitted to remind the statistically minded (apparently 
statistics are by some now considered to be synonymous with democracy 
itself) that there are far more important things in the literary heavens than 
statistics can even dream of. Statistics deal with quantity, whereas in the 
eternal verities only quality is of value. 
T. W. BALDWIN 
University of Illinois 


A STAGE VERSION OF SHELLEY’s CeNncr. By Arthur C. Hicks and R. Milton 
Clarke. Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, 1945. Pp. 156. $3.50. 


HERE the attempt has been made to prove that The Cenci, Shelley’s treat- 
ment of the story of one of the noblest and richest families of Rome in the 
sixteenth century, is an acting play and not, as some Shelley scholars 
(Woodberry, Dowden, White, Peck) have argued, a closet drama. The 
editors have in general followed the standard edition with the exception of 
a few minor verbal changes. In order to create in the reader “‘a clear visual 
impression of the actual performance,” they have added a detailed descrip- 
tion of stage settings and business based upon their experiences of the suc- 
cessful production by the Bellingham Theatre Guild (Bellingham, Washing- 
ton) in March, 1940. 

In the introductory essay, Professor Arthur C. Hicks discusses The Cenci 
as a dramatic spectacle and a vehicle for acting. The misconception that 
Shelley’s play is unsuited to stage presentation he attributes chiefly to 
the incest theme and to the fact that The Cenci does not ‘“‘conform to the 
conventions that have been widely current in the theater during the last 
century and a quarter.” In analyzing, act by act, the construction of the 
plot he shows that the action in The Cenci is “‘all of a piece” and points 
out that “the great scenes do not stand by themselves, but are organically 
related to the others which most critics have depreciated as undramatic.” 
While he would advocate some cutting for performance, he is convinced that 
Shelley’s arrangement of scenes and the sequence of action “‘could hardly 
be changed without serious loss in dramatic effect.” In this opinion he 
somewhat differs with the expressionist poet and dramatist Alfred Wolfen- 
stein, another recent adapter of The Cenci. Wolfenstein, who in the twenties 
prepared an acting version of Shelley’s drama in German, felt the need of 
breaking up the longer speeches and rearranging a number of scenes. 

In addition to the performances by the Bellingham Theatre Guild, 
Professor Hicks describes the private stage presentation by the Shelley 
Society at the Grand Theatre, Islington, in 1886 and two London produc- 
tions with Sybil Thorndike at the King’s Theatre, Hammersmith, in 1922 
and at the Empire Theatre in 1926. He refers briefly to a Prague production 
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in 1922 and to the first American performance by the Lenox Hill players 
of New York City in 1926 and concludes, from the comments of reviewers 
and critics, that, whenever The Cenci was produced, it had an overwhelming 
impact upon the audience. Robert Edmond Jones’ description and illus- 
tration of stage settings for The Cenci exemplifies the attraction which 
Shelley’s play seems to exercise over many fine theatrical minds. 

To give futher evidence of the suitability of The Cenci for stage presenta- 
tion, Professor Hicks might have discussed the productions at the ThéAtre 
d’Art in Paris (1891) and at the Industrial Theatre in Leeds (1923). The 
Cenci was performed in the Moscow Korsch Theatre before more than 
25,000 spectators during the season of 1919-20. There have been a number 
of German translations, most of them designed for actual production (for 
instance, a special stage version by Georg-Hellmuth Neuendorff appeared 
in 1907). The first production on the German stage took place in 1919 and 
was followed by a successful presentation of Alfred Wolfenstein’s version 
in Frankfurt am Main (1924). The records and reviews of these productions 
as well as the accounts of such leading British dramatic critics as St. John 
Ervine and Charles Morgan confirm the opinions of Professor Hicks and 
Clarke that The Cenci was written for the theater and deserves to be classi- 
fied as a stage play. 

Horst FRENz 
Indiana University 


Watt WHITMAN HANDBOOK, by Gay Wilson Allen, Chicago: Packard 
Company, 1946. Pp. xviii+560. 


Here at last is a handbook for an American author which, it is devotedly 
to be hoped, may be the first of a shelf of books similar to the very useful 
Crofts series of handbooks for such major British authors as Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton. The fecundity of scholarship in the case 
of writers like Poe, Hawthorne, Emerson, Thoreau, Melville, and Whitman 
is such as would make such guides very useful. While the Whitman Hand- 
book does not follow the conventional pattern of the Crofts books, the plan 
of organization is one that may well serve as a pattern for others. 

The major topics covered are (1) the growth of Whitman biography, (2) 
the evolution of his writings, (3) Whitman’s fundamental ideas, (4) his 
social thought, i.e., Whitman’s ideas in action, (5) his literary techniques, 
and (6) Whitman and world literature. Ostensibly designed chiefly as a 
compendium of what is known to date about Whitman, actually the book is 
much more, representing much filling in of gaps,—information which Pro- 
fessor Allen has added on the basis of his own investigations. Some of these 
are notable, particularly his analysis of the Children of Adam and the 
Calamus poems, resulting in a new perspective for these eternally con- 
troversial poems. No less important is the author’s fine evaluation of the 
many individual contributions to Whitman scholarship. These judgments 
appear sane, just, and plumb on the mark. A third great service is that 
the book presents the first comprehensive adjudication of all the major 
impulses that acted upon Whitman from without—among them Quakerism, 
Emersonianism, various influences from France, German metaphysics 
(notably the confessed Hegelian influence), orientalism, personalism, and all 
that is comprised under the heads of the puritan and romantic traditions 
and the realistic and frontier impulses. All these, here brought together 
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for the first time, can now be seen in something like their proper relation 
to each other by the student who will forget his special hobby-riding long 
enough to see that Whitman’s extraordinary faith in democracy and science 
derived from many sources, and that his total effect and significance are 


less oddly unique than typically representative. 
Henry A. PocHMANN, 


University of Wisconsin 
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